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HIGHER  FOODS  -  LOWER  FEEDS 


December  1,  1925, 


tivelv  bfftrt°adly  Speaklns’  the  food  and  fiber  crops  are  faring  rela- 
tively  better  in  the  markets  this  fall  than  are  the  feed  crops.  Tne 

ture's^fm^h*  \  Seer  t0  haVe  greater  purchasinS  for  agricui- 

i  .  8  eJ  products  does  agriculture  for  its  own  raw  mate¬ 

rials.  Wheat,  potatoes,  fruit,  and  cotton,  for  example,  are  selling 
price  levels  relatively  above  corn,  hay,  oats,  and  barley.  Many ’con 

growers,  m  particular  are  facing  an  unprofitable  outcome  on  their 
cnief  money  crop.,  1 


Torn  ?  hlS  sltuatlon  a  product  of  ill  adjustments  in  acreage. 

Corn  acreage  last  spring  was  increased  1.5  per  cent  over  1924.  then 

the  weather  increased  the  crop  by  nearly  600  million  bushels  but 
even  so  it  is  only  about  an  average  crop.  Potato  acreage  was  reduced 
•  per  cent  and  then  the  weather  slashed  the  crop  100  million  bushels 
low  last  year.  Cotton  acreage  was  increased  9  per  cent  and  the 
weather  boosted  the  crop  about  1  2/3  million  bales.  Consumers  are  ap¬ 
parently  able  to  bid  for  potatoes;  cotton  exports  in  October  nearly 
doubled  over  previous  Octobers;  but  where  are  the  bidders  for  corn? 

The  livestock  situation  pieces  out  the  picture.  Hog  production 
which  can  most  readily  respond,  is  evidently  under  some  stimulus  this 
all.  But  cattle  have  not  moved  into  the  feed  lots  in  the  volume  that 
low  corn  prices  might  suggest  and  the  eastern  dairy  industry  as  inai 
cated  by  returns  from  the  new  census,  has  reduced  numbers,  specially 

ffrstUnSthtrCk;  X"  f°rt'  the  PreSent  l6Vels  of  price  advantage  He 
rst  with  food  and  fiber  crops,  next  with  the  animals  that  are  quick 

converters  of  grain,  and  least  with  the  feed  grains  and  roughage 

In  general,  agriculture  is  in  the  markets  this  fall  with  a  well 

adjusted  output  of  products.  It  is  selling  to  as  prosperous  a  domes 

community  as  we  often  see.  But  even  this  combination  of  circumstances 

is  bringing  farmers  a  purchasing  power  decidedly  short  of  parity  with 

industrial  groups.  Discouragement  seems  to  center  more  or  less  in  tne 
Corn  Belt. 
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KEY  REGIONS  AT  A  GLANCE 


THE  EAST  -  Field  work  wound  up  for  winter  except  for  some  plow¬ 
ing  and  belated  corn  husking.  Some  potatoes  caught  in  ground  by  cold 
snap  last  -month.  New  census  figures  reveal  reductions  in  dairy  young 
stock,  a  development  that  will  affect  production  a  year  or  two  hence. 
Young  stock  in  New  England  around  25  per  cent  below  1920  numbers;  simi¬ 
lar  reduction  in  New  York. 


THE  SOUTH  -  Cotton  picking  nearing  end.  Rains  last  month  delayed 
harvest  and  lowered  grade  of  considerable  cotton  in  fields.  Bad  weather 
likewise  been  a  handicap  to  truck  planting.  Early  truck  crops  making  fair 
progress.  Winter  cereals  and  pastures  doing  well  as  a  rule.  Cotton  Belt 
generally  stands  to  show  fairly  profitable  season  outside  of  drougnt 
regions  of  extreme  east  and  west. 


CORN  BELT  -  Much  discouragement  at  low  price  of  corn  among  men 
who  grow  it  as  a  money  crop.  Movement  of  stocker  and  feeder  cattle  to 
feed  lots  surprisingly  light.  Many  short  fed  cattle  moving  back  to  mar¬ 
ket.  Apparently  disposition  to  feed  hogs  to  heavier  weights.  Region 
taking  note  of  decline  in  pork  exports,  however.  Ceneral  sentiment  not 
as  optimistic  as  was  forecasted  earlier  from  improvement  in  livestock 
prices.  - 

WHEAT  BELT  -  Closing  up  outdoor  work  on  feed  crops.  Some  plowing 
in  north.  Winter  wheat  growing  and  stooling  well;  looks  fine,  even  in 
southwest  where  it  is  finishing  much  needed  pasture.  Movement  of  grain 
to  market  has  tapered  off  as  usual,  but  partly  due  to  bad  roads  and 
weather.  Wheat  Belt  generally  reflects  further  improvement  in  financial 
conditions  except  where  crop  failed. 


RANCE  COUNTRY  -  Much  stock  on  feed  in  north  but  winter  ranges  have 
been  generally  open  and  excellent  from  Wyoming  southward.  Beets  and  other 
irrigated  crops  harvested  and  mostly  good.  Some  loss  of  alfalfa  seed  and 
beins  in  north.  New  census  returns  indicate  only  moderate  reduction  in 
cattle  numbers  since  1920.  Difficulties  of  cattlemen  lessened  but  by  no 
means  ended. 


PACIFIC  COAST  -  Whole  region  too  dry,  with  consequent  handicap  to 
growth  of  winter  wheat  in  north  and  planting  of  winter  crops  farther  south. 
Streams  low;  pastures  only  fair.  Harvest  of  beans,  rice,  etc.  about  over  in 
California;  cotton  picking  delayed  somewhat  by  labor  shortage.  Picking  navel 
oranges  in  central  districts. 
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Winter  wheat,  bu. 

Spring  wheat,  bu.  * 

All  wheat,  bu. 

Corn,  bu. 

Oats,  bu. 

Flaxseed,  bu. 

Cotton,  bales 
Rice,  bu. 

Potatoes,  white,  bu. 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu. 
Tobacco,  lbs. 

Hay,  all,  tons 
Apples,  total,  bu. 

Apples,  commercial,  bbls . 
Grain  eorhgums ,  bu. 
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THE  TREND  OF  CROP  PRODUCTION 


1913 

Production 

Production 

5-Year  Av 
1920  1924 

1924 

Production 

1925 

Production 
( Preliminary) 

Mill  ions 

Millions 

Millions 

Millions 

523 

592 

590 

416 

240 

245 

263 

281 

763 

837 

873 

697 

2,447 

2,935 

2,437 

3,013 

1,122 

1,328 

1,542 

1,470 

18 

15.3 

30.2 

22.3 

14.1 

10.9 

13.6 

15.29 

25.7 

/ 

39.8 

34.0 

35.8 

332 

418 

455 

347 

59 

96.2 

71.9 

81 

954 

1,331 

1,241 

1,264 

64 

107 

112 

98 

145 

181 

179 

171 

— 

30.4 

28.6 

31.3 

112 

114 

93.5 

Composite  crops  yield  per  acre  0.4  per  cent  below  10-year  average,  but  1.5 
per  cent  above  last  year. 

Per  capita  production  0.8  per  cent  belcw  la3t  year  and  3.3  per  cent  below 
average  of  previous  five  years. 
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average  prices  of  farm  products  received  B I  PRODUCERS 

October  15,  1925= 


Actual  prices  received  by  producers  at  local  farm  markets  as  reported 
to  the  Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates  of  this  Bureau.  Average  of 
reports  covering  the  United  States,  weighted  according  to  relative  importance 
of  district  and  State. 


5-yr.  Av= 

Oct.  Av . 

Aug. 1909- 

Aug. 1909- 

Cct. 

Sept . 

Cct . 

July, 1914 

July ,1914 

1924 

1925 

1925 

Cotton,  per  lb. 

0  12.4 

12.1 

23.1 

22.5 

21.5 

Corn,  per  bu. 

t  64.2 

64.8 

108.9 

98.8 

83.0 

Wheat,  per  du. 

^  88.4 

88. 1 

129.7 

144.4 

136.4 

Hay,  per  ton 

$  11.87 

11.49 

12.64 

12.42 

12.47 

Potatoes,  per  bu. 

i  69.7 

65.0 

68.8 

121.1 

125.6 

Oats,  per  bu. 

$  59.9 

38.4 

48.9 

38.1 

37.2 

Beef  cattle,  per  100 

lbs.  $  5.22 

5.09 

5.52 

6.27 

6.31 

Hogs,  per  100  lb3. 

$  7.23 

7.37 

9.45 

11.50 

11.16 

Eggs ,  por  dozen 

i  21,5 

23.8 

38.2 

31.1 

37.7 

Butter,  per  lb. 

i  25.5 

26. 1 

38.8 

41.1 

44.2 

Butterfat,  per  lb. 

4  — - 

----- 

36.6 

42.6 

47,1 

Wool,  per  lb. 

i  17.7 

16.9 

37.3 

37.8 

37.2 

Veal  ca-ves,  per  100 

lbs.  $  6.75 

6.80 

8.22 

9.07 

9.52 

Lambs ,  per  100  lb3 

$  5.91 

5,35 

10.35 

11.95 

12,04 

Horses 

$142.00 

140.00 

77.00 

76.86 

76.42 

Weekly  average  hog  prices  at  Chicago  have  been  from  55  cents  to 
$2.46  higher  than  for  corresponding  weeks  last  year.  The  Iowa  farm  price 
of  hogs  was  $10.30  per  cwt.  November  15,  $10.90  October  15,  and  $8.50  a 
year  ago.  In  four  of  the  past  six  years  the  lowest  prices  to  the  first, 
of  the  year  at  Chicago  have  come  in  November.  The  fall  peak  of  hog 
prices  came  thr  e  weeks  earlier  this  fall  than  last.  The  Iowa  farm  price 
of  beef  cattle  dropped  from  $9.30  in  October  to  $8.30  in  November  as  com¬ 
pared  with  $7.50  a  year  ago. 

Corn  prices  are  working  lower  as  new  corn  reaches  the  market.  The 
Iowa  farm  price  of  corn  was  61  cents  November  15  as  compared  with  70  cents 
October  15  and  95  cents  a  year  ago.  The  average  price  of  all  classes  and 
grades  sold  at  5  markets  declined  from  82  cents  for  the  week  ending  October 
16  to  76  cents  for  the  week  ending  November  20.  Oat  prices  have  remained 
about  the  same  as  a  month  ago  in  the  State  of  Iowa  but  are  10  cents  under 
a  year  ago.  Wheat  prices  are  working  upward  from  the  season’s  low  point 
of  early  October;  the  North  Dakota  farm  price  increased  from  $1.24  in 
October  to  $1,29  in  November  as  compared  with  $1.29  last  year:  Lhe  Kansas 
farm  price  increased  from  $1.43  to  $1.47  with  $1.27  last  year.  Potato 
prices  in  New  York. and  Maine  reached  the  highest  point  on  record  for  the 
month  of  November.  The  New  York  State  farm  price  of  potatoes  was  $2.23 
November  15,  $1.30  October  15  and  53  cents  last  year 


PRICE  INDEXES  FOR  SEPTEMBER  AND  OCTOBER,  1925. 


Farm-  products  figures  from  this  Bureau;  commodity  groups 
from  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  (latter  shown  to  nearest  whole 
number.)  Shows  year  ago,  and  latest  available  month; 


Farm  Products 


(Prices  at  the  farm,  Aug.  1909  -  July  1914  =  100.) 


•  Oct. 

Sept . 

Oct. 

Month 

1924 

1925 

1925 

Trend 

Cotton 

186 

181 

173 

Lower 

Corn 

170 

154 

129 

Lower 

Wheat 

147 

163 

154 

Lower 

Hay 

106 

105 

105 

Unchanged 

Potatoes 

99 

174 

180 

Higher 

Beef  cattle 

106 

121 

121 

Unchanged 

Hogs 

131 

159 

154 

Lower 

Eggs 

178 

145 

175 

Higher 

Butter 

152 

161 

173 

Higher 

Wool 

210 

212 

209 

Lower 

Commodity  Groups 

(Wholesale  Prices; 

1910-1914 

=  100.) 

1/ 

Oct . 

Sept. 

Oct . 

Month 

1924 

1925 

1925 

Trend 

Farm  products 

149 

160 

155 

Lower 

Food,  etc. 

151 

159 

156 

Lower 

Cloths  &  clothing 

192 

193 

193 

Unchanged 

Fuel  &  lighting 

188 

196 

199 

Higher 

Metal  &  met.  products 

136 

136 

137 

Higher 

Bldg,  materials 

176 

179 

179 

Unchanged 

Chemicals,  etc. 

131 

134 

133 

Lower 

House-furnishing  goods 

177 

173 

174 

Higher 

ALL  COMMODITIES 

155 

163 

160 

Lower 

1/  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  index  numbers  converted  to  1910-1914  base. 


RELATIVE  PURCHASING  POWER 


{At  October  1925  Farm  Prices) 
Aug.  1909  -  July,  1914  =  100 


Of  a 

Unit  of: 

• 

In  terms  of : 

Cotton 

Corn 

Wheat 

Hay  Potatoes 

/ 

■a/ 

V 

All  commodities 

108 

81 

96 

65 

112 

Cloths,  etc. 

90 

67 

80 

54 

93 

Fuel,  etc. 

87 

65 

77 

53 

90 

Metals,  etc. 

126 

94 

113 

77 

131 

Bldg.  Materials 

97 

72 

86 

59 

101 

House-furnishing  goods 

100 

74 

89 

60 

104 

Beef  Cattle 

Hogs 

Eggs 

Butter 

Wool 

All  commodities 

76 

96 

109 

108 

130 

Cloths,  etc. 

63 

80 

91 

90 

108 

Fuel,  etc. 

61 

77 

88 

87 

105 

Metals,  etc. 

88 

112 

..128 

126 

152 

Bldg,  materials 

68 

86 

98 

97 

117 

House-furnishing  goods 

70 

89 

101 

100 

120 

Lower  prices  of  cotton,  wheat, 

corn  and  oats  during  October 

are 

responsible  for  a  slight 

drop  in  the 

general 

index  of 

farm  prices 

.  With 

farm  prices  at  143  and  non-agricultural  wholesale  prices  at  164,  the 
purchasing  power  of- farm  products  for  October  stood  at  8?,  the  lowest  this 
year  and  exactly  where  it  stood  a  year  ago. 


Farm  prices  for  November  are  not  yet  available,  but  market  price 
movements  indicate  that  the  loss  of  7  per  cent  in  the  relative  exchange  value 
of  farm  products  during  the  past  two  months  has  not  been  regained.  Still 
lower  prices  of  cotton  and  corn  during  November  largely  offset  the  seasonal 
advances  in  dairy  and  poultry  prices. 
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GENERAL  BUSINESS  INDICATORS 
RELATED  TO  AGRICULTURE 


PRODUCTION 

Pig  iron  daily  (Thou,  tons) 

Bituminous  coal  (Millions  tons) 
Automobiles  shipped  (Thou,  carloads) 

CONSUMPTION 

Cotton  by  mills  (Thou,  bales) 

Unfilled  orde* s  Steel  Corp,  (Thou.  T.) 
Building  contracts  (Millions  dollars) 
Hogs  slaughtered  (Thousands) 

Cattle  "  " 

Sheep  "  *• 

MOVEMENTS 


Bank  clearings  iN.Y.)  (Billions  dollars) 
Car  loadings  (Thousands) 

Mail  order  sales  (Millions  dollars) 

Men  employed,  N.  Y.  State  Factories  (Thou 
Av.  price  25  indue,  stocks  (Dollars) 
Interest  rate  (4-6  mo.  paper,  N.  Y. ) 
Retail  Food  Price  Index  (Dept.  Labor)* 
Wholesale  Price  Index  (*'ept.  Labor)* 


1924 

Oct. 


81 

40 

35 


534 

3.525 
345 

2.525 
1,432 
1 , 020 


22 

5,455 

41 

495 

117 

3.13 

149 

152 


1925 
Sept . 


95 

47 

51 


403 

3,717 

463 

1,645 

1,227 

981 


22 

4,297 

35 

500 

163 

4.19 

159 

160 


1925 

Oct. 


98 

53 

57 


544 

4,109 

443 

2,081 

1,450 

945 


26 

5,537 

52 

510 

174 

4.40 

162 

158 


Month's 

Trend 


Increase 

Increase 

Increase 


Increase 

Increase 

Decrease 

Increase 

Increase 

Decrease 


Increase 

Increase 

Increase 

Increase 

Increase 

Increase 

Higher 

Lower 


So  far  as  fundamental  conditions  go,  well-informed  men  still  judee  the  bu-i 

triduti  aSf8tr0nS  ^  h6aUhy  of  basic  ccmmoditles^s8 heavy  at¬ 

tribution  is  active;  retail  trade  is  strong.  The  building  boom  ie  still  on  though 

Sf  anoiherSna^reantThe  *  yealag0'  There  are'  howev^,  some  surface  indications° 
vner  nature.  ,he  securities  markets  have  reacted  sharply  from  their  specula- 

tive  peak;  several  Federal  Reserve  Banka  have  raised  their  recount  rts  ihe 

coal  industry  is  upset;  the  building  trades  in  several  cities  are  talking  strike 
prosper! ty^^68 '  BUt  ^  ^  PrS8ent'  th6  piCtur"  iS  continue*  ^dus^l 


Agriculture  continues  to  meet  resistance  in  the  high  level  of 
wages  and  charges.  The  domestic  raarxet  is  a  good  one  to  sell  in  but 

for  farmers  to  buy  in. 


industrial 

s*.  hard  cn< 


» 


1913=100 
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General 

GENERAL  TREND  OF  WAGES  AND 

1910*1914  =100 

Retail 

PRICES 

Wholesale 

Wholesale 

Year  and 

Wage 

Farm 

Price 

Price 

Price 

Month 

Level 

N. Y. factory 
workers 

Wages  2/ 

of  Food  1/ 

of  Food  1/ 

All  Commodities 

Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics 

1910 

— 

9? 

96 

ICO 

103 

1911 

— 

97 

95 

96 

95 

1912 

— 

101 

101 

103 

101 

1913 

— 

104 

103 

99 

102 

1914tJune)  100 

101 

106 

101 

100 

1915 

101 

102 

104 

104 

103 

193  6 

114 

112 

117 

120 

129 

191? 

129 

140 

151 

166 

180 

1918 

160 

176 

174 

187 

198 

1919 

185 

206 

192 

205 

210 

1920 

222 

239 

210 

218 

230 

1921 

203 

150 

158 

143 

150 

1922 

197 

146 

146 

137 

152 

1923 

214 

166 

151 

143 

156 

1924 

218 

166 

150 

143 

152 

1924 

January 

219 

159 

154 

142 

i 

154 

February 

218 

— 

152 

142 

154 

March 

222 

— 

148  * 

140 

153 

April 

218 

163 

146 

136 

151 

May 

217 

--- 

145 

136 

150 

June 

214 

— 

147 

135 

147 

July 

213 

168 

143 

138 

150 

August 

216 

— 

149 

143 

152 

September 

221 

— 

151 

147 

152 

October 

217 

171 

153 

151 

155 

November 

218 

— 

155 

153 

155 

December 

222 

— 

156 

157 

160 

1925 

January 

223 

156 

159 

159 

163 

February 

220 

— 

156 

156 

164 

March 

224 

— 

156 

153 

164 

April 

213 

163 

155 

153 

159 

May 

221 

— 

156 

152 

158 

June 

220 

— 

160 

154 

160 

July 

220 

170 

165 

156 

163 

August 

222 

— 

165 

158 

163 

September 

223 

— 

164 

159 

163 

October 

225 

173 

167 

157 

160 

1/  Bureau 
2/  Index 

of  Labor 
based  on 

Statistics 
both  monthly 

index  numbers  converted  to 
and  daily  wages. 

1910-1914  base . 
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NEW  INDEX  OF  GENERAL  TREND  OF  PRICES 
On  Five-Year  Base,  August,  1909  -  July,  1914  =  100 


1/  Computed  by  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  from  wholesale  prices  of  all  commodities 
except  those  from  United  States  farms.  1910-1914  =  100.  2/  The  value  of  a.  unit 

of  tho  farmer’s  product  in  exchange  for  non-agricultural  products  at  wholesale  prices, 
compared  with  pre-war  values.  Obtained  by  dividing  index  of  all  groups  (30  items) 
by  index  of  wholesale  prices  of  non-agricultural  products. 


THS  TREND  OF  MOVEMENT  TO  MARKET 


Figures  show  wheat,  corn,  hogs,  cattle,  sheep  receipts  at  primary  mar- 
markets;  butter  receipts  at  five  markets,  compiled  by  this  Bureau.  All 


figures  given  to  nearest 

thousand, 

that  is, 

three  ciphers 

omitted: 

WHEAT 

CORN 

HOG  3 

CATTLE 

SHEEP 

BUTTER 

Month 

Receipts 

Receipts 

Receipts 

Receipts 

Receipts 

Receipts 

Th .  bu . 

Th .  bu . 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Th.  lbs. 

1920  Total 

332,314 

210,332 

42,121 

22,197 

23,538 

406,290 

1921 

435,606 

340,908 

41,101 

19,787 

24,168 

472,031 

1922 

413,106 

378,598 

44 , 068 

23,218 

22 , 364 

530,601 

1923 

386,430 

271,858 

55,330 

23,211 

22,025 

549.207 

1924 

482,007 

278,719 

55,414 

23,695 

22,201 

591,439 

1920 

Oct . 

43,823 

18,434 

2,769 

2,209 

3,027 

27,955 

1921 

If 

42,014 

34,444 

3,214 

2,311 

3,042 

37,929 

1922 

If 

49,097 

31,24? 

3,682 

2,936 

3,311 

34,622 

1923 

II 

38,380 

15,104 

4,816 

2,802 

3,465 

38,558 

1924 

fl 

83,090 

17,950 

3,990 

2,737 

3,295 

42,220 

1925  Jan. 

23,247 

35,820 

6,105 

1,869 

1,467 

38,118 

"  Feb. 

18,493 

20,833 

4,558 

1,530 

1,388 

35,421 

"  Mar. 

16,925 

23,858 

3,528 

1,860 

1,504 

41 ,027 

"  Aor. 

10,023 

9,810 

3,247 

1,827 

1,541 

42,559 

"  May 

17,896 

11,935 

3,283 

1,737 

1 , 689 

57,276 

June 

20,465 

17,381 

3,507 

1,746 

1,603 

74,59? 

"  July 

37,919 

9,662 

2,793 

1,970 

1 , 699 

70,395 

"  Aug . 

41,928 

17,488 

2,549 

2,245 

2,064 

57,996 

"  Sept. 

57,756 

12,889 

2,741 

2,157 

2,627 

45,310 

"  Oct. 

34,111 

12,187 

3,390 

2,789 

3,198 

43,806 

Movement  of  grain 

relatively 

light  during 

;  October 

(partly  due 

to  ven 

bad  weather). 

Movement  of  hogs  scmswhat  lighter  and  cattle  and  sheep  about  like  same 
month  in  recent  years. 

Butter  movement  a  little  heavier  than  in  recent  years. 


*Note:  Figures  for  1920  and  1921  based  on  11  markets.  All  ethers  on  13  markets 
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THE  TREND  OF  EXPORT  MOVEMENT 


Compiled  from  Department  of  Commerce  reports  by  Division  of  Statistical 

Research  of  this  Bureau. 


Month 

WHEAT 

including 

flour 

TOBACCO 

(Leaf) 

BACON** 
HAMS  AND 
SHOULDERS 

LARD 

TOTAL* 

MEATS 

COTTON# 

running 

bales 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1.000 

Bushels 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Bales 

1920  Total 

307,630 

467,662 

821,922 

612,250 

1,043,500 

6,111 

1921 

355,661 

515,353 

647,680 

868,942 

786,260 

6,385 

1922 

232,302 

430,908 

631,452 

766,950 

733,832 

6,015 

1923 

171,928 

474,500 

828,890  1, 

035,382 

958,472 

5,224 

1924 

238,256 

546,555 

637,980 

944,095 

729,832 

6,653 

1920  Oct. 

43,033 

39,394 

58,627 

54,174 

70,079 

582 

1921 

25,211 

43,465 

35,711 

56,886 

44,059 

866 

1922 

25,07? 

58,353 

50,940 

66,333 

60,651 

797 

1923 

18,652 

44,948 

72,341 

76,378 

83,183 

770 

1924 

53,464 

56,227 

45,365 

60,813 

52,817 

942 

1925 

January 

12,928 

35,446 

56,169 

78,440 

65,705 

1,052 

IV 

February 

11,612 

23,806 

48,041 

60,363 

55,438 

792 

IV 

March 

16,202 

32,475 

53,853 

63,281 

62,016 

708 

•V 

April 

12,721 

30,850 

33,413 

44,447 

39,303 

440 

«• 

May 

12,976 

22,415 

33,475 

71,135 

38,97? 

314 

•t 

June 

10,758 

27,460 

39,690 

59,799 

45,398 

211 

•V 

July 

8,789 

39,037 

35,472 

49,414 

40,990 

198 

Vf 

August 

11,832 

34,890 

31,770 

45,740 

38,251 

313 

ft 

September 

12,992 

50,694 

32,900 

60,646 

40,230 

750 

If 

October 

8,910 

52,784 

30,705 

44,745 

37,071 

1,414 

*  Includes  fresh,  canned  and  pickled  beef, 
bacon,  hams  and  shoulders;  fresh,  canned, 
and  pickled  pork;  fresh  mutton  and  lamb. 

#  Excludes  linters. 

**  Includes  Cumberland  and  Wiltshire  sides. 
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COLD  STORAGE  SITUATION 

November  1  holdings  (Shows 

nearest  million,  six  figures 

omitted) : 

■  '  ■~!K 

■  * 

Commodity  5- 

Year  Average 

Year  Ago 

Month  Ago  November  1, 

Creamery  butter,  lbs. 

93 

135 

114 

95 

American  cheese,  lbs 

52 

68 

79 

72 

Case  eggs,  cases 

5,171* 

5,267* 

8,612* 

6,320* 

Total  poultry,  lbs. 

38 

55 

44 

54 

Total  beef,  lb3. 

70 

67 

41 

48 

Total  pork,  lbs 

428 

408 

467 

392 

Lard,  lbs. 

40 

32 

72 

37 

Lamb  &  mutton,  lbs. 

12.9 

3.2 

1.1 

1.5 

Total  meats,  lbs. 

568 

535 

562 

486 

Country  drawing  on  its  stored  stocks  of  dairy  products  and  egg3. 


Stocks  of  pork  products  also  showed  a  seasonable  reduction  during 
October,  while  beef  and  lamb  showed  some  seasonal  increases. 


Stored  stocks  of  dairy  and  poultry  products  above  average;  meats 
below  average. 


’Thousands,  or  three  figures,  omitted. 
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THE  DAIRY  SITUATION 

November  passes  without  any  outstanding  developments  in  the  dairy 
situation,  although  for  the  butter  group  there  is  a  growing  interest  in 
wnat  is  doing  in  foreign  countries.  For  some  time  there  has  been  occa¬ 
sional  talk  about  the  possibility  of  imports  of  butter,  particularly  from 
tae  rapidly  expanding  dairy  countries  south  of  the  equator.  Early  in  tr.e 
month  a  heavy  shipment  of  New  Zealand  butter  reached  San  Francisco,  and  it 
is  now  reported  that  several  thousand  boxes  are  afloat  from  Argentine  to 
New  York.  These  shipments  were  not  the  cause  of  concern,  but  nevertheless 
they  did  not  pass  unnoticed.  Consideratle  of  the  New  Zealand  butter  was  put 
in  storage  pending  favoraLle  price  developments.  The  Argentine  shipment 
comes  in  consignment.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  foreign  situation  has  re¬ 
mained  firm  and  sufficiently  high  in  relation  to  domestic  prices  plus  the 
tariff  to  have  precluded  the  possibility  of  imports  of  any  consequence. 

Butter  prices  are  subject  to  daily  fluctuation  under  prevailing 
methods  of  buying  and  selling,  and  this  together  with  the  fact  that  a 
tnird  or  more  of  total  domestic  production  is  converted  into  butter,  makes 
buLter  price  changes  of  paramount  interest  and  importance.  November  is 
marked  by  some  rather  sharp  changes,  although  as  they  are  analyzed  they  do 
not  appear  particularly  significant.  By  the  middle  of  the  month  a  gain  of 
3  cents  has  been  made  over  the  October  closing  price,  but  this  was  later  lost 
and  without  the  market  losing  any  of  its  apparent  firmness. 

One  feature  of  the  price  situation  which  is  of  interest  is  the  compari¬ 
son  with  a  year  ago.  At  the  close  of  October,  prices  were  9  cents  higher  than 
last  year,  but  as  the  month  of  November  progressed  this  difference  narrowed 
and  was  but  3  cents  at  the  time  of  this  writing.  It  will  be  recalled  that  in 
1924  substantial  increases  in  butter  prices  occurred  from  the  middle  of  Octo¬ 
ber  through  the  entire  month  of  November.  High  prices  have  continued  to  stim¬ 
ulate  current  production  as  is  shown  by  receipts  at  markets  which  during 
November  will  probably  be  as  much  as  10  per  cent  heavier  than  last  year.  This 
increase,  however,  must  be  discounted  somewhat  on  account  of  intermarket  ship¬ 
ments  of  storage  butter. 

Current  cheese  production  is  apparently  no  heavier  than  last  year,  al¬ 
though  for  the  year  it  will  likely  show  a  slight  gain.  Condensed  milk  produc¬ 
tion  in  October  was  almost  identical  with  that  of  September,  with  neither 
month  showing  any  material  increase  over  1924. 

Turning  to  the  other  source  of  availalle  supplies,  stocks  on  hand,  we 
find  that  on  November  1  storage  holdings  if  butter  were  approximately  30  per 
cent  lighter,  American  cheese  6  per  cent  heavier  and  canned  milk  about  5  per 
cent  heavier  than  last  year.  Unless  export  conditions  change,  domestic  trade 
will  have  to  almost  entirely  absorb  storage  reserves  as  well  as  current  pro¬ 
auction,  but  there  is  no  feeling  prevalent  which  even  suggests  that  this  can 
not  be  done.  All  dairy  products  have  moved  fairly  well  despite  high  prices, 
which  factor  as  much  as  any  other  is  responsible  for  dairy  markets  pretty 
generally  being  in  what  may  be  termed  a  satisfactory  condition. 

L.  M .  Davis, 

Division  of  Dairy  and  Poultry  Products,  B.A.E. 
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DAIRY  SITUATION 

Stocks  on  hand  -  November-  I  -  United  States 


In  Cold  Storage 

In  Manufacturers'  Hands 

Butter  Cheese* 

Cond. 

&  Evap.  Milk 

Powdered  Milk(2) 

1925  94,983  90,891 

1924  135,018  88,043 

185,58 

179,46 

17,417 

012,146 

Change  -  40,065  +•  2,848 

Per  cent  change  -  29.7  +  3.2 

Change  from 

5  year  average  -  2,1  +  31.8 

+ 

+ 

6,121 

3.4 

-  4,729 

-  38.9 

*  All  Types. (2)  Includes  Skim  Milk,  and 

RECEIPTS  OF  BUTTER 

Cream  Powder. 

AND  CHEESE 

Butter  at  4  Principal  Markets* 

Am.  Cheese  at 

Wis.  Warehouses 

October 


Jan, -Oct.  Inc. 


October 


Jan. -Oct,  Inc. 


1925 

41,552 

482,047 

24,222 

250,657 

1924 

40,414 

504,946 

23,290 

242,817 

Change 

+  1,138 

-  22,899 

532 

+  7,760 

Per  cent  change 

+  2.8 

4.6 

4,0 

+  3.2 

*New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia  and  Boston 

**B7  I— GETS  AND  EXPORTS  -  OCTOBER 


Butter 


Cheese  Cond.  and  Evap.  Milk  Powdered  Milk(l) 


1925  -  October 
1924  -  October 

Jan.rQct.  1925 
Jan. -Oct.  1924 


24  Ira . 
2,518  Ex. 


6,465  Im. 
6,896  Im. 


10,218  Ex. 
21,907  Ex. 


453  Im. 
1  ',03 Ex, 


1,752  Im. 
11,342  Im. 


40 , 778  Im. 
44,343  Im. 


135,435  Ex. 
174,362  Ex. 


1,743  Im. 
2, 558  Ex. 


(1)  Includes  Skim  Powder. 

BUTTER  SUMMARY 

FOR  JANUARY  -  October  INC, 

■  :  - .  .  :  . 

1925 

1924 

Change  in  1925  %  of 

Charge 

In  cold  storage  Jan.  1. 
Production: 

Creafiiery  (Est.)10  mo. 
Farm  (Est. )10  mo. 

Net  imports  (Jan.-  Oct.) 

65,657 

1,130,500 

516,436 

1,752 

30,299 

1 , 195,834 
524,580 
11,342 

+  35.358  + 

-  65,334 
. ,  8 , 094 

9,590 

116.7 

5 . 46 

1 .54 

84.5 

TOTAL  . 

..1,714,395 

1,762,055 

-  47,660 

2.7 

In  Cold  Storage  October  1 

94,983 

135,018 

-  40,035 

29.7 

Apparent  consumption 
during  Jan.  -  Oct. 

1.619,412 

1,627,037 

-  7,625 

0.5 

App.  consumption  -  Oct. 

163,609 

161,158 

+  2,451  + 

i.5 

T.  R.  Pirtle , 

Division  of  Dairy  and  Poultry  Products,  B.  A.  E. 
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THE  POULTRY  AND  EGG  SITUATION 


As  November  draws  to  a  close,  interest  in  the  egg  situation  centers  on 
winter  production  as  this  will  play  an  important  part  in  the  price  situation 
ana  the  disposal  of  the  remaining  stocks  of  storage  eggs.  Receipts  at  the 
principal  markets,  which  ran  slightly  behind  last  year  in  October,  were  also 
slightly  less  during  the  first  three  weeks  of  November.  This  resulted  in 
higher  prices  for  most  grades  of  fresh  and  a  greater  swing  toward  the  use  of 
storage  eggs  with  a  little  more  strength  on  this  class  of  goods.  However, 
the  movement  of  the  storage  product,  while  greater  than  last  year,  has  not 
been  sufficient,  in  view  of  a  surplus  of  over  a  million  cases  on  November  first, 
to  give  promise  of  moving  the  bulk  of  the  stocks  remaining  at  any  considerable 
advance  in  price  and  the  market  on  refrigerators  was  weaker  again  toward  the 
end  of  the  month.  At  that  time  receipts  began  to  run  heavier  than  in  1924. 
tnis  Deing  particularly  tru*  of  nearby  whites  and  Pacific  Coast  eggs  at 
New  York.  A  scarcity  of  fancy  brown  eggs  ai  that  market  has  caused  them  to 
advance  rapidly  during  the  month  and  to  sell  at  higher  prices  than  white  eggs. 
Tne  low  point  in  receipts  and  the  high  point  in  prices  have  apparently  been 
reacned  or  passed,  but  cold  and  snowy  weather  would  doubtless  cause  a  firmer 
situation  and  might  result  in  temporarily  higher  prices. 

The  market  on  both  live  and  dressed  poultry  has  been  active,  as  is 
usual  to  Thanksgiving.  Turkeys,  ducks  and  geese  have  been  in  greatest  demand 
at  higher  prices  than  last  year.  Turkeys  have  sold  for  close  to  10  cents 
higher  on  expectation  of  a  shorter  crop,  but  supplies  have  been  ample  to  take 
care  of  tne  demand  for  the  Thanksgiving  market  and  there  was  a  slight  weaken¬ 
ing  tendency  at  the  close. 

Receipts  of  dressed  poultry  at  the  principal  markets  are  running  well 
up  to  last  year.  While  considerable  stock  is  going  to  the  freezers,  con¬ 
sumption  is  apparently  better  and  storage  stocks  are  not  accumulating  quite 
so  rapidly  as  a  year  ago  when  the  prevalence  of  disease  was  causing  serious 
restriction  in  the  use  of  poultry.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the  stock 
arriving  is  of  ordinary  to  poor  quality  and  is  not  selling  very  well,  but 
stocK  of  fine  quality  is  finding  a  ready  outlet  at  well  maintained  prices. 

R.  R.  Slocum, 

Division  of  Dairy  and  Poultry  Products,  B.A.E. 
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POULTRY  AND  EGG  SITUATION. 
(Thousands,  i.e.  000  omitted) 
Stocks  in  Storage  November  1  1925 

United  States 

Shell  eggs 
(Cases) 

Frozen  eggs 
(Pounds) 

Dressed  poultry 
(Pounds ) 

1925 

6,320 

45,333 

53 , 724 

1924 

5,267 

26,633 

55,139 

Change 

+  1,053 

+  18,700 

-  1,415 

Per  cent 

+  20.0 

+  70.2 

2.6 

%  change  from  5-yr. 

av .  +  22.2 

+  57.2 

+  40.1 

Imports  and  Exports  of  Poultry  and  Eggs  -  January  1,  to  October  31.  1925. 


Imports 

1925 

1924 

Exports 

1925 

1C  24 

Shell  eggs  (dozens; 

558 

334 

21,125 

24,395 

Whole  eggs,  dried  (Lbs.) 

825 

680) 

Whole  eggs,  frozen  (Lbs.) 

9,447 

2,605) 

Yolks,  dried  (Lbs.) 

5,176 

3,737) 

223 

484 

Yolks,  frozen  (Lbs.) 

4,478 

2,664) 

Egg  albumen,  dried  (Lbs. ) 

3,642 

2,561) 

Egg  albumen,  frozen,  prepared 

or  preserved  (lbs.) 

3,119 

656) 

Live  poultry,  (Lbs.) 

836 

618 

\ 

617 

6£6 

Dressed  poultry  (Lbs.) 

1,479 

1,271 

(1) 

4,915 

(1)3,845 

Poultry,  canned  or  prepared  (Lbs.) 

286 

362 

(2) 

- 

63 

(1)  Includes  game. 

(2)  Not 

separately 

statec . 

Receipts  and  Apparent  Trade  Output  ct  Four  Markets  -  Eggs  (Cases) 


OCTOBER  Jan.  1  -  OCT.  31 


Receipts 

Net  storage 
Movement 

App.  trade 
Output 

Receipts 

Net  storage 
Movement 

App.  trade 
Output 

1925 

661 

-807 

1,468 

13,835 

+  1,995 

11,840 

1924 

696 

-762 

1,458 

13,763 

+  1,286 

12,477 

Change 

35 

+  10 

+  72 

637 

Per  cent 

5. 

+  .7 

+  .5 

5.1 

Receipts  and  Apparent  Trade  Output  at  Four  Markets  -  Dressed  Poultry  (Lbs 

.) 

OCTOBER 

JAN. 

1  -  OCT.'  31 

Receipts 

Net  storage 

App.  trade 

Receipts 

Net  storage 

App.  trade 

Movement 

output 

Movement 

output 

1325 

27,259 

+  5,734 

21,525 

190,077 

-  54,510 

244,587 

1924 

26,982 

+  8,837 

18,145 

218,219 

-  26,057 

244,276 

Change 

+  277 

+  3,380 

-28,142 

+  Ml 

Per  cent 

+  1. 

+  18.6 

12.9 

+  .1 
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POTATO  MARKET  SITUATION 


After  losing  one-fourth  to  one-half  of  the  great  October  rise, 
potato  prices  began  to  start  upward  again  in  a  hesitating  manner.  The 
situation  is  rather  critical.  Briefly,  the  country-wide  potato  price 
level  had  risen  from  about  $2  per  100  pounds  late  in  September  to  54 
tne  last  of  October,  and  then  slipped  back  to  about  53.50  toward  the 
end  of  November.  A  great  many  buyers  and  sellers  are  waiting  at  such 
times  to  see  what  happens  before  taking  action,  and  the  markets  become 
dull,  stocks  accumulate,  and  shipments  decrease.  While  the  high  price 
plainly  discounts  a  great  deal  of  crop  shortage,  there  is  uneasiness 
regarding  the  extent  of  present  injury  and  the  probability  of  foreign 
competition. 

The  increase  of  some  2  million  bushels  reported  in  November 
represented  mostly  better  yield  in  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia  and 
Onio,  partly  offset  by  losses  in  New  York,  the  Dakotas,  and  various 
other  States.  Further  loss  by  freezing  and  rot  appears  to  have  been 
serious  according  to  scattered  local  reports  since  the  November  esti¬ 
mate.  Consideralle  partly  frozen  or  decayed  stock  is  received  in  city 
markets.  There  is  always  more  or  less  small  and  poor  stock  offered  in 
times  of  high  prices.  Potato  shipments  have  decreased  rapidly  since  the 
middle  of  November,  partly  because  of  oversupply  at  the  great  terminal 
markets. 

Earlier  uncertainty  over  the  prospect  of  heavy  potato  imports  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  passed.  Europe's  heavy  production  is  shut  out  of  our  mar¬ 
kets,  at  present,  by  the  disease  quarantine  and  there  appears  to  be  no 
liklihood  of  a  modification  of  the  quarantine  regulations.  This  leaves 
only  Canada  as  a  source  of  possible  supply  at  this  time.  Judging  from 
past  years  when  shortage  prevailed  in  Canada  also,  we  are  likely  to  re¬ 
ceive  no  more  than  moderately  heavy  supplies  from  that  source.  In  1911 
Canada  and  the  United  States  each  had  about  the  same  production  per 
capita  as  now,  and  the  tariff  then  was  nearly  as  high.  Canada  shipped 
us  only  a  few  hundred  carloads.  In  the  equally  short  crop  year  of  1916 
Canada  exported  some  2,000  carloads.  In  our  most  recent  very  short  po¬ 
tato  year  (1919),  Canada  had  a  large  crop  and  exported  about  10,000 
cars,  but  there  was  no  tariff  barrier  that  year.  This  year  Canada,  like 
the  United  States,  has  only  a  three-fourths  crop,  also  there  is  a  50  cent 
tariff  and  rather  high  freight  cost.  Under  such  conditions  potato  ex¬ 
ports  to  the  United  States  would  be  expected  to  total  much  less  than  in 
1919,  although  possibly  more  than  in  other  short  years  because  no  import¬ 
ant  quantity  can  be  drawn  from  Europe.  As  a  rule,  Canada  has  not  often 
sent  out  much  over  5,000  carloads  to  all  countries  combined.  The  per 
capita  home  consumption  for  eating,  feeding  and  waste  even  in  a  year  of 
shortage  seems  to  be  far  greater  in  Canada  than  that  of  the  United  States. 
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If  Canada  should  ship  us  somewhere  between  the  2,030  cars  of  the  1916 
season  and  the  10,000  cars  in  the  1919  season,  the  total  would  be  only 
auout  enough  for  our  city  market!  a  week  or  so.  Canadian  stock,  includ¬ 
ing  ship  carpoes,  has  been  coming  lately  at  the  rate  of  about  3C0  cars  a 
week,  or  4  per  cent  to  5  per  cent  of  the  recent  weekly  supply.  If  that 
rate  were  to  be  kept  up  for  a  season  or  25  weeks,  the  total  would  equal 
7,  POO  carloads  -  not  more  than  enough  for  the  yearly  supply  of  1  large 
city  market  -  but  heavy  Canadian  arrivals  at  such  convenient  markets  as 
Boston  and  New  York  sometimes  have  considerable  effect  on  local  prices. 

If  there  were  no  quarantine,  it  is  likely  that  great  quantities 
of  potatoes  would  be  rushed  in  from  the  British  Isles,  France,  Holland,' 
Belgium,  and  other  countries.  Cir  combined  receipts  of  fireign  stock 
might  then  equal  or  exceed  the  20,000  carloads  of  1911,  which  was  by 
far  the  greatest  year  of  potato  imports.  It  appears  that  none  of  the 
European  potato  regions  has  been  atle  to  show  a  clean  bill  of  potato 
health.  It  is  apparently  the  task  of  the  North  American  potato  coun¬ 
tries  to  make  the  most  of  their  short  crops,  including  careful  storage, 
and  marketing  of  the  other  vegetables  which  may  partly  take  the  place 
of  potatoes. 


C.  B.  Fiske,' 

Division  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  B.a.E. 
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THE  FEED  GRAIN  MARKET  OUTLOOK 


The  corn  crop  this  year  is  now  estimated  at  about  3,130,000,000 
bushels,  an  increase  of  575,000,000  bushels  over  last  year's  produc¬ 
tion.  Relatively  less  corn  may  be  available  for  market,  however,  than 
tne  production  figures  alone  indicate,  as  a  large  part  of  the  increase 
will  be  required  to  replenish  farm  stocks  and  meet  the  increased  feed¬ 
ing  demand  which  likely  will  develop  as  a  result  of  the  more  profitable 
market  prices  prevailing  for  livestock  and  dairy  products- 

While  the  corn  crop  is  much  larger  than  last  year,  the  total  sun- 
ply  is  25 ,000,0 jO  bushels  smaller  tnan  the  averago  for  the  past  5  years 
and  smaller  than  the  supply  of  any  other  year  except  last  year  during 
these  5  years.  Farm  stocks  on  November  1  were  only  about  61,000,000 
busnels,  and  stocks  in  the  principal  markets  totaled  less  than  2,000,000 
bushels. 

While  the  number  of  hogs  on  the  farms  is  about  10  per  cent  less 
than  last  year  the  ratio  of  corn  to  hog  prices  is  distinctly  favorable 
for  feeding  hogs  for  market,  and  an  increased  amount  of  corn  will  very 
likely  be  fed  as  it  will  be  profitable  to  feed  hogs  to  heavier  weights 
tnan  last  year.  If  prices  continue  favorable,  the  number  of  spring  pigs 
may  be  increased  so  that  a  large  amount  of  arn  may  be  required  for  sum¬ 
mer  and  fall  feeding  until  another  crop  is  produced.  Cattle  also  will 
probably  be  fed  more  grain,  and  beef  cattle  will  be  better  finished 
than  last  year.  The  prices  of  dairy  products  have  advanced,  which 
snould  encourage  more  feeding  of  grain  to  dairy  cattle. 

The  supply  of  other  feed  grains  which  may  be  used  to  supplement 
the  corn  crop  is  no  larger  than  last  year,  and  feeding  since  harvest 
before  the  new  corn  was  available  is  likely  to  have  been  heavier  than 
during  the  same  period  last  year.  The  supply  of  oats,  including  stocks 
on  farms  and  in  commercial  channels  on  August  1,  was  about  22.000,000 
bushels  smaller  than  last  year.  Marketings  have  been  heavier,  however, 
and  indications  are  that  larger  amounts  have  passed  into  consuming 
channels  as  a  result  of  the  relatively  low  prices.  Stocks  in  the  mar¬ 
kets,  while  large,  have  shown  no  increase  since  the  first  of  October, - 
and  exports  to  date  have  totaled  about  20,000,000  bushels  or  about 
twice  the  total  amount  exported  last  year. 

The  barley  crop  was  nearly  40,000,000  bushels  above  the  1924  pro¬ 
duction  but  about  half  of  the  increase  was  in  California  where  last  year's 
crop  was  a  near  failure.  Larger  crops  in  Europe  have  lowered  export 
prices,  and  exports  to  the  middle  of  November  totaled  20,750,000  bushels 
or  within  a  million  of  last  year's  total  exports.  But  little  more  barley, 
tnerefore, will  be  available  for  feeding  and  marketing  in  the  Central  West 
during  the  remainder  of  the  crop  year  than  last  year. 


Dry  weather  in  the  Southwest  reduced  the  grain  sorghum  crop 
nearly  21,000,000  bushels.  The  supply  of  other  feed  grains  and 
forage  was  also  materially  reduced  by  the  drought  in  that  territory 
which  will  probably  increase  the  demand  in  the  central  western  mar¬ 
kets  for  both  corn  and  oats. 

The  expected  early  movement  of  new  corn  has  been  delayed  by 
rain  and  unfavorable  weather  over  a  large  part  of  the  Crain  Belt, 
with  the  result  that  stocks  have  become  very  small  while  arrivals 
of  new  corn  contain  excessive  moisture  and  in  most  instances  must  be 
dried  before  it  is  in  condition  to  pass  into  consuming  channels.  The 
quality  has  deteriorated  in  some  sections  and  this  will  also  have  tne 
effect  of  reducing  the  available  supply.  When  the  demand  and  supply 
situation  of  all  feed  grains  is  fully  considered  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  moderate  increase  in  the  corn  supply  should  ovei burden  the 
market., 

G.  A.  Collier,’ 

Division  of  Hay,  Feed,  and  Seed,  B.  A.  E. 
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SUPPLY  SITUATION  IN  CATTLE  AND  HOGS 


Preliminary  returns  from  the  1925  census  have  been  published 
complete  for  16  States.  County  figures  representing  from  40  to  93 
per  cent  of  all  cattle  reported  in  the  State  in  1920  have  been  re¬ 
leased  for  28  States.  In  the  remaining  4  States,  published  county 
figures  represent  from  15  to  29  per  cent  of  the  cattle  in  those 
States  in  the  previous  census.  For  the  country  as  a  whole,  the 
published  figures  represent  territory  having  70  per  cent  of  the  cat¬ 
tle  enumerated  in  1920.  These  figures  show  a  probable  reduction  of 
slightly  over  5  million  head  as  compared  with  the  1920  enumeration. 

Tne  surprising  feature,  however,  in  these  census  returns  is  that  the 
27  States  which  in  1920  were  shown  to  have  dairy  cattle  comprising 
more  than  50  per  cent  of  all  the  cattle  in  the  State  show  the  great¬ 
est  decrease,  namely  a  total  cf  3,655,000  head  or  12.7  per  cent  of 
the  23,779,000  reported  in  1920.  The  21  States  whose  cattle  were 
classed  as  more  than  50  per  cent  beef  cattle  in  1920  show  a  total 
decrease  of  only  1,332,000  head,  or  3.65  per  cent  of  the  37,872,000 
they  had  in  1920.  The  27  dairy  cattle  States,  with  the  exception 
of  Arkansas,  Minnesota  and  Washington,  are  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River  while  the  21  beef  cattle  States,  with  the  exception  of  Florida 
and  West  Virginia,  are  west  thereof. 

Inspection  of  the  published  county  figures  for  some  of  the 
dairy  States  shows  that  the  decrease  has  been  mainly  in  cattle 
classed  as  "other  dairy  cattle"  and  "other  beef  cattle"  rather  than  in 
dairy  cows.  In  other  words,  it  appears  that  the  greatest  reduction 
has  teen  in  young  dairy  stock  and  in  the  inferior  beef  cattle  found 
in  many  dairy  sections.  The  fact  that  market  receipts  of  calve3  have 
been  heavy  during  the  past  two  years,  especially  in  the  dairy  sections, 
tends  to  explain  the  census  figures  and  supports  the  conclusion 
drawn . 


One  of  the  most  puzzling  features  of  the  present  cattle  situa¬ 
tion  is  the  attitude  of  Corn  Belt  feeders  in  making  purchases  of  feeder 
cattle  for  further  finishing.  Notwithstanding  a  big  corn  crop  with  a 
combination  of  low  prices  for  corn  and  high  prices  for  finished  cattle, 
there  has  been  no  heavy  movement  of  Stockers  and  feeders  from  the  mar¬ 
kets  to  the  country.  It  is  possible  that  the  direct  movement  from  the 
range  to  feed  lots  has  increased,  but  no  information  is  available  to 
that  effect.  In  1922  and  in  1923,  both  years  of  big  corn  crops,  the 
stocker  and  feeder  movement  from  all  public  stockyards  during  the  i our 
months  July  to  October,  inclusive,  numbered  more  than  2.1  million  head. 

In  1924  with  the  smallest  corn  crop  in  over  20  years  it  amounted  to 
1.8  million  head,  whereas  this  year  it  amounts  to  slightly  more  than 
1.7  million.  The  movement  in  the  first  3  weeks  in  November  from  12 
mirkets  shows  no  increasing  tendency  to  buy  feeders.  The  spread  be- 
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tween  prices  of  stockers  and  feeders  and  prices  of  high  grade  fat 
cattle  this  fall  was  never  greater,  thus  indicating  possibilities  of 
good  profits  to  the  cattle  feeder.  Two  reasons  advanced  for  the  de¬ 
creased  demand  for  stockers  and  feelers  this  year  were  dry  pastures 
and  relatively  high  prices  for  corn  which  prevailed  until  early  fall. 
However,  with  these  conditions  reversed,  there  seems  to  be  no  stimu¬ 
lation  in  the  demand  for  feeders.  Reports  indicate  that  many  of  the 
*  feeders  taken  to  the  country  are  being  returned  to  market  after  a 
snort  feed,  so  it  would  appear  that  no  large  supply  of  fed  cattle  is 
in  sight  for  next  winter  and  spring.  This  is  one  of  the  features  of 
the  present  situation  which  indicates  good  prices  for  finished  cattie 
during  the  first  half  of  1926.  It  should  not  be  overlooked,  however, 
tnat  Texas  may  have  a  large  supply  of  fat  grass  cattle  for  market  dur¬ 
ing  the  late  spring  as  range  conditions  in  that  State  are  the  best  in 
several  years. 

The  reduction  in  hog  production  with  increased  prices  for  pork 
no  doubt  has  been  a  material  factor  in  such  price  improvement  as  has 
taken  place  in  the  cattle  industry  and  as  further  reduction  in  supplies 
of  pork  are  anticipated  until  the  fall  of  1926,  prospects  would  appear 
to  favor  the  cattleman  from  the  standpoint  of  pork  competition  for  at 
least  another  year. 

The  1925  pig  crop  is  indicated  to  be  at  least  10  million  head 
less  than  that  in  1923  and  3.5  million  less  than  in  1924.  Based  on 
average  dressed  yields  of  hogs  and  cattle  slaughtered  under  Federal 
inspection  during  the  four  years,  1921-1924,  a  carcass  of  beef  is 
equivalent  in  weight  to  3.05  hog  carcasses.  Hence  it  would  require 
nearly  1,150,000  head  of  average  weight  cattle  to  offset  this  decrease 
in  hogs. 


However,  it  is  possible  that  supplies  of  pork  products  for  do¬ 
mestic  consumption  in  1926  may  be  as  large  as  in  1925  in  spite  of  the 
smaller  number  of  hogs.  If  still  higher  prices  of  products  reduce  ex¬ 
ports  as  much  in  1926  from  the  exports  of  1925  as  they  did  in  1925  from 
the  exports  in  1924,  the  supplies  remaining  for  domestic  consumption 
will  show  little  decrease.  The  dressed  weight  equivalent  of  our  net  ex¬ 
ports  of  pork  during  the  first  9  months  of  this  year  amounted  to  approx¬ 
imately  1,317  million  pounds,  as  compared  with  1,852  million  pounds  in 
1924  and  2,014  million  pounds  in  1923.  Expressed  in  hog  carcasses  of 
the  average  weight  obtained  the  past  four  years,  the  decrease  represents 
the  equivalent  of  3  million  as  compared  with  1924  and  4  million  compared 
with  1923.  Our  actual  shortage  of  hogs  for  domestic  consumption  as  com¬ 
pared  with  1924,  therefore,  would  not  exceed  more  than  one-half  million 
head.  If  the  present  crop  of  hogs  is  fed  to  heavier  weights,  as  seems 
likely  with  the  present  favorable  corn-hog  ratio,  the  shortage  of  pork 
products  may  be  eliminated  entirely. 

C.  A.  Burmeister, 

Marketing  Livestock,  Meats  and  Wool  Division,  B.A.E. 
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THE  SITUATION  IN  VARIOUS  KEY  STATES 


(From  Reports  of  State  Statisticians  of  this  Bureau) 


TEXAS  -  Good  harvest  weather  has  been  badly  needed  to  save  the 
crops.  Continued  rains  and  exceptionally  early  freezing  weather  have 
done  considerable  damage,  particularly  to  quality  of  late  farm  produce. 
Since  the  weather  has  cleared,  cotton,  corn,  grain  sorghums,  peanuts, 
sweet  potatoes,  sugarcane,  broomcorn,  hay  and  rice  are  being  harvested 
rapidly. 

While  the  sowing  of  wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  rye  has  been  re¬ 
tarded  by  heavy  rains,  the  early  sown  is  doing  very  well  and  already 
aitording  excellent  pasturage.  In  many  instances,  cotton  is  turning 
out  much  better  than  expected,  a  not  unusual  occurrence  in  a  dry  year; 
however,  the  late  crop  in  the  northwest  was  badly  damaged  and  thousands 
of  bales  were  lost  by  the  low  temperatures  in  October.  Late-planted 
grain  and  feed  crops  in  the  drought  area  have  done  well,  in  a  measure 
supplying  the  losses  of  the  summer.  Late  rice  has  suffered  consider¬ 
able  damage  from  the  rains. 

The  movement  of  citrus  fruit  and  vegetables  from  the  Rio  Grande 
Valley  has  begun.  Fall  tomatoes,  spinach  and  peppers  are  doing  well, 
and  the  transplanting  of  onions  is  going  on.  It  is  expected  that  the 
peak  of  the  vegetable  movement  will  be  later  than  usual  as  a  result  of 
tne  delay  in  planting  from  heavy  rains  and  high  water. 

Cattle,  sheep  and  goats  are  going  into  the  winter  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  Hogs  and  sheep  are  in  good  demand  while  both  beef  and  dairy  cat¬ 
tle  have  tended  upward  in  price  this  fall.  Turkey  dressing  started 
early  in  November.  The  birds  are  of  good  quality  but  smaller  than  usual, 
and  many  will  be  held  for  the  Christmas  market.  Warehouse  stocks  of  figs 
are  lower  than  at  this  time  last  year.  There  is  a  growing  demand  for  tne 
preserved  product. 

Business  in  most  of  the  State  has  settled  down  to  a  steady  basis. 
In  the  country  collections  are  draggy  owing  to  the  recent  heavy  rains  and 
to  a  tendency  to  hold  produce  for  a  better  market.  Much  hay  has  been 
shipped  in  from  other  States,  and  in  February  and  March  there  should  be 
an  increased  demand  for  grain  when  farming  operations  get  well  started. 

The  large  small-grain  acreage  has  stimulated  the  sales  of  drills,  and 
row-binders  have  been  sold  in  large  numbers  to  take  care  of  the  late 
bundle-crops.  Logging  operations  have  been  retarded  by  the  rains  slow¬ 
ing  up  both  production  and  shipments.  Retailers  are  buying  lumber  very 


conservatively,  yet  building  operations  in  the  larger  Texas  cities  are 
considerably  in  advance  of  last  year's.  Heavy  roads  have  slowed  down 
the  sale  of  cement,  but  the  demand  is  becoming  good  again.  Thousands 
of  barrels  are  being  shipped  by  water  to  Florida  on  account  of  the  rail 
embargo  there.  —  H.  H.  Schutz. 
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A  YEAR  OF  LOWER  CROP  BUT  HIGHER  LIVESTOCK  VALUES 

Agricultural  production  in  1925  showed  a  significant  readjust¬ 
ment  iir  favor  of  livestock'  producers.  The  gross  value  of  the  croms 
measured  by  Decenber  1  prices  was  around  59,615,000,000  compared  with 
$10,062,000,000  in  1924.  T.ie  pressure  of  the  times  Lias  for  five  years 
forced  an  increasing  output  per  farm  worker  but  a  declining  gross  pro¬ 
duction  per  capita  -  a  process  finally  marked  this  past  year  by  s~>me- 
curtailment  of  livestock  production.  Higher  livestock  prices  have,  in 
consequence,  probably  offset  the  shrinkage  in  total  value  of  the  crops. 

It  was  a  fairly  good  crop  season  outside  the  drou3.1t  areas  of  the 
Southwest  and  tne  Piedmont  territory.  Cotton  turned  out  one  of  the  three 
largest  crops  ever  produced..  Its  December  1  farm  value  was  around 
$1,628,000,000,  slightly  under  last  year.  Winter  wheat  showed  a  farm 
value  of  some  #590,000,000  against  $776,000,000  last  year,  a  smaller-  crop 
offsetting  a  higher  price.  An  increase  had  been  expected  in  wheat -acreage 
for  this  winter  but  the  unfavorable  fall  reduced  the  planting,  instead, 
by  about  416,000  acres  or  1  per  cent  below  that  sown  in  the  fall  of  1924. 
Potatoes,  with  a  7  per  cent  cut  in  acreage,  a  24  per  cent  smaller  produc¬ 
tion,  but  a  gross  crop,  .v.alus.  about  2  1/2  times  that  of  1924,  give  the 
community  an  inkling  of  what_ul timate  curtailment  on  the  farms  might 
mean.  Prices  of  feed  grains  and  roughages  have  mainly  reflected  the 
lessened  number  of  animal  mouths  to  be  fed.  The  gross  farm  value  of-  all 
grains  is  14  per  cent  below  1924. 

Tne  year  marked  a  low  level  in  hog  production.  The  1925  pig  crop 
in  tne  Corn  Belt  was  the  smallest  in  five  years,  representing  5  to  5  1/2 
million  fewer  pigs  farrowed  than  in  1924.  The  survey  of  last  month  indi¬ 
cates  an  increase  of  11  per  cent  in  sows  bred  for  next  spring  farrowing 
over  the  n.imber  that  actually .farrowed  last  spring.  The  1925  census  and 
market  receipts  indicate. a. reduction  in  eastern  dairy  herds,  especially 
of  calves  and  heifers. .  The  .decrease  in  western  range  cattle  has  appar¬ 
ently  been  less  than  generally  thought.  The  census  indicates  fully  as  • 
many  cattle  as  in  1920  west  of  the  Continental  Divide.  The  -number  of-'  . . 
sheep  in  the  country  has  presumably  increased. 

It  is  possible  that  the  current  spread  between  feed  irices  and 
animal  products  will  generate  a  renewed  up-swing  in  livestock  production. 

But  the  1926  outlook  is  reasonably  good  for  producers  of  hogs,  dairy  prod-  . 
ucts  and  sheep.  In  fact ,  .that  would  hold. true  for  agriculture  as  a  whole,  •* 
were  it  not  for  the  high-level  of  industrial  wages  and  prices  that  domi¬ 
nate  the  field  of  exoiange  relations.  . .  ~ 
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KEY  REGIONS  AT  A  GLANCE 


THE  EAST  -  Corn  husking,  butchering,  plowing  and  similar  fall  work 
about  over  and  farmers  are  settled  into  winter  routine.  Pruning  of  or¬ 
chards  and  work  in  the  woods  going  on  quite  generally.  Underlying  dairy 
situation  improved.  Been  a  soiewhat  more  profitable  year  than  1924 
tnroughout  most  of  the  east. 


THE  SOUTH  -  Field  work  mostly  at  standstill  because  of  wet  weather, 
except  in  sugar-cane  region.  Winter  cereals  and  hardy  truck  crops  maxing 
good  progress.  Soae  daiage  fra.i  recent  cold  wave.  Total  income  fro  a  cot¬ 
ton  slightly  below  1924.  General  effect  is  a  year  of  moderate  prosperity 
for  the  south,  however,  outside  the  drought  areas  of  extreme  west  and  east. 


v CORN  BELT  -  Corn  husking  about  over.  Winter  work  in  progress.  Win¬ 
ter  grains  possibly  injured  by  persistent,  alternate  freezing  and  thawing. 
Pig  survey  indicates  decrease  in  supply  of  marketable  hogs  next  eii'.er, 
with  supply  next  fall  and  winter  about  like  present.  Large  supply  of  corn 
and  higher-priced  hogs  were  main  developments  of  The  1925  Season.  Corn 
Beit  •financial  position  apparently  not  greatly  changed  fr >  i  year  ago. 


•WHEAT  BELT  -  Last  month  estimate  showed  present  winter  wheat  acreage 
increased  7  per  cent  in  Kansas  and  6  per  cent  in  Oklal.vaa  over  acreage  sown 
in  fall  of  1924,  Texas  acreage  unchanged,  Nebraska  1  per  cent  decrease, 
whole  United  States  1  per  cent  decrease.  Reductions  pres  nably  result  of 
bad  weather.  General  condition  of  winter  wheat  as  of  Decsiber  1  was  82.7 
c> spared  with  10-year  average  of  04.9  but  condition  above  average  in  Wheat- 
Belt  proper.  In  general,  year  proved  moderately  profitable  in  spring  wheat 
territory  but  unprofitable  in  winter  wheat  areas  to  southward. 


RANGE  COUNTRY-  Northern  ranges  under  snow,  considerable  feeding 
necessary  fron  Colorado  northward.  Ranges  fairly  good  in  south  and  in 
more  western  districts.  Stock  in  good  condition,  as  a  whole.  Net  result 
of  year  again  favorable  to  sheepien  and  helpful  to  advantageously  situated 
cattleien,  but  cattle  industry  is  not  yet  out  of  difficulties. 


PACIFIC  COAST  -  Ssiewhat  less  winter  wheat  in  ground  than  sown  year 
ago  except  in  Idaho  where  is  about  e\ie;  condition  above  average  in  Idano 
and  California.  Winter  truck  crops  thriving.  Cantaloupes  and  tsiatoes 
planted  in. Imperial  Valley.  Navel  oranges  light  in  south.  As  whole,  1925 
was  a  year  of  soie  improve  lent  on' the  Coast. 


THE  TREND  OF  CROP  PRODUCTION 


1913 

Production 

Production 

5  Year  Av. 
1920  1924 

1924 

Production 

1925 

Production 

Millions 

Millions 

Millions 

Millions 

Winter  wheat,  bu. 

523 

592 

590 

398 

Spring  wheat,  bu. 

240 

245 

273 

271 

All  wheat,  bu. 

763 

837 

863 

669 

Corn,  bu. 

2,447 

2,935 

2,313 

2,900 

Oats,  bu. 

1,122 

1,328 

1,523 

1,502 

Flaxseed,  bu. 

18 

15.3 

31.7 

22 

Cotton,  bales 

14.1 

10.9 

13.6 

15.6 

Rice,  bu 

25.7 

39.8 

33.2 

33.9 

Potatoes,  white,  bu. 

332 

418 

425 

323 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu. 

59 

96.2 

54.6 

62.5 

Tobacco,  lbs. 

954 

1,331 

1,242 

1,350 

Hay,  all,  tons 

64 

107 

113 

99 

Apples,  total,  bu. 

145 

181 

171 

165 

Apples,  commercial,  bbls. 

— 

30.4 

28.  1 

31.9 

Grain  sorghums,  bu. 

— 

112 

80 

71 

General  crop  yields  about  average,  slightly  above  last  year. 

Production  per  capita  of  the  whole  population  below  last  year  and 
average . 
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AVERAGE  PRICES  OF  FARM  PRODUCTS  RECEIVED  BY  PRODUCERS 

November  15,  1925. 


Actual  prices  received  by  producers  at  local  farm  markets  as  reported 
to  the  Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates  of  this  Bureau.  Averae  of 
reports  covering  the  United  States,  weighted  according  to  relative  importance 
of  district  and  State. 


5-yr.  Av. 

Nov.  Av. 

Aug. 1909- 

Aug. 1909- 

Nov. 

Oct . 

Nov. 

July , 1914 

July, 1914 

1924 

1925 

1925 

Cotton,  per  lb. 

P  12.4 

12.1 

22.5 

21.5 

18.1 

Corn,  per  bu. 

i  64.2 

59.4 

99.6 

83.0 

74.6 

Wheat,  per  bu. 

i  88.4 

85.3 

133.6 

136.4 

148.8 

Hay,  per  ton 

$  11.87 

11.89 

12.88 

12.47 

13.07 

Potatoes ,  per  bu. 

i  69.7 

61.4 

63.5 

125.6 

198.4 

Oats,  per  bu. 

i  39.9 

38.2 

47.4 

37.2 

37.6 

Beef  cattle,  per  100 

lbs.  $  5.22 

5.01 

5.43 

6.31 

6.14 

Hogs,  per  100  lbs. 

$  7.23 

6.96 

8.62 

11.16 

10.66 

Eggs ,  per  dozen 

i  21.5 

27.8 

45.8 

37.7 

46.8 

Butter,  per  lb. 

i  25.5 

27.4 

39.3 

44.2 

46.1 

Butterfat,  per  lb. 

i  —  - 

— 

37.0 

47.1 

47.8 

Wool,  per  lb. 

t  17.7 

16.9 

40.1 

37.2 

37.8 

Veal  calves,  per  100 

lbs.  $  6.75 

6.74 

7.89 

9.52 

9.16 

Lambs,  per  100  lbs. 

$  5.91 

5.31 

10.55 

12.04 

12.15 

Horses 

$142.00 

139.00 

76.00 

76.00 

75.00 

Potato  prices 

broke  all  previous  records  for 

November , 

reaching  a 

point  nearly  three  times  the  price 

of  November  15,  a 

year  ago . 

Eggs  and 

butter  prices  made  seasonal  advances  during  the  three  months  from  September 
to  November  with  the  November  price  of  butterfat  nearly  10  cents  higher  than 
a  year  ago.  The  price  of  milk  cows  was  11  per  cent  above  last  year  on  Novem¬ 
ber  15.  Sheep  and  lamb  prices  have  continued  to  increase  slightly  since 
September  with  the  November  prices  about  15  per  cent  above  last  year.  Farm 
prices  of  beef  cattle  and  veal  calves  have  remained  fairly  constant  since 
September  with  prices  about  15  per  cent  higher  than  a  year  ago. 

Farm  prices  of  cotton,  cottonseed,  corn,  rye,  hogs,  horses  and  chick¬ 
ens  continued  downward  from  September  to  November.  Cotton,  cottonseed,  corn 
and  rye  were  lower  on  November  15  than  a  year  ago  while  hogs  and  chickens 
were  higher.  Farm  prices  of  oats,  barley,  flax  and  wool  show  no  marked 
changes  since  September;  oats  and  barley  were  much  lower- than  last  year  while 
flaxseed  was  about  the  same.  Farm  prices  of  articles  used  for  human  food  re¬ 
main  higher  than  a  year  ago  while  feed  and  fiber  products  continue  lower. 
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PRICE  INDEXES  FOR  NOVEMBER,  1925. 


Farm  products  figures  from  this  Bureau;  commodity  groups 
from  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  (latter  shown  to  nearest  whole 
number.)  Shows  year  ago,  and  latest  available  month: 


Farm  Products 


(Prices  at  the  farm,  Aug.  1909  -  July  1914  =  100.) 


Nov. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Month 

1924 

1925 

1925 

Trend 

Cotton 

182 

173 

146 

Lower 

Corn 

155 

129 

116 

Lower 

Wheat 

151 

154 

168 

Higher 

Hay 

109  * 

105 

110 

Higher 

Potatoes 

92 

180 

- 

285 

Higher 

Beef  cattle 

104 

121 

118 

Lower 

Hogs 

119 

154 

147 

Lower 

Eggs 

213 

175 

218 

Higher 

Butter 

3  54 

173 

181 

Higher 

Wool 

225 

209 

212 

Higher 

Commodity  Groups 

(Wholesale  Prices; 

1910-1914 

=  100.) 

1/ 

Nov. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Month 

1924 

1925 

1925 

Trend 

Farm  products 

150 

155 

154 

Lower 

Food,  etc. 

153 

156 

159 

Higher 

Cloths  &  clothing 

194 

193 

192 

Lower 

Fuel  &  lighting 

189 

199 

203 

Higher 

Metal  &  met.  products 

138 

137 

139 

Higher 

Bldg,  materials 

177 

179 

181 

Higher 

Chemicals,  etc. 

133 

133 

134 

Higher 

House-furnishing  goods 

178 

174 

172 

Lower 

ALL  COMMODITIES 

155 

160 

160 

Unchan 

1/  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  index  numbers  converted  to  1910-1914  base. 


RELATIVE  PURCHASING  POWER 
(At  November  1925  Farm  Prices) 
Aug.  1909  -  July,  1914  =  100 


Of  a  Unit  of: 


In  terras  of: 

Cotton 

Corn 

Wheat 

Hay 

Potatoes 

All  commodities 

91 

72 

105 

69 

177 

Cloths,  etc. 

76 

61 

88 

57 

149 

Fuel,  etc. 

72 

57 

83 

54 

140 

Metals,  etc. 

105 

84 

121 

79 

205 

Bldg.  Materials 

81 

64 

93 

61 

157 

House-furnishing  goods 

85 

68 

98 

64 

166 

Beef  Cattle 

Hogs 

Eggs 

Butter  Woo 

All  commodities 

74 

92 

136 

113 

132 

Cloths,  etc. 

62 

77 

114 

94 

111 

Fuel,  etc. 

58 

73 

107 

89 

105 

Metals,  etc. 

85 

106 

157 

130 

153 

Bldg,  materials 

65 

81 

120 

100 

117 

House-furnishing  goods 

69 

86 

127 

105 

124 

Compared  with  one  year  ago,  the  unit  purchasing  power  of  cotton, 
corn,  wheat,  hay,  eggs,  and  wool  are  lower.  Potatoes,  beef  cattle,  hogs 
and  butter  are  higher.  Potatoes  stand  at  such  relative  price  advantage 
as  to  probably  stimulate  acreage  next  spring  while  cotton  prices  have 
moved  down  to  such  relative  position  as  may  tend  to  check  acreage  expan¬ 
sion  . 


The  broad  exchange  position  of  agriculture  does  not  improve.  The 
general  index  of  purchasing  power  of  farm  products,  in  terms  of  non- 
agricultural  commodities,  stood  at  8?  for  November,  the  same  as  in  the 
previous  month.  In  November  of  last  year  it  stood  at  86. 
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GENERAL  BUSINESS  INDICATORS 
RELATED  TO  AGRICULTURE 


PRODUCT  TON 

Pig  iron  daily  (Thou,  tens) 
Bituminous  coal  (Millions  tens) 
Automobiles  shipped  (Thou,  carloads) 

CONSUMPTION 


Cotton  by  mills  (Thou,  bales) 

Unfilled  ordexs  Steel  Corp.  (Thou.  T.) 
Building  contracts  (Millions  dollars) 
Fogs  slaughtered  (Thousands) 

Cattle  "  " 

Sheep  "  » 

MOVEMENTS 


1924 

1925 

1925 

Month ' s 

Nov. 

Oct . 

Nov. 

Trend 

83 

98 

104 

Increase 

42 

53 

51 

Decrease 

27 

58 

49 

Decrease 

495 

544 

543 

Decrease 

4,032 

4 , 109 

4,582 

Increase 

341 

443 

407 

Decrease 

3,132 

2,081 

2,300 

Increase 

1,263 

1,450 

1,232 

Decrease 

775 

945 

793 

Decrease 

Bank  clearings  iN.Y.)  (Billions  dollars) 

Car  loadings  (Thousands) 

Mail  order  sales  (Millions  dollars) 

Men  employed,  N.  Y.  State  Factories  (Thou.) 
Av.  price  25  indue,  stocks  (Dollars) 
Interest  rate  (4-6  mo.  paper,  N.  Y. ) 

Retail  Food  Price  Index  (Dept.  Labor)* 
Wholesale  Price  Index  ("ept.  Labor)* 


23 

26 

24 

Decrease 

3,902 

5,537 

4,095 

Decrease 

40 

52 

45 

Decrease 

495 

510 

513 

Increase 

124 

174 

174 

Unchanged 

3.25 

4.40 

4.38 

Decline 

150 

162 

167 

Higher 

154 

158 

160 

Higher 

The  events  of  the  year  have  somewhat  discounted  the  prophets  who  foresaw 
an  industrial  slump  based  upon  already  replenished  stocks  of  material  equipment. 
Notwithstanding  that  war-time  shortages  of  buildings,  automobiles,  railway 
equipment,  etc.  have  been  made  good  in  considerable  part,  the  community  has  gone 
right  ahead  with  its  building  boom,  its  automobile  boom,  its  lake-front  and 
climate  bcoms,  its  stock  market  boom. 

The  chief  moving  force  back  of  all  this  remarkable  activity  appears  to  be 
cheap  money.  The  tremenjous  stock  of  gold  which  has  gravitated  to  this  country 
has  fathered  an  enormous  credit  fund.  This  swelling  tide  of  cheap  credit  has 
ound  its  outlet  in  these  various  "booms'*.  The  interesting  question  is  whether 
his  process  w.11  go  on  to  a  general  inflation  of  ermmodity  prices  or  has  already 
gone  so  far  as  to  be  new  moving  toward  a  period  of  reaction. 


# 


1513=100 
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GENERAL  TREND  OF  WAGES  AND  PRICES 
1910-1914  =100 


General 

Year  and  Wage 

Month  Level 

Farm 

Wages  2/ 

Retail 

Price 

of  Food  1/ 

Wholesale 

Price 

of  Food  1/ 

Wholesale 

Price 

All  Commodities 

N.  Y. factory 
workers 

Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics 

1910 

— 

97 

96 

100 

103 

1911 

— 

97 

95 

96 

95 

1912 

— 

101 

101 

103 

101 

1913 

— 

104 

103 

99 

102 

1914  (June)  100 

101 

106 

101 

100 

1915 

101 

102 

304 

104 

103  . 

19)6 

114 

112 

117 

120 

129 

1917 

129 

140 

151 

166 

180  : 

1918 

160 

176 

174 

187 

198 

1919 

185 

206 

192 

205 

210  '• 

1920 

222 

239 

210 

218 

230 

1921 

203 

150 

158 

143 

150  ' 

1922 

197 

146 

146 

137 

152 

1923 

214 

165 

151 

143 

156 

1924 

218 

166 

150 

143 

152 

1924 

\ 

July 

213 

168 

148 

138 

150 

August 

216 

— 

149* 

143 

152 

September 

221 

— 

151 

147 

152 

October 

217 

171 

153 

151 

155 

November 

218 

-  -  - 

—.155- 

153 

155 

December 

222 

— 

156 

15? 

160 

1925  '  ' 

-  - 

January 

223 

156 

159 

159 

163 

February 

220 

— 

156 

156 

164  ; 

March 

224 

— 

156 

158 

164  ' 

April 

218 

163 

155 

153 

159 

May 

221 

— 

156 

152 

158 

June 

220 

— 

160 

154 

160 

July 

220 

170 

165 

156 

163 

August 

222 

— 

165 

158 

163 

September 

223 

— 

164 

159 

163 

October 

225 

173 

167 

157 

160 

November 

226 

— 

172 

159 

160 

1/  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  index  numbers  converted  to  1910-1914  base. 
2/  Index  based  on  both  monthly  and  daily  wages. 


) 
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On  Five-Year  Base,  August,  1909 

fear 

ana 

index  numbers  of  farm  prices 

4onth 

f 

i 

!  Cotton 

Meat 

Dairy  & 

and 

Fruits  and 

!  Ani- 

Poultry 

Cotton- 

Grains 

Vegetables 

male 

Products 

seed 

1910 

104 

91 

103 

101 

113 

1911 

96 

106 

8? 

95 

101 

, 1912  1 

106 

110 

95 

103 

s? 

1913 

92 

92 

108 

100 

9? 

1914 

iU3 

ICO 

112 

101 

85 

1915  ■ 

120 

63 

1 

104 

99 

78 

=  100 


1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 


126 

217 

226 

231 

231 

112 

10? 

114 

129 


150 

147 
155 

172 

178 

172 

152 

159 

164 

152 

157 

148 
135 
138 


123 
202 
162 
189 
249 
148 
152 
136 

124 


109 
108 

110 

122 

131 

136 

145 

162 

184 

178 

178 

142 

152 

194 


120 

173 

202 

206 

173 

108 

113 

106 

109 


121 

115 

113 

123 

126 

145 

146 
139 
139 

148 

149 
143 
141 
136 


- 


106 

133 

160 

182 

197 

151 

135 

147 

137 


142 

150 


158 


154 

142 

134 

131 

132 
132 
134 
139 
141 
154 
162 


119 

187 

245 

247 

248 
101 
156 
216 
211 


182 

179 

176 

182 

183 
195 
189 

184 
183 
186 
186 
178 
171 
144 


Unclas¬ 

sified- 

102 
103 
106 

94 

95 
95 

100 
130 
157 
162 
152 
90 
94 
109 
100 


102 

106 

102 

94 

96 

94 

94 
87 
86 
38 
96 
90 
90 

95 


All 

Groups 
30  Items 

103 
95 
99 
100 
102 
100 
117 
176 
200 
209 
205 
116 
124 
135 
134 


138 
13? 

139 

146 

146 

151 
14? 
146 

148 

149 

152 
144 

143 

144 


i Wholesale 
Prices  of 
' Non-Agri- 
; cultural 
Commodi¬ 
ties  1/ 

102 
96 
100 
105 
9? 

101 
138 
182 
188 
193 
241 

167 

168 
171 
162 


156 

160 

163 

165 

167 

165 

162 

161 

163 

164 
164 

163 

164 
156 


Relative 
purchasing 
power  of 
Farmer 1 s 
Product 
2/ 


101 

99 

99 

95 

105 

93 

85 

97 

107 

105 

85 

69 

74 

79 

83 


87 

86 

3c 

38 

86 

91 

90 

90 

91 
91 
93 
38 
87 
87 


r  - 

Computed  by  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  from  wholesale  prices  of  all  commodities 
except  these  from  United  States  farms.  1910-1914  =  100.  2/  The  value  of  a  unit 

;cf  the  farmer ’8  product  in  exchange  for  non-agricultural  products  at  wholesale  prices 
j compared  with  pre-war  values.  Obtained  by  dividing  index  of  all  groups  (30  items! 

°'S  index  of  wholesale  prices  of  non-agricultural  products. 
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THE  TREND  OF  MOVEMENT  TO  MARKET 

— 

Figures  show  wheat,  corn,  hogs,  cattle,  sheep  receipts  at  primary 
markets;  hutter  receipts  at  five  markets,  compiled  by  this  Bureau.  All 
figures  given  to  nearest  thousand,  that  is,  three  ciphers  omitted: 


\ 

WHEAT 

CORN 

Month 

Receipts 

Receipts 

Th .  bu . 

Th.  bu. 

f 

*1920  Total 

332,314 

210,332 

1921 

435,606 

340,908 

1922 

413,106 

378,598 

1923 

386,430 

271,858 

1924 

1 

482,007 

278,719 

1 

*1920  Nov. 

37,292 

10,374 

1921 

24,342 

14,105 

1922 

41,496 

23,037 

1923 

36,576 

23,280 

1924 

58,081 

15,231 

1925  Jan. 

23,247 

35,820 

"  Feb. 

18,493 

20,833 

"  Mar. 

16,925 

23,868 

"  Apr. 

10,023 

9,810 

"  May 

17,896 

11,935 

"  June 

20,465 

17,381 

"  July 

37,919 

9,662 

"  Aug . 

41,928 

17,488 

"  Sept. 

57,756 

12,889 

"  Oct. 

34,111 

12,187 

"  Nov. 

33,948  • 

19,144 

HOGS 

CATTLE 

SHEEP 

BUTTER 

Receipts 

Receipts 

Receipts 

Receipts 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Th.  lbs. 

42,121 

22,197 

23,538 

406,290 

41,101 

19,787 

24,168 

472,0] 1 

44,068 

23,218 

22,364 

530,601 

55,330 

23,211 

22,025 

549,207 

55,414 

23,695 

22,201 

591 ,  -*39 

3,872 

2,428 

2,471 

22,523 

3,687 

1,928 

2,068 

30,654 

4,421 

2,427 

2,288 

31,809 

5,416 

2,182 

1,816 

33,774 

4,904 

2,363 

1,879 

30,417 

6,105 

1,869 

1,467 

38,118 

4,558 

1,530 

1,388 

35,421 

3,528 

1,860 

1,504 

41,027 

3,247 

1,827 

1,541 

42,559 

3,283 

1,737 

1,689 

57,276 

3,507 

1,746 

1,603 

74,597 

2,798 

1,970 

1,699 

70,395 

2,549 

2,245 

2,064 

57,996 

2,741 

2,157 

2,627 

45,310 

3,390 

2,789 

3,198 

43,806 

3,844 

2,282 

1,712 

35,772 

Grain  movement  relatively  heavy  during  November,  considering  that  it 
usually  falls  off  materially  as  compared  with  October. 

Hog  movement  reflects  lessoned  production.  Cattle  about  on  par  with 
same  month  in  previous  years.  Movement  of  sheep  normally  declines  from 
October  to  November. 

Butter  receipts  moderately  heavy. 


*Note:  Figures  for  1920  and  1921  based  on- 
11  markets.  All  others  on  13  markets. 
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THE  TREND  OF  EXPORT  MOVEMENT 


Compiled  from  Department  of  Commerce  reports  by  Division  of  Statistical 

Research  of  this  Bureau. 


Month 

WHEAT 

including 

TOBACCO 

BACON** 
HAMS  AND 

LARD 

TOTAL* 

COTTON# 

running 

flour 

(Leaf) 

SHOULDERS 

MEATS 

bales 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Bushels 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Bales 

1920  Total 

307,630 

467,662 

821,922 

612,250 

1,043,500 

6,111 

1921 

355,661 

515,353 

647,680 

868,942 

786,280 

6,385 

1922 

232,302 

430,908 

631,452 

766,950 

733,832 

6,015 

1923 

171,928 

474,500 

828,890  1 

,035,382 

958,472 

5,224 

1924 

238,256 

546 , 555 

637,980 

944,095 

729 , 832 

6,653 

1920 

Nov. 

30,989 

26 , 627 

69,129 

57,316 

79,335 

681 

1921 

ff 

19,563 

29,236 

32,425 

51,854 

40,586 

630 

1922 

tl. 

17,579 

39,787 

51,407 

62,321 

63,357 

856 

1923 

II 

12,147 

49,381 

71,947 

74,251 

85,069 

762 

1924 

If 

35,102 

44,312 

35,430 

49,120 

42,393 

1,289 

1925 

January 

12,928 

35,446 

56,169 

78,440 

55,705 

1,052 

ff 

February 

11,612 

23,806 

48,041 

60,363 

55,438 

792 

If 

March 

16,202 

32,475 

53,853 

63,281 

62,016 

708 

II 

April 

12,721 

30,850 

33,413 

44,447 

39,303 

440 

If 

May 

12,976 

22,415 

33,475 

71,135 

38,977 

314 

1* 

June 

10,758 

27,460 

39,690 

59,799 

45,398 

211 

If 

July 

8,789 

39,037 

35,472 

49,414 

40,990 

198 

ff 

August 

11,832 

34,890 

31,770 

45,740 

38,251 

313 

ff 

September 

12,992 

50,694 

32 , 900 

60,646 

40,230 

750 

ff 

October 

8,910 

52,784 

30,706 

44,745 

37,071 

1,414 

If 

November 

8,621 

51,141 

31,693 

39,979 

37,304 

1,196 

Includes  fresh,  canned  and  pickled  beef, 
bacon,  hams  and  shoulders;  fresh,  canned, 
end  pickled  pork;  fresh  mutton  and  lamb. 

#  Excludes  linters. 

**  Includes  Cumberland  and  Wiltshire  sides. 


COLD  STORAGE  SITUATION 


December  1  holdings  (Shows  nearest  million,  six  figures  omitted): 


Commodity  5- Year  Average  Year  Ago  Month  Ago  December  1,  1925. 


Creamery  butter,  lbs. 

69 

101 

95 

75 

American  cheese,  lbs 

45 

59 

72 

66 

Case  eggs,  cases 

2,923* 

3,102* 

6 , 322* 

3,780* 

Total  poultry,  lbs. 

63 

88 

54 

87 

Total  beef,  lbs. 

96 

100 

47 

73 

Total  pork,  lbs 

441 

427 

393 

385 

Lard,  lbs. 

36 

36 

37 

w  33 

Lamb  &  mutton,  lbs. 

14.6 

3.3 

1.4 

1-5 

Total  meats,  lbs. 

613 

598 

486 

510 

About  the  usual  out-of-storage  flow  of  dairy  products  and  eggs  in 
the  month  prior  to  December  1. 

Pork  stocks  continued  to  shrink  during  November,  which  is  contrary  to 
the  average  movement.  Beef  showed  seasonal  increase. 

Stored  stocks  of  butter,  cheese,  eggs  and  poultry  above  average;  meats 
below  average.  Stocks  of  butter  and  meats  below  same  date  last  year. 


* 


Thousands,  or  three  figures,  omitted. 
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the  dairy  situation 


Changes  which  have  occurred  in  the  butter  situation  since  the 
first  of  December  place  dairy  markets  in  a  somewhat  different  position 
twan  they  were  a  month  ago,  -  sentimentally,  if  not  actually.  The  first 
week  in  December  had  not  passed  before  reports  of  unsettled  foreign  mar¬ 
kets  began  to  exert  some  influence  on  domestic  developments.  By  the 
middle  of  the  month,  foreign  butter  prices  had  dropped  an  equivalent  of 
7  cents,  which  brought  then  to  a  point  where  importation  was  a  possi¬ 
bility.  Danish  butter  was  reported  purchased  at  a  delivered  cost,  duty 
paid,  of  47  cents,  the  level  to  which  New  York  wholesale  prices  receded 
for  a  short  period.  Some  Swedish  butter  was  also  bought  at  slightly 
less,  and  further  shionents  of  Argentine  butter  of  doubtful  quality  at 
still  lower  prices  were  received. 

The  reaction  of  domestic  prices  under  these  influences  was  a  gen¬ 
eral  downward  tendency,  although  at  the  time  of  this  writing  (December  24) 
an  apparent  comeback  is  under  way.  December  prices  so  far  have  averaged 
4  to  5  cents  above  last  year,  and  tne  general  tendency  bears  some  resem¬ 
blance  to  that  of  a  year  ago,  although  conditions  are  in  no  way  similar. 

Contributing  somewhat  to  the  depressing  foreign  influence,  is  the 
fact  that  domestic  production  has  held  up  remarkably  well.  November  re¬ 
ceipts  of  butter  at  principal  distributing  markets  were  17  per  cent 
heavier  than  November  of  last  year,  representing  an  increase  of  consider¬ 
able  volume,  and  emphasizing  further  the  fact  that  domestic  consumption 
is  nothing  short  of  remarkable  in  view  of  prevailing  high  prices. 

Despite  the  November  increase,  and  any  similar  change  in  December,  1925, 
as  a  whole  will  show  a  decrease  under  1924,  probably  about  3  per  cent. 

Aside  from  butter  markets,  no  startling  changes  have  occurred.’ 
Condensed  and  evaporated  milk  markets  particularly  occupy  a  good  position. 
Production  of  this  class  of  goods  has  apparently  been  more  or  less  regu¬ 
lated  according  to  current  requirements,  so  that  with  a  falling  off  of 
some  47,000,000  pounds  in  exports  during  the  11  months,  January  to  Novem¬ 
ber  inclusive,  total  stocks  in  manufacturers'  hands  on  December  1  were  nc 
more  than  moderate  in  comparison  with  the  usual  surplus  on  that  date. 
Available  statistics  indicate  an  increased  domestic  consumption  of  con 
centrated  milks  during  these  months  of  approximately  31,000,000  pounds 
over  the  same  period  in  1924.  Canned  milk  represents  our  principal  item 
of  dairy  export,  but  export  demand  for  this  product  has  dropped  materially 
tnis  year,  with  practically  all  business  confined  to  what  is  generally 
classed  as  regular  trade.  Important  Eiropean  outlets  are  closed,  Germany 

being  entirely  out  of  the  market  since  the  new  import  tariff  became  effec¬ 
tive  October  1. 

On  Decenber  1  butter  in  cold  storage  was  reported  as  74,800.000 
pounds.  Holdings  on  Decenber  1  a  year  ago  were  103,000,000  pounds  but  it 
will  be  recalled  that  high  record  levels  were  held  to  throughout  the  1924 
season.  The  out-of-storage  movement  since  Decenber  1  has  been  much  lighter 

tnan  last  year,  which  in  turn  has  had  an  unfavorable  effect  on  market  senti 

inent . 

L.  M.  Davis, 

Division  of  Dairy  and  Poultry  Products,  B.a.E 
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DAIRY  SITUATION 
(1000  lbs.  )  000  Omited. 

Stocks  on  hand  -  December  1  -  United  States 


In  Cold  Storage  In  Manufacturers'  Hands 


Butter 

Cheese* 

Cond. 

&  Evap.  Milk 

Powdered  Milk(2) 

1925 

74,813 

e4 , 833 

165,443 

6,436 

1924 

100,832 

77,594 

153,276 

9,015 

Change 

-  26,019 

+■  7,239 

+ 

7,167 

-  2,579 

Per  cent  change 

25.8 

+  9.3 

+ 

4.5 

-  28.6 

Change  frcm 

5  year  average 

+  8.4 

+  38.5 

_ 

_  _ 

*  All  Types . (2) 

Includes  Skim  Milk,  and 

Cream 

Powder. 

RECEIPTS  OF  BUTTER 

AND  CHEESE 

• 

Butter  at  4 

Principal  Markets* 

Am.  Cheese  at 

Wis.  Warehouses 

November 

Jan. -Nov. 

Inc . 

November 

Jan. -Nov.  Inc. 

1925 

33,653 

515,700 

16,025 

266,682 

1924 

28,713 

533,659 

15,567 

258,445 

Change 

+  4,940 

-  17,959 

+  458 

+  8,237 

Per  cent  change 

+  17.2 

3.4 

+  2.9 

+  3.2 

*New  York,  Chicago 

,  Philadelphia  and  Boston 

NET 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS 

— 

Butter 

Cheese 

Cond 

.  and  Evap.  Milk 

Powdered  Milk( 1! 

1925  -  November 

42  Ex. 

6,503  Im. 

7,970  Ex. 

178  Ex. 

1924  -  November 

473  Ex. 

5,550  Im. 

14,761  Ex. 

941  Ex. 

Jan. -Nov.  1925 

1,710  Im. 

47,281  Im. 

143,405  Ex. 

1,565  Im. 

Jan. -Nov.  1924 

10,869  Im. 

49,893  Im. 

189,123  Ex. 

3,499  Ex. 

(1)  Includes  Skim  Powder. 

BUTTER  SUMMARY  FOR  JANUARY  -  NOVEMBER 

INC. 

- 

1925 

1924 

Change  in  1925 

%  of  Change 

In  cold  storage  Jan.  1. 

65,657 

30,299 

+  35,358 

+  116.7 

Production: 

.  Creamery  (Est.)ll  mo. 

1,214,164  1 

,273,116 

-  58,952 

-  4.6 

Farm  (Est. )11  mo. 

552,943 

562,020 

-  9,072 

-  1.6 

Net  imports  (Jan.-  Nov,) 

1,710  Im, 

10,859 

Im.  -  9,159 

— 

TOTAL  . 

.1,834,479  1 

,676,304 

. . 

1 

In  Cold  Storage  December  1 

74,813 

100,832 

-  26,019 

-  25.8 

Apparent  consumption 

during  Jan.  -  Nov. 

1,759,666 

1,775,472 

-  15,806 

.9 

App.  consumption  -  Nov, 

140,254 

148.757 

-  8,503 

-  5.7 

D.P.  59 


T.  R.  Pirtle . 
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THE  EGG  AND  POULTRY  SITUATION 

-**•  /v  rye* —  -  , 


At  the  opening  of  December,  prices  of  western  eggs  were  at  or  close 
to  the  peak,  and  Pacific  Coast  eggs  only  slightly  below  the  high  point 
reached  early  in  November.  However,  under  the  influence  of  heavier  receipts 
tftan  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1924,  the  fact  that  weather  conditions 
were  generally  mild  and  favorable  for  egg  production  and  because  the  reduc¬ 
tion  in  storage  holdings  was  not  as  great  during  November  as  had  been  gener¬ 
ally  anticipated,  price  declines  of  18  to  19  cents  per  dozen  on  Fresh  Western 
Extras  and  19  to  20  cents  on  Pacific  Coast  Extras  were  effective  during  the 
first  20  days  of  the  month.  Toward  the  close,  following  these  radical  "price 
reductions,  the  markets  appeared  to  have  reached  a  steady  base  and  in  some 
cases  were  showing  some  slight  reaction  upward. 


The  egg  situation  is  not  clearly  indicated  at  the  close  of  December, 
and  is  best  described  as  unsettled  and  uncertain.  Production  is  of  paramount 
interest  and  unfortunately  there  is  no  current  production  information  avail¬ 
able.  It  has  been  the  prevailing  opinion  that  laying  stock  on  hand  in  the 
country  is  of  greater  amount  than  was  the  case  last  year,  and  that  favorable 
weatner  might  easily  result  in  production  increases.  It  is  shown  that  late 
in  December  receipts  at  the  principal  terminal  markets  were  showing  increase, 
both  over  preceding  weeks  and  over  corresponding  weeks  of  1924.  The  general 
sentiment  was  that  while  the  market  situation  appeared  fairly  steady  that 
further  declines  were  just  as  possible  as  further  advances,  with  the  mildness 
or  severity  of  the  weather  a  prime  factor  in  either  case. 


Considerable  activity  has  been  noted  both  on  live  and  dressed  poultry 
of  all  kinds.  During  the  early  part  of  the  month,  following  the  Thanksgiving 
holiday,  prices  declined  somewhat  as  i3  ordinarily  what  happens  when  the  holi¬ 
day  demand  is  suddenly  withdrawn.  However,  as  Christmas  approached,  these 
losses  were  more  than  regained.  Turkeys  were  quite  short  in  supply  and  prices 
on  the  Christmas  market  were  fully  10  cents  higher  than  at  Thanksgiving.  Mar¬ 
kets  depending  on  birds  from  the  West  and  Southwest  were  particularly  short 
and  firm.  Supplies  of  fowl  were  short,  but  chickens  were  in  abundance 
and  duck  and  geese  were  ample.  The  storage  season  on  poultry  has  proceeded 
normally  and  stocks  increased  quite  rapidly  during  December.  The  increase 
was  not  as  rapid  as  a  year  previous,  when  supplies  were  heavy  and  quarantines, 
on  account  of  poultry  deceases,  were  discouraging  consumer  demand. 

The  general  poultry  situation  is  regarded  as  fairly  favorable,  with 
many  dressers  reporting  that  operations  are  practically  completed  for  the 
season.  Storage  holdings  are  below  last  year's  level  and  receipts  are  not 
equalling  the  mark  of  a  year  ago.  With  supplies  more  nearly  normal,  and 
prices  in  general  not  excessively  high,  there  has  been  no  reason  to  expect 
a  lack  of  normal  demand,  and  the  poultry  markets  may  be  said  to  present  a 
fairly  favorable  outlook. 

C.  E.  Ecklos, 

Division  of  Dairy  and  Poultry  Products,  D.a.E. 
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POULTRY  AND  EGG  SITUATION. 
(Thousands  pounds,  l.e.  000  omitted) 
Stocks  in  Storage  -  December  1,  1925. 


Shell  eggs 
(Cases) 


rozen  eggs 
(Pounds ) 


Dressed  poultry 
(Pounds ) 


1925 

1924 

3,780 

3,102 

39,350 

22,100 

85,742 

.87,939 

Change 

Per  cent 

%  change  from  5-yr. 

+  678 

+  -  21.9 
av.  +  29.3 

+  17,250 
+  78.1 

+  43.4 

-  1,197 

1.4 

+  36.7 

■ 

Imports  and 

Exports  of  Poultry  and  Eggs.  January  1 

to  November  30,  1925. 

Imports 

1925 

1924  Exports  1925 

1924 

Shell  eggs  (dozens; 

583 

365 

23,319 

26,562 

Whole  eggs,  dried  (Los.) 

1,327 

842 

Whole  eggs,  frozen 

(Lbs. ) 

12,096 

2,985 

292 

501 

Yolks  ,  dried  (Lb3  .  ) 

5,431 

4,078 

• 

Yolks,  frozen  (Lbs. 

/ 

5,431 

2,940 

Egg  albumen,  dried 

(Lbs. ) 

3,859 

2,677 

Egg  albumen,  frozen 

,  prepared 

or  preserved  (lbs.) 

4,251 

659 

Live  poultry,  (Lbs. 

) 

1,546 

618 

653 

733 

Dressed  poultry  (Lbs.) 

1,608 

1,322 

4,974 

1/  3,8?8 

Canned  poultry  (Lb3 

.) 

316 

400 

2/ 

2/  | 

1/  Includes  game. 

2/  Not  separately 

stated . 

Receipts  and  Apparent  Trade  Output 

(  t  Four  Markets 

-  Eggs  (Cases) 

J 

November 

Jan.  1  -  Nov.  30 

Receipts 

Net  storage 

App. 

trade  Receipts 

Net  storage  App.  trade 

Movement 

Output 

Movement 

Output 

1925  1 89 

-939 

1, 

328  14,224 

+1,059 

13,165 

1924  411 

-8  10 

1,251  14,174 

+  445 

13 , 7c8 

Change  -  22 

+ 

77  +  50 

-  563 

Per  cent  -  5.4 

+ 

6.2  + 

4 

4.1 

Receipts  and  Apparent-  Trade  Output  at  Four  Markets  -  Dressed  Poultry  (Lbs.) 

. 

November 

Jan.  1  -  Nov.  30 

Receipts 

Net  storage 

App.  trade  Receipts 

Net  storage  App.  trade 

Movement 

output 

Movement 

output  d 

1925  61, <88 

+  21,029 

40,459 

251,565 

-  33,480 

285,045 

1924  60,445 

+  20,715 

39,750 

278,664 

-  5,342 

284,005 

Change  +  1,043 

+  729 

-  27,099 

+  . ,039 

Per  cent  +  1.7 

+  1 

.8  -  9 

.7 

+  .4 

s 
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FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES  HAD  GOOD  MARKET  YEAR 

i 

Tnu  season's  shipping  movement  of  fruits  and  vegetables  is  about 
two-thirds  finished.  The  bulk  of  the  late  crop,  except  potatoes  and 
citrus  fruit,  is  out  of  growers'  hands.  Although  production  was  light 
to  moderate  for  some  of  the  leading  crops,  the  combined  shipments  have 
een  3  or  4  per  cent  greater,  owing  mainly  to  heavier  output  of  grapes 

boxed  apples,  cantaloupes,  lettuce,  and  miscellaneous  produce  from  tne’ 
Pacific  Coast  region. 


Prices  of  such  P^ucts  have  been  depressed  at  times  but  the 
general  level  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  high.  Compared  with  a  year 
ago,  potatoes  and  cabbage  were  2  to  4  times  as  high,  lettuce,  celery, 
spinach,  carrots  and  citrus  fruits  considerably  higher.  Sweet  potatoes 
and  onions  have  been  fully  as  high  this  season.  Volume  of  shipments  of 
ail  fruits  and  vegetables  for  the  calendar  year  1925,  representing 
mostly  the  supplies  of  the  city  markets,  doubtless  considerably  exceeded 

the  value  of  $1,000,000,000  assigned  to  the  carlot  movement  of  the  year 

before.  3 


For  some  time  to  come,  potatoes,  apples,  and  oranges  will  be  the 
leading  carlot  lines.  Most  new  southern  vegetables  sell  near  the  fairly 
high  general  level  of  a  year  ago.  Southern  acreage  is  about  the  same  as 
last  year,  except  for  heavy  decreases  in  Florida  tomatoes,  lettuce  and 
miscellaneous  truck  products.  Some  increase  in  competition  is  expected 
*rom  Mexico  and  the  West  Indies. 

The  potato  situation  changed  completely  in  passing  from  a  very 
large,  fine,  but  low-priced  crop  produced  in  1924  to  the  scanty,  poor, 
but  high-priced  crop  of  this  season.  Sections  that  lost  money  on  pota¬ 
toes  at  50  cents  to  SI  per  hundred  pounds  last  season  find  the  new  crop 
in  demand  at  $3  to  S3. 50.  Considering  the  speed  of  the  main  advance 
this  fall,  the  price  has  held  fairly  well.  After  the  October  rise  and 
tne  slump  of  November  the  market  recovered  slowly,  as  the  partly  frozen 
or  decayed  stock  was  cleared  away.  Some  of  the  great  city  markets  be- 
iore  the  end  of  the  year  were  back  close  to  the  high  point  of  preceding 
months.  The  general  price  level  has  been  two  to  four  times  that  of  last 
season.  Revised  figures  of  production  issued  December  22  show  a  crop  of 
2.8  bushels  per  capita  and  a  production  per  acre  of  103.8  bushels,  com¬ 
pared  with  127  bushels  last  year.  The  net  reduction  of  over  23,000,000 
busnels  (6.9  per  cent)  compared  with  the  November  estimate  was  caused 
by  revision  of  acreage  based  on  the  new  census  figures. 


Sweet  potatoes  responded  sluggishly  to  higher  prices  for  white 
potatoes  and  the  market  levels  of  both  kinds  have  been  much  alike  and 
not  far  from  a  country-wide  range  of  S2  per  bushel,  for  the  main  crops. 
Snipments  of  sweet  potatoes  have  been  somewhat  heavier  than  last  season 
particularly  from  the  far  southern  States  and  California,  where  produc¬ 
tion  was  much  larger  than  in  1924,  but  fully  two-thirds  of  the  usual 
carlot  movement  comes  out  of  the  northeastern  group  of  States  from  New 
Jersey  to  Virginia. 


18 


Onion  prices  were  drawn  upward  about  25  per  cent  during  th„ 
great  rise  in  potatoes.  The  general  range  on  city  markets  from  $2.50 
to  $3  for  yellow  onions  the  last  few  weeks  of  1925  was  slightly  higher 
than  the  range  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  year.  Estimated  production 
was  about  the  same,  but  some  stock  was  injured  by  freezing,  and  ship¬ 
ments  lately  have  been  decreasing. 

The  extent  of  the  sudden  rise  in  cabbage  to  prices  double  those 
of  the  early  fall  months  and  to  more  than  double  the  prices  of  last 
season  was  a  startling  development  occurring  soon  after  the  great  ad¬ 
vance  in  potatoes.  The  estimated  crop  of  cabbage  suitable  for  long 
storage  was  about  10  per  cent  below  last  season.  The  explanation  of 
the  rise  includes  the  indirect  influence  of  the  potato  boom,  the 
freezing  of  much  late  cabbage,  and  the  absence  of  any  great  supply  of 
second  crop  cabbage  from  the  South. 

The  apple  year  rounds  up  with  conditions  much  like  those  of  a 
year  ago.  Each  season  showed  a  very  moderate  crop  of  fair  to  good 
general  quality.  Demand  was  active  here  and  in  Europe.  The  situation 
this  year  does  differ  in  some  respects  from  last,  however.  This 
season’s  market  product  is  estimated  to  be  14  per  cent  larger,  cold 
storage  stocks  are  one-fourth  heavier,  carlot  shipments  one-fifth 
greater,  and  prices  5  to  25  per  cent  lower.  These  conditions  and  the 
early  maturity  of  the  crop  have  tended  to  retard  the  winter  rise 
usually  seen  in  seasons  of  moderate  production.  Standard  varieties 
and  first  grades  of  barreled  apples  have  been  selling  in  city  markets 
at  $4  to  $7  and  western  boxed  apples  $2.50  to  $3.  Such  important 
varieties  as  eastern  Baldwins,  mid-western  Jonathans,  and  northwestern 
Delicious  sold  considerably  lower  this  season,  mainly  on  account  of 
greater  supply.  Yorks,  Staymans,  Greenings,  and  Winesaps  have  held 
closely  to  last  season’s  price  because  of  lighter  production.  Export 
markets  have  been  favorable  except  for  soft  or  poorly  colored  fruit. 

Oranges  have  been  selling  hig.ier  than  last  season  and  grapefruit 
much  higher.  Demand  is  good,  the  crop  is  rather  light,  labor  for  pick¬ 
ing  and  packing  is  scarce  in  Florida,  and  shipments  to  date  are  far  be¬ 
low  last  season.  Because  of  the  light  production  there  should  be  less 
need  of  seeking  a  foreign  outlet,  which  is  a  fortunate  circumstance, 
because  large  crops  of  oranges  in  southern  Europe  and  general  industrial 
depression  indicate  a  probability  of  full  supply  and  low  prices  abroad. 

G.  B.  Fiske, 

Division  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  B.  A.  E. 
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THE  YEAR  IN  VARIOUS  KEY  STATES 
(Fro.ii  Reports  of  State  Statisticians  of  this  Bureau) 

COLORADO 


The  close  of  the  present  season  finds  Colorado  agriculture  in  • 
better  position  than  appeared  possible  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  ■ 
or  even  as  the  season  advanced.  This  is  due  largely  to  higher  prices 

realized  for  different  products,  particularly  for  potatoes,  cabbage 
and  onions. 


Early  in  the  season  moisture  conditions  were  unfavorably  dry, 
making  it  difficult  to  obtain  good  stands  and  in  many  cases  materially, 
changing  the  crop  program.  During  mid-season,  moisture  supplies  were 
spotted,  irrigation  water  was  short  and  the  outlook  generally  discour¬ 
aging.  However,  with  few  exceptions,  most  localities  secured  suffici¬ 
ent  moisture  to  make  good  corn  and  bean  crops,  and  potatoes  made  excep¬ 
tionally  high  yields  with  the  best  quality  produced  in  years.  Near 
t  ,e  end  of  the  season  in  October  and  November  moisture  supplies  were 
excessive  and  delayed  usual  farm  operations. 


In  northern  Colorado  a  severe  freeze  the  last  of  October  caught 
about,  50  per  cent  of  potatoes  still  in  the  ground  and  caused  heavy  loss. 
Tne  unusual  moisture  for  this  period  also  delayed  harvesting  of  the  bean 
crop  and  damaged  it  materially.  The  early  part  of  the  season  was  un¬ 
favorable  for  heavy  production  of  hay  but  deficiency  was  largely  made  up 
by  better  than  usual  forage  crops.  Ranges  matured  well  and  livestock 
are  in  good  condition,  commanding  prices  that  are  about  SI  to  S2  per 
hundredweight  more  than  a  year  ago.  Nearly  as  many  cattle,  sheep  and 
lambs  on  feed  as  last  year,  though  in  slightly  different  localities, 
depending  upon  feed  supplies  obtainable.  Moisture  supplies  are  now 
excellent  with  fair  prospects  for  the  coming  season.  Fall  wheat  and 
rye  are  doing  well. 


With  exception  of  drought  localities  financial  conditions  are 
distinctly  improved. 


W.  W.  Putnam, 

State  Statistician,  B.  A.  E. 
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THE  YEAR  IN  NEBRASKA 


A  $62,000,000  reduction  in  present  value  of  crops  for  1925,  but 
with  a  possibility  of  partial  recovery  of  the  same  by  increased  feeding 
of  livestock,  indicates  the  present  status  of  the  Nebraska  agricultural 
situation.  A  short  wheat  crop  and  low  value  of  an  average  corn  crop 
are  responsible  for  the  slump.  Livestock  and  its  products  have  brought 
increased  returns,  and  future  improvement  in  the  agricultural  situation 
lies  in  a  moderate  increase  in  livestock  feeding  operations  here  and 
tnroughout  Corn  Belt  States. 

The  year  started  with  3,353,000  acres  of  winter  wheat,  but  an 
unfavorable  autumn  and  winter  reduced  this  to  2,649,000  acres  for 
harvest.  Continued  unfavorable  weather  reduced  yields  to  30,464,000 
bushels  against  54,483,000  bushels  last  year.  Accordingly,  Nebraska's 
leading  cash  crop  suffered  a  loss  of  $22,000,000  despite  the  higher 
unit  price. 

The  abandoned  wheat  fields  went  into  corn  and  oats.  Corn  produc¬ 
tion  was  uneven,  ranging  from  failure  to  record  yields.  The  production 
of  222,768,000  bushels  approximates  the  5-year  average  and  is  20,000,000 
bushels  above  last  year.  The  present  farm  price  is  about  a  third  lower 
than  a  year  ago,  and  the  value  $46,000,000  less.  The  acreage  sown  this 
fall  is  slightly  below  that  of  last  fall. 

Oats  that  replaced  winter  wheat  turned  out  poorly,  and  despite 
the  increase  of  196,000  acres  the  production  is  lower  than  last  year 
and  the  value  $5,000,000  less.  Rye  and  barley  approximated  last  year's 
crops  in  production  and  value. 

Some  of  the  tame  hay  winter-killed.  The  season  was  unfavorable 
for  both  tame  and  wild  hay.  The  production  of  hay  was  4,489,000  tons 
against  5,890,000  tons  last  year.  Prices  are  higher  and  the  crop  is 
worth  $7,000,000  more  this  year.  The  hay  crop,  though  small,  will  be 
suf f icient . 

Potatoes  show  an  increase  of  $7,000,000  in  value  despite  the 
smaller  crop.  The  minor  crops  will  approximate  the  same  value  as  last 
year. 


The  year  began  with  fewer  horses,  hogs  and  sheep  on  hand  but 
more  cattle.  Feeding  operations  early  in  the  year  did  not  bring  satis¬ 
factory  returns,  due  largely  to  high  corn  prices.  The  spring  pig  crop 
was  approximately  15  per  cent  less  as  a  result  of  the  previous  unfavor¬ 
able  corn-hog  price  ratio. 
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The  autumn  run  of  grass-fat  cattle  from  western  Nebraska  was 
37  per  cent  above  last  year  and  the  price  higher.  This  encouraged 
cattle  producers  and  the  present  situation  is  by  far  the  best  since 
1920  aru  some  lestocking  is  taking  place.  Unfortunately,  this  run 
of  grass-fat  cattle  was  not  absorbed  by  feeders  and  the  present  sup¬ 
ply  ol  cattle  on  feed  is  11  per  cent  below  last  year.  With  present 
price  margin  of  fat  cattle  over  feeders  and  the  low  price  of  corn, 
the  logical  solution  here  is  a  moderate  increase  in  cattle  feeding. 
Sneep  leeding  is  precarious  under  present  price  margins  and  the  hog 
supply  is  limited. 

The  fat  hog  supply  will  range  from  12  to  15  per  cent  below 
last  winter.  The  demand  for  stocker  hogs  has  been  good  and  a  con¬ 
siderable  move  ..ent  from  South  Dakota  has  taken  place,  due  to  the  short 
c~rn  crop  in  that  State.  There  is  a  tendency  to  feed  hogs  to  heavier 
weights. 


Sheep  feeding  dropped  off  16  per  cent  due  largely  to  high 
prices  of  feeder  sheep.  The  State  has  640,000  sheep  on  feed  against 
760,000  head  a  year  ago.  Practically  all  sheep  on  feed  are  shipped 
into  the  State  as  the  local  production  is  small,  and  with  this  condi¬ 
tion,  it  is  fortunate  that  sheep  feeding  is  reduced  as  this  will  tend 
to  protect  the  small  margin  the  sheep  feeder  has  in  prospect. 

The  present  financial  condition  of  farmers  is  not  as  good  as 
a  year  ago,  due  to  the  heavily  reduced  income  from  wheat  and  the 
tendency  to  hold  corn  for  higher  price.  On  the  other  hand,  livestock 
products  have  brought  higher  returns  and  as  the  spring  pig  crop  is 
now  coming  to  market  in  increasing  numbers,  with  satisfactory  returns, 
the  situation  will  see  some  immediate  improvement.  Fortunately,  bank¬ 
ers  throughout  the  State  have  ample  funds  for  increased  cattle  feeding 
operations  and  with  moderately  increased  cattle  feeding,  Nebraska’s 
leading  crop,  corn,  can  be  marketed  to  better  advantage,  and  this  will 
go  far  toward  recovery  of  the  slump  in  the  1925  farm  income  which 
present  crop  values  indicate. 


A.  E.  Anderson, 

State  Statistician,  B.  A.  E. 
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THE  YEAR  IN  IOWA 


Corn  prices  and  commodity  marketing  organization  headline 
the  agricultural  billboard  in  Iowa  this  winter.  HGetting  Iowa  out 
of  the  Mud"  is  the  program  drawing  secondary  attention,  but  which  is 
slated  for  popular  attraction  until  we  can  proudly  proclaim  the  Iowa 
road  system  as  the  one  important  link  in  transcontinental  travel  and 
to  the  transportation  of  agricultural  products. 

Our  production  of  corn  this  season,  the  greatest  of  record, 
coupled  with  the  decline  in  corn  prices,  has  precipitated  an  uproar 
of  discussion  in  the  press  and  in  commodity  organization  meetings. 

Corn  growers  of  the  State  have  launched  a  drive  to  secure  100,000 
members  in  the  Corn  Belt,  who  will  pledge  themselves  to  an  orderly 
marketing  program  the  objective  of  which  is  one-dollar  corn.  General 
opinion  over  the  State,  that  dollar  corn  is  virtually  in  sight  by  the 
first  of  May,  has  made  itself  noticeably  apparent  recently.  An  ex¬ 
ceedingly  small  percentage  of  this  season's  corn  crop  has  been  sold. 

"Buy  a  Crib  of  Corn"  was  adopted  as  a  slogan  in  a  campaign  outlined 
by  Governor  Hammill  and  accepted  by  business,  industrial,  and  agri¬ 
cultural  leaders  of  the  State  and  by  the  agricultural  committee  of 
the  Iowa  Bankers'  Association.  A  survey  made  by  that  committee  re¬ 
vealed  that  the  credit  resources  of  many  Iowa  farmers  were  such  as 
to  allow  them  to  accept  only  a  profitable  price  on  their  corn,  and 
if  any  comprehensive  cooperative  effort  becomes  immediately  success¬ 
ful,  selling  will  be  expected  to  be  slow.  Others  who  need  immediate 
financial  assistance  will  receive  a  current  price  for  their  corn  but 
the  objective  is  to  move  the  commodity  upon  the  market  in  accordance 
with  the  market  requirements.  It  is  expected  that  the  Governor's 
plan  will  be  applied  more  to  the  farmer  who  needs  ready  cash  than  for 
additional  credit. 

Unbonded  agricultural  warehouses  of  Iowa  will  contain  approxi¬ 
mately  2,000,000  bushels  of  corn  before  the  latter  part  of  next  March. 
Advantage  of  the  new  $5,000,000  credit  provision  is  being  measured  al¬ 
most  daily,  and  certain  growers  are  eager  to  obtain  sealing  certificates 
of  credit.  Although  the  actual  volume  of  corn  warehoused  may  not  have 
much  direct  effect  towards  bringing  a  dollar  per  bushel  to  the  grower, 
yet  the  psychological  application  of  these  provisions  is  far-reaching. 

Analysis  of  the  city  consumer's  position  will  allay  fears  that  the 
"Dollar  Corn"  campaign  in  Iowa  will  cause  any  disastrous  reaction  in  re¬ 
tail  prices.  A  certain  corn-product  breakfast  food  has  remained  at  an 
almost  constant  retail  price  of  15  cents  during  the  past  5  years  in  the 
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face  cf  corn  price  fluctuations  from  30  cents  in  1921  to  93  cents  in 
1924.  A  certain  brand  cf  bacon  has  been  retailed  at  a  constant  price 
of  50  cents  for  the  past  7  years  in  Iowa,  during  which  period  the 
price  of  hogs  to  the  farmer  has  fluctuated  from  approximately  $8.00 
to  $25.00.  Other  retail  prices  point  to  typical  price  constancy  to 
the  urban  consumer. 

A  plan  cf  completing  a  St,ate  system  cf  surfaced  highways  in 
three  years  is  significant  at  this  time.  The  program  will  provide 
each  county  seat  with  at  least  one  graded,  drained  and  surfaced  road 
connecting  with  the  State  Capitol  and  other  parts  of  the  State.  At 
the  present  time  there  is  net  a  single  road  graded,  drained,  and 
surfaced  entirely  across  the  State.  All-weather  highways  are  being 
accepted  throughout  the  many  rural  zones  as  cf  far-reaching  importance 
towards  a  material  reduction  in  costs  of  agricultural  transportation. 

There  is  no  increase  in  the  cattle  feeling  business  in  Iowa  this 
winter.  Speculative  cattle  feeding  in  the  State  no  longer  predominates 
in  this  business.  Cattle  feeding  is  largely  confined  to  the  farmer 
basis,  and  in  view  cf  rising  corn  prices,  only  the  feeder  who  under¬ 
stands  the  business  will  attempt  to  manufacture  corn  into  beef  or  pork. 
These  experienced  feeders  who  market  well-finished  beef  will  not  flood 
the  market  as  do  the  panic-stricken  "in  and  outers".  Iowa  feeders  have 
teen  putting  a  lighter  weight  class  of  stock  in  the  yards  during  the 
past  fall,  and  are  expected  to  market  about  675,099  head  cf  fed  cattle 
from  December  to  March  inclusive,  or  about  10  per  cent  less  than  a  year  ago 

Certain  outside  writers  have  recently  attempted,  through  the 
press,  to  show  that  the  agricultural  situation  in  Iowa  is  now  one  cf 
exceptional  prosperity,  that  the  enormous  crops  cf  the  year  have  paid 
the  farmer's  debts  and  placed  him  upon  a  financial  pinnacle.  Such 
statements  need  considerable  qualification.  Although  there  is  cause 
for  some  rejoicing  in  certain  areas  of  the  State,  a  safe  and  conserva¬ 
tive  policy  will  necessarily  continue  to  dominate  most  farmers'  rela¬ 
tionships  with  the  industrial  community. 

Business  interests  over  the  entire  State  are  new  realizing  that 
the  farmer  is  no  longer  indulging  in  an  orgy  of  spending,  and  closed 
doors  cf  mercantile  establishments  are  not  uncommon  this  winter  in 
many  cf  the  larger  towns.  A  number  of  hardware  and  general  mercantile 
establishments  have  been  forced  to  withdraw  from  the  competition  be¬ 
cause  of  diminished  trade,  which  is  largely  from  rural  communities  and 
which  is  based  upon  conservatism. 

State  and  Federal  authorities  are  drawing  up  plans  to  control  or 
prevent  an  infestation  cf  the  European  Ccrn  Borer.  A  strict  embargo 
will  be  passed  so  that  in  so  far  as  it  is  practicable  to  prevent  their 
importation,  no  agricultural  products,  which  are  classed  as  carriers  of 
this  dangerous  pest,  will  be  allowed  to  pass  from  infested  areas  into  Iowa. 

Leslie  M.  Carl. 

State  Statistician,  B.  A.  E. 
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THE  YEAR  IN  NEW  YORK 


The  1925  season  in  New  York  agriculture  has  been  marked  by  a 
spirit  of  greater  optimism  than  has  prevailed  for  some  time.  Part  of 
this  is  based  on  better  prices  for  farm  products,  and  part  is  no  doubt 
due  to  the  more  hopeful  feeling  that  prevails  after  accepting  as  inev¬ 
itable  the  readjustment  made  necessary  by  the  unfavorable  conditions 
prevailing  since  1920.  The  exodus  from  farms  has  continued.  Consider¬ 
able  areas  of  the  poorer  lands  are  already  out  of  cultivation,  tempora¬ 
rily  at  least.  There  is  evidence  cf  a  distinct  movement  towards  the  re¬ 
forestation  of  some  of  these  lands,  particularly  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  State. 

-  •  j 

Crop  yields  for  the  major  crops,  taken  together,  have  been  about 
average.  Overproduction  is  not  evident  this  year  along  any  line.  Gen¬ 
eral  industrial  conditions  have  been  fairly  favorable  to  maintaining  de¬ 
mand  for  New  York  food  products. 

The  potato  crop,  much  smaller  than  last  year,  on  a  decreased  acre¬ 
age  and  practically  a  failure  in  some  localities,  has  done  fairly  well, 
nevertheless,  on  Long  Island  and  in  parts  of  western  New  York,  and  the 
high  prices  prevailing  this  fall  have  been  very  helpful  to  farmers  who 
bad  a  crop.  The  decreased  acreage  cf  potatoes  was  partly  offset  by  a 
further  increase  in  beans  throughout  the  bean  growing  sections  cf  western 
New  York.  This  very  important  cash  crop  was  almost  entirely  ruined  in  many 
localities,  first  by  disease  in  late  summer  and  then  by  wet  weather  through¬ 
out  harvest  time,  resulting  in  a  very  heavy  abandonment  cf  acreage.  In  the 
beans  threshed  there  is  a  very  high  percentage  of  culls,  making  the  net  re¬ 
turns  to  growers  low. 

The  western  New  York  cabbage  growers,  with  a  fairly  good  crop, 
were  thrust  into  a  fortunate  market  position  by  the  severe  frost  damage  to 
the  crop  in  Wisconsin,  so  that  the  market  for  late  Danish  is  quite  satis- 
f  actory . 

As  a  whole,  fruit  growers  have  fared  very  well.  The  apple  crop  in 
New  York  has  given  the  most  favorable  returns  in  several  years.  While  the 
State  crop  as  a  whole  was  not  large,  because  of  almost  complete  failure  in 
many  noncommercial  localities,  due  to  late  spring  frosts,  the  crop  in  the 
western  New  York  and  Hudson  River  belts  was  excellent  and  of  unusual  qual¬ 
ity.  The  total  carlot  shipment  for  New  York  to  date  is  nearly  as  great  as 
the  entire  carlot  movement  for  the  1924  crop.  Unusual  difficulty  was  ex¬ 
perienced  at  harvest  time  because  of  cold  and  wet  weather,  and  there  were 
many  windfalls.  Good  evaporator  and  cider  mill  demand  even  at  low  prices 
helped  to  clean  up  the  culls.  As  a  whole,  in  spite  of  only  moderate  prices, 
the  net  return  has  been  encouraging.  The  pear  crop  was  likewise  exception¬ 
ally  good,  with  fair  prices.  The  peach  crop,  though  only  fair,  brought 
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satisfactory  prices.  Grapes,  very  important  in  limited  areas 
Lake  Erie  and  in  central  New  York,  were  very  disappointing  as 
but  partly  made  this  up  by  good  prices. 


along 
to  yield 


With  a  hay  crop  not  quite  as  good  as  last  year  and  city  markets 
constantly  consuming  less  hay,  the  greatest  hope  is  for  a  strengthening 
c  the  market  on  the  basis  of  the  smaller  national  crop.  Fortunately 
the  dairy  herds  use  much  of  the  hay  in  a  large  part  of  the  State. 


Oats,  barley,  and  corn  yielded  substantially  better  than  last 

year.  Buckwheat  promised  well,  but  because  of  bad  weather  considerable 
acreage  was  not  harvested. 


Dairymen  are  in  a  generally  better  position  than  last  year  with 
respect  to  home  grown  grain,  though  of  greater  importance  is  the  abundance 
of  western  corn,  oats,  and  flaxseed,  and  of  southern  cottonseed,  all  of 
which,  either  directly  or  as  by-products,  are  much  more  important  in  New 
York  dairy  rations  than  are  home  grown  grains.  Early  cold  weather,  forc¬ 
ing  cows  into  the  barn  with  practically  full  winter  feed  through  much  of 
October,  has  increased  the  expense  of  caring  for  them.  Milk  flow  through 
the  year  has  not  been  far  from  that  of  last  year,  though  demand  has  held 
up  well  and  farmers  have  received  prices  for  milk  enough  higher  than  those 
prevailing  in  1924  to  be  considerably  encouraged. 

The  campaign  to  eradicate  bovine  tuberculosis  under  State  and  Fed  ' 
eral  supervision  has  progressed  rapidly,  with  the  result  that  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  infected  dairy  cattle  have  been  condemned  and  the  owners  indemni- 
fied.  This  has  had  a  favorable  reaction  on  the  prices  of  ,,tested,,  cattle 
to  replace  the  reactors,  though  a  considerable  number  of  dairymen  are  con¬ 
tent  with  a  temporary  reduction  in  their  herds,  rather  than  going  into  the 
marKet  to  replace  the  losses  at  once. 


Many  comments  have  been  heard  during  the  summer  regarding  a 
tion  of  building  on  farms,  which,  while  on  a  small  scale,  indicated 
ing  confidence  in  the  business. 


resump- 

return- 


There  appears  to  be  a  general  awakening  of  interest  on  the  part  of 
city  business  men  in  the  problems  of  agriculture,  particularly  in  those 
aspects  related  to  production.  Kiwanis  clubs  and  similar  organizations 

have  been  quite  generous  in  sponsoring  such  projects  as  boys’  potato  grow- 
ing  clubs,  etc. 

R.  L.  Cillett, 

State  Statistician,  B.  A.  E. 
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DECEMBER  1  PIG  SURVEY  FOR  THE  CORN  BELT  STATES 


A  decrease  in  the  supply  of  hogs  available  for  market  next  saner 
and  little  change  in  the  supply  of  hogs  for  the  late  fall  and  winter  of 
1926-27  compared  to  this  fall  and  winter,  is  indicated  by  the  preliminary 
tabulation  of  the  December  pig  survey  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  This  survey  was  made  as  of  December  1  in  cooperation  with 
the  Post  Office  Department,  through  the  rural  mail  carriers. 

The  survey  shows  a  decrease  of  14.6  per  cent  in  the  number  of 
sows  farrowing  in  the  11  Corn  Belt  States  in  the  fall  of  1925  compared 
with  the  fall  of  1924. 


The  ruber  of  pigs  saved  in  the  fall  of  1925,  however,  is  shown 

"  ..  ..  ....  .  ....  .  ..  ...  _  •  *■  •  •'  *  *• 

as  only  12.4  per  cent  dialler  than  in  the  fall  of  1924,  since  the  nuber 
of  pigs  saved  per  litter  was  reported  to  be  somewhat  larger  than  in  1925. 
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„  The  ninber  of  sows  bred  or  to  be  bred  for  spring  farrowing  in  1926 
is  shown  as  11.1  per  cent  larger  than  the  number  that  actually  farrowed 
in  the  spring  of  1925.  Previous  surveys  have  shown  that  the  sows  tnat 
actually  farrowed  in  the  spring  have  fallen  from  8  to  10  per  cent  short 
of  the  number  reported  bred  in  the  previous  December.  This  would  indicate 
only  a  small  increase  in  the  number  of  sows  to  farrow  next  spring  compared 
to  last.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  because  of  the  comparatively  High 
prices  of  hogs,  and. the  very  favorable  feeding  ratio  between  hogs  and  corn, 
the  number  of  sows  finally  bred  for  farrowing  next  spring  may  exceed  the 
number  reported  on  December  1. 


The  decrease  of  12.4  per  cent  in  the  fall  pig  crop  of  1925  in  the 
Corn  Belt  States  is  equivalent  to  about  1,800,000  pigs.  This  follows  a 
reported  decrease  of  10.6  per  cent  in  the  spring  crop  of  1925  equivalent 
to  about  3,500,000  pigs.  The  total  indicated  reduction  for  the  year  is 
between  5,000,000  and  5,500,000  pigs.  The  total  pig  crop  of  1925  in  the 
Corn  Belt,  as  indicated  is  the  smallest  since  1920. 

Of  the  most  important  hog  States  Iowa  and  Illinois  show  less  reduc¬ 
tion  in  fall  pigs  than  the  Corn  Belt  as  a  whole,  these  being  5.1  and  4.6 
per  cent  reductions  respectively.  Nebraska  with  18.9,  Ohio  with  19.2. 
Indiana  with  17.0,  and  Kansas  with  20.2  report  the  largest  reductions. 

Tne  largest  increases  in  sows  bred  for  next  spring  are  in  Iowa, 

13.7  per  cent;  Illinois,  12.2;  and  Wisconsin,  17.2.  Ohio  reports  the 
smallest  increase,  3.4  per  cent.  The  other  States  show  increases  of  from 
8  to  11  per  cent.  The  complete  results  of  the  December  survey  for  bo\.h 
the  Corn  Belt  and  the  United  States  showing  the  detailed  figures  by  States 
and  regions  will  be  issued  about  January  11. 
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GROWING  STRENGTH  IN  THE  LIVESTOCK  SITUATION 


The  animal  industries  are  now  definitely  a  factor  of  stability  in 
the  general  situation.  This  Bureau's  estimate  as  of  January  l,  1926, 
shows  59,829,000  head  of  cattle  on  farms,  a  reduction  of  3.7  per  cent  in 
1  year.  There  was  a  reduction  during  the  year  of  1  per  cent  in  milk  cows, 
and  heifers,  and  of  about  9  per  cent  in  yearling  milk  heifers;  swine  de¬ 
creased  8  per  cent;  sheep  increased  3.4  per  cent;  horses  decreased  about 
5  per  cent.  The  ratio  of  milk  heifers  to  milk  cows  has  dropped  from  18.8 
per  cent  a  year  ago  to  17.3  per  cent  now. 


Looking  back  over  a  five-year  period,  the  beef  cattle  industry  has 
made  a  skillful  readjustment  in  production.  It  has  kept  its  producing 
plant  fairly  up  to  par,  meanwhile  curtailing  its  finished  product,  steers. 
Tne  new  census  shows  a  fraction  of  1  per  cent  increase  in  total  beef  cat¬ 
tle  since  1920  but  a  25  per  cent  reduction  in  steers.  The  number  of  dairy 
animals  in  the  East  has  been  reduced,  though  the  opposite  has  been  true  in 
certain  western  butter  and  cheese  territory.  The  census  shows  17  per  cent 
decrease  in  tofal  dairy  cattle,  including  a  10  per  cent  decrease  in  cows. 

19  per  cent  decrease  in  yearling  heifers  and  37  per  cent  decrease  in  calves, 
since  1920.  though  some  authorities  consider  these  reductions  exaggerated 

Last  year  9,713,399,200  pounds  of  hogs  were  slaughtered  under  Federal 
inspection,  for  which  the  buyers  paid  $1,147,528,876.  The  smallest  hog  crop 
in  four  years  thus  brought  considerably  the  highest  cash  return  in  four 
years.  Two  billion  fewer  pounds  last  year  sold  for  200  million  dollars  more 
tnan  1924.  Furthermore,  foreign  buyers  spent  just  about  their  average 
ar.ount  of  money  (224  million  dollars  last  year)  for  our  pork  products,  al¬ 
though  it  did  not  buy  as  much  pork.  With  production  on  a  moderate  basis, 
consumption  and  export  demand  holding  up  well,  and  a  favorable  spread  be¬ 
tween  hog  and  corn  prices,  the  swine  industry  is  at  present  on  strong 
ground 


A  year  ago  corn  had  a  unit  purchasing  power  of  117  per  cent  of  the 
pre-war  level  with  hogs  similarly  at  71  and  beef  cattle  at  59.  Now  the 
corn  index  has  dropped  to  69  while  hogs  have  risen  to  91  and  beef  cattle 
to  75.  Feed  has  become  relatively  cheap  while  the  animals  have  become 
well  worth  feeding.  In  short,  livestock  production  has  been  geared  down 
teward  levels  of  normal  stability  once  more. 
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KEY  REGIONS  AT  A  GLANCE 


THE  EAST  -  Busy  with  woods  work,  ice  cutting,  barn  work  and  the 
general  winter  routine.  Winter  grain  suffered  somewhat  from  heavy  freez¬ 
ing,  Dairy  situation  apparently  being  influenced  by  reduced  numbers  cf 
young  cattle.  Price  of  cows  has  strengthened  noticeably.  General  under¬ 
lying  conditions  more  favorable  than  last  winter. 


THE  SOUTH  -  Handicapped  by  bad  weather,  considerable  rain,  severe 
cold  waves.  Field  work  generally  delayed.  Truck  crops  making  slow  pro- 
ress.  Winter  grain  in  rather  poor  condition.  Disappointing  season  among 
sugar  producers.  Approximately  15  1/2  million  bales  of  cotton  ginned  t?o  far 
Some  agitation  for  reduced  cotton  acreage  this  spring, 


CORN  BELT  -  Activities  mostly  confined  to  barns  and  feed  lots. 
Sharp  cold  waves  have  possibly  damaged  winter  grains  and  grass  in  many 
areas  which  lacked  good  snow  cover.  About  1  per  cent  fewer  cattle  on 
feed  than  year  ago;  average  weight  of  cattle  rather  lighter  than  last 
year,  feeding  period  will  probably  be  longer.  Feeder  hogs  been  in  strong 
demand,  possibility  of  more  heavy  stuff  in  markets  this  season-  About 
75,000  fewer  sheep  and  lambs  on  feed  than  last  year. 


WHEAT  BELT  -  Winter  wheat  generally  in  fairly  good  condition  though 
small.  Had  snow  covering  for  most  part  except  in  portions  of  southern 
Nebraska  and  Kansas.  Roads  none  too  good.  Outdoor  work  mere  or  less  at  a 
standstill . 5 


RANGE  COUNTRY  -  Ranges  under  snow  in  north  and  feeding  general, 
with  feed  growing  scarce  in  portions  of  Wyoming.  Water  scarce  on  western 
ranges.  Stock  in  fairly  good  3hape  in  south.  Sncw  still  deficient  in 
mountains  of  Utah  and  Nevada.  About  225,000  fewer  sheep  and  lambs  on  feed 
in  Colorado  than  year  ago. 


PACIFIC  COAST  -  General  weather,  roads,  and  winter  crop  conditions 
good  in  north.  Been  rather  dry  and  cool  in  California,  with  consequent 
slow  growth  of  winter  crops.  Navel  oranges  being  picked  in  south.  Heavy 
shipments  of  lettuce  from  Imperial  Valley.  Lambing  in  progress  in  south 
with  dry  weather  favorable.  Good  crop  of  early  lambs  in  California  with 
probability  of  market  movement  as  early  as  last  year.' 
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TREND  OF  LIVESTOCK  PRODUCTION 


The  following  shows  the 
according  to  the  estimate  made 
1926,  by  Crop  Reporting  Board.) 


number  of  farm  animals  in  the  United  States 
as  o.  January  1  each  year.  (Issued  January  30 


I 


Figures  given  in  terras  of  thousands, 


last  three  ciphers  being  omitted: 


1920 

Horses 

19,845 

Mules 

5,470 

All  Cattle 

68,835 

Milk  cows* 

21,230 

Swine 

59,813 

Sheep*  * 

39,025 

1921 

1922 

19,125 

18,546 

5,574 

5,626 

67,174 

67,264 

21,239 

21 , 665 

58,328 

58, 100 

37,452 

36,329 

1923 

1924 

17,943 

17,222 

5,696 

5,720 

66,156 

64,507 

21,840 

22,161 

68,189 

64,950 

37,223 

38,300 

1925 

1926 

16,557 

15,778 

5,758 

5,780 

62,150 

59,870 

22,523 

22,290 

55,769 

51,223 

39,390 

40 , 748 

showing^'chMig'es6  in^^^bers*^6**  vest^W^rur^ngV\he6Vl  8  t°n8-  “d*  by  thls 

visions  have  been  based  unon  renl^a!,  ,  S  P&St  81x  years'  These  re- 
ing  and  other  statistics.  UP°n  exhau8tive  studies  of  market. 


I 


# 

*  * 


Cows  and  heifers  2  years  and  over  kept  for  milk 
Not  revised. 
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AVERAGE  PRICES  OF  FARM  PRODUCTS  RECEIVED  BY  PRODUCERS 

December  15,  1925. 


Actual  prices  received  by  producers  at  local  farm  markets  as  reported 
to  the  Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates  of  this  Bureau.  Average  of 
reports  covering  the  United  States,  weighted  according  to  relative  importance 
of  district  and  State. 


5-yr.  Av. 

Dec.  Av. 

Aug. 1909- 

Aug. 1909- 

Dec. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

July, 1914 

July ,1914 

1924 

1925 

1925 

Cotton,  per  lb. 

P  12.4 

12.2 

22.2 

18.1 

17.4 

Corn,  per  bu. 

l  64.2 

57.7 

105.6 

74.6 

70.7 

Wheat,  per  bu. 

i  88.4 

86.7 

141.1 

148.8 

153.7 

Hay,  per  ton 

$  11.87 

11.99 

12.69 

13.07 

13.40 

Potatoes ,  per  bu. 

i  69.7 

62.3 

64.1 

198.4 

201.5 

Oats,  per  bu. 

i  39.9 

38.3 

50.6 

37.6 

39.1 

Beef  cattle,  per  100 

lbs.  $  5.22 

5.03 

5.35 

6.14 

6.18 

Hogs,  per  100  lbs. 

$  7.23 

6.73 

8.39 

10.66 

10.51 

Eggs,  per  dozen 

i  21.5 

29.9 

49.9 

46.8 

48.1 

Butter,  per  lb. 

i  25.5 

28.3 

41.8 

46.1 

46.0 

Butterfat,  per  lb. 

i  -  — 

— 

41.1 

47.8 

47.6 

Wool,  per  lb. 

i  17.7 

17.0 

42.2 

37.8 

39.5 

Veal  calves,  per  100 

lbs.  $  6.75 

6.74 

7.84 

9.16 

9.17 

Lambs,  per  100  lbs. 

$  5.91 

5.52 

10.96 

12.15 

12.67 

Horses 

$142.00 

137.00 

73.00 

75.00 

74.00 

Corn  prices  were  lower  in  December  than  for  any  time  in  the  past  two 
years,  4  cents  lower  than  on  November  15  and  12  cents  lower  than  October  15. 
The  price  of  wheat  continued  to  increase  until  the  December  15  farm  price  was 
5  cents  higher  than  November  15,  and  was  12  cents  above  October  15.  The  long 
decline  in  rye  prices  has  apparently  reached  the  bottom  and  started  upward  as 
the  December  15  farm  price  was  13  cents  higher  than  the  November  price.  The 
farm  price  of  oats,  barley,  and  flaxseed  also  increased  from  November  to  De¬ 
cember. 


The  farm  price  of  potatoes  on  December  15,  1925,  was  three  times  the 
price  prevailing  a  year  ago.  Wheat  was  the  only  grain  crop  showing  a 
higher  farm  price  on  December  15,  1925,  than  a  year  ago;  flaxseed  was 
slightly  less  than  last  year.  Corn  on  December  15,  1925,  was  33  per  cent 
below  last  year;  while  oats,  barley,  and  rye,  were  each  23  per  cent  lower 
than  December  15,  1924.  Cotton  prices  were  22  per  cent  lower  than  a  year  ago. 


PRICE  INDEXES  FOR  DECEMBER,  1925. 


Farm  products  figures  from  this  Bureau;  commodity  groups 
rom  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  (latter  shown  to  nearest  whole 
number.)  Shows  year  ago,  and  latest  available  month: 


Farm  Products 

(Prices  at  the  farm,  Aug.  1909  -  July  1914  =  ICO.) 


Dec. 

1924 


N°v*  Dec.  Month 

1925  1925  Trend 


Cotton 

177 

Corn 

164 

Wheat 

160 

Hay 

107 

Potatoes 

92 

146 

116 

168 

110 

285 


140  Lower 

110  Lower 

174  Higher 

113  Higher 

289  Higher 


Beef  cattle 

103 

Hogs 

116 

Eggs 

232 

Butter 

]  64 

Wool 

237 

118 

119 

Higher 

147 

145 

Lower 

218 

224 

Higher 

181 

180 

Lower 

212 

222 

Higher 

Commodity  Groups 

(Wholesale  Prices;  1910-1914  =  100.)  1/ 


Dec. 

1924 


Farm  products  157 
Food,  etc.  157 
Cloths  &  clothing  195 
Fuel  &  lighting  19 1 
Metal  &  met.  products  142 
Bldg,  materials  ieo 
Chemicals,  etc.  133 
House-furnishing  goods  l?8 
ALL  COMMODITIES  160 


Nov. 

Dec. 

Month 

1925 

1925 

Trend 

154 

152 

Lower 

159 

156 

Lower 

192 

191 

Lower 

203 

203 

Unchanged 

139 

139 

Unchanged 

181 

182 

Higher 

134 

133 

Lower 

172 

172 

Unchanged 

160 

159 

Lower 

1/  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  index  numbers  converted  to  1910-1914  base. 
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RELATIVE  PURCHASING  POWER 
(At  December  1925  Farm  Prices) 
Aug.  1909  -  July,  19 L4  =  100 


Of  a  Unit  of: 


In  terms  of: 

Cotton 

Corn 

Wheat 

Hay 

Potatoes 

All  commodities 

88 

69 

109 

71 

182 

Cloths,  etc. 

74 

58 

91 

59 

152 

Fuel,  etc. 

69 

54 

86 

56 

143 

Metals,  etc. 

101 

79 

125 

81 

208 

Bldg.  Materials 

77 

60 

95 

62 

159 

House-furnishing  goods 

82 

64 

101 

66 

168 

Beef  Cattle 

Hogs 

Eggs 

Butter 

Wool 

All  commodities 

75 

91 

141 

113 

139 

Cloths,  etc. 

62 

76 

117 

95 

116 

Fuel,  etc. 

59 

72 

110 

89 

109 

Metals,  etc. 

86 

105 

161 

130 

160 

Bldg,  materials 

65 

80 

123 

99 

122 

House-furnishing  goods 

69 

85 

130 

105 

129 

The  December  figures  showed  a  downward  trend  in  unit  purchasing  power 
of  cotton,  corn,  and  slightly  in  case  of  hogs.  The  trend  was  upward  for 
wheat,  potatoes,  eggs,  and  wool.  The  changes  were  small  in  all  cases.  Pota 
toes  and  wool  sell  at  such  relative  advantage  as  to  presumably  stimulate  pro 
duction.  Corn,  hay,  and  cattle  sell  at  prices  so  low  relatively  as  to  prob¬ 
ably  discourage  their  increased  production. 

The  general  index  of  purchasing  power  of  farm  products,  in  terms  of 
non-agricultural  commodities,  continued  at  87  in  December.  That  was  the 
figure  during  the  three  closing  months  of  1925.  The  average  for  the  year 
1925  was  89,  compared  with  83  average  for  the  year  1924. 
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GENERAL  BUSINESS  INDICATORS 
RELATED  TO  AGRICULTURE 


PRODUCTION 

Pig  iron  daily  (Thou,  tons) 
Bituminous  coal  (Millions  tons) 
Automobiles  shipped  (Thou,  carloads) 

CONSUMPTION 


Cotton  by  mills  (Thou,  bales) 

Unfilled  orders  Steel  Corp.  (Thou.  T.) 
Building  contracts  (Millions  dollars) 
Fogs  slaughtered  (Thousands) 

Cattle  "  " 

Sheep  "  •» 

MOVEMENTS 


1924 

1925 

1925 

Month ' s 

Dec. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Trend 

98 

104 

108 

Increase 

46 

51 

53 

Increase 

28 

47 

41 

Decrease 

534 

543 

575 

Increase 

4,817 

4,582 

5,033 

Increase 

233 

407 

443 

Increase 

4,3.35 

2,300 

2,776 

Increase 

1,265 

1,232 

1,248 

Increase 

854 

793 

840 

Increase 

Bank  clearings  iN.Y.)  (Billions  dollars) 

Car  loadings  (Thousands) 

Mail  order  sales  (Millions  dollars) 

Men  employed,  N.  Y.  State  Factories  (Thou.) 
Av.  price  25  indus.  stocks  (Dollars) 
Interest  rate  (4-6  mo.  paper,  N.  Y. ) 

Retail  Food  Price  Index  (Dept.  Labor)* 
Wholesale  Price  Tndex  (^ept.  Labor)* 


26 

23 

27 

Increase 

3,475 

4,095 

3,699 

Decrease 

46 

45 

53 

Increase 

499 

513 

516 

Increase 

134 

174 

178 

Increase 

3.38 

5.45 

4.75 

Decline 

152 

167 

166 

Lower 

157 

158 

156 

Lower 

M  St  °f  the  flrst-of-the-year  comments  from  business  leaders  express  satis¬ 
faction  With  general  business  conditions  and  hope  for  their  continuance.  A  note  of 
caution,  however,  comes  from  some  of  the  best  informed  men.  There  are  apparently 
some  reservations  as  to  the  probability  of  indefinite  continuation  of  the  building, 

h  and  other  leadln®  booms.  Attention  focuses  quite  definitely  upon  the 

building  boom  -  as  it  goes  so  may  go  the  whole  industrial  situation. 

.  .  ,  S°  ,far,  a®  farmers  are  concerned,  there  appears  to  be  little  in  the  indus- 
trial  outlook  which  should  prompt  any  radical  change  in  production  programs  We 
Dignt  have  an  industrial  slump  next  fall,  as  ie  possible  any  year.  But  there  are 

io  signs  as  yet  which  will  be  apt  to  influence  farmers  away  from  their  usual 

3pring  programs. 
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GENERAL  TREND  OF  WAGES  AND  PRICES 
1910-1914  *100 


Year  and 
Month 

General 

Wage 

Level 

Farm 

Wages  2/ 

Retail 

Price 

of  Food  1/ 

Wholesale 

Price 

of  Food  1/ 

Wholesale 

Price 

All  Commodities 

N. Y. factory 
workers 

Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics 

1910 

— 

97 

96 

100 

103 

1911 

— 

97 

95 

96 

95 

1912 

— 

101 

101 

103 

101 

1913 

— 

104 

103 

99 

102 

1914  (June)  100 

101 

106 

101 

100 

1915 

101 

102 

104 

104 

103 

19)6 

114 

112 

117 

120 

129 

1917 

129 

140 

151 

166 

180 

1918 

160 

176 

174 

187 

198 

1919 

185 

206 

192 

205 

210 

1920 

222 

239 

210 

218 

230 

1921 

203 

150 

158 

143 

150 

1922 

197 

146 

146 

137 

152 

1923 

214 

166 

151 

143 

156 

1924 

218 

166 

150 

143 

152 

1925 

1924 

223 

160 

156 

162 

July 

213 

168 

148 

138 

150 

August 

216 

— 

149 

143 

152 

September 

221 

— 

151 

147 

152 

October 

217 

171 

153 

151 

155 

November 

218 

-  -  - 

155 

153 

155 

December 

222 

156 

157 

160 

1925 

January 

223 

156 

159 

159 

163 

February 

220 

— 

156 

156 

164 

March 

224 

— 

156 

158 

164 

April 

218 

163 

155 

153 

159 

May 

221 

— 

156 

152 

158 

June 

220 

— 

160 

154 

160 

July 

220 

170 

165 

156 

163 

August 

222 

-  -  - 

165 

158 

163 

September 

223 

— 

164 

159 

163 

October 

225 

173 

16? 

157 

160 

November 

226 

— 

172 

159 

160 

December 

229 

- - 

171 

156 

159 

1/  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  index  numbers  converted  to  1910-1914  base. 
2/  Index  based  on  both  monthly  and  daily  wages. 


> 
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NEW  INDEX  OF  GENERAL  TREND  OF  PRICES 
On  Five-Year  Base,  August,  1909  -  July,  1914  =  100 


Year 

ana 

Index  numbers  of  farm  prices 

Wholesale 
Prices  of 
Non-Agri- 
cultural 
Commodi- 

Relative 
purchasii 
power  of 
Farmer ' a 
Product 

Month 

Fruits  and 

Meat 

Ani- 

Dairy  & 
Poultry 

Cotton 

and 

Cotton- 

Unclas- 

1 

All 

Groups 

Grains 

Vegetables 

male 

Products 

seed 

sif ied 

30  Items 

ties  1/ 

2/ 

1910 

104 

91 

103 

1C1 

113 

102 

103 

j 

102 

101 

1911 

96 

106 

8? 

95 

101 

103 

95 

96 

99 

1912 

106 

UQ 

95 

103 

87 

106 

99 

100 

99 

1913 

92 

92 

108 

100 

97 

94 

100 

105 

95 

1914 

103 

100 

112 

101 

85 

95 

1C2 

9? 

105 

1913 

120 

83 

104 

99 

78 

95 

100 

101 

99 

1916 

126 

123 

120 

106 

119 

10  0 

11? 

138 

85 

191? 

21? 

202 

173 

133 

187 

130 

176 

182 

97 

1918 

226 

162 

202 

160 

245 

157 

200 

188 

107 

1919 

231 

189 

206 

182 

247 

162 

209 

199 

105 

1920 

231 

249 

173 

197 

248 

152 

205 

241 

85 

1921 

112 

143 

108 

151 

101 

90 

116 

167 

69 

1922 

105 

152 

113 

135 

156 

94 

124 

168 

74 

1923 

114 

136 

106 

14? 

216 

109  ’ 

135 

171 

79 

1924 

129 

124 

109 

137 

211 

100 

134 

162 

83 

1925 

156 

160 

139 

143 

17? 

92 

14? 

165 

89 

1924 

Oct. 

150 

109 

121 

142 

182 

102 

138 

158 

8? 

Nov. 

147 

108 

115 

150 

179 

106 

137 

160 

86 

Dec. 

155 

UO 

113 

158 

176  . 

102 

139 

163 

85 

1925 

Jan 

1 

172 

122 

123 

154 

182 

94 

146 

165 

88 

Feb. 

178 

131 

126 

142 

183 

96 

146 

157 

66 

Mar . 

172 

138 

145 

134 

195 

94 

151 

165 

91 

Apr . 

152 

146 

146 

131  . 

189 

94 

14? 

162 

90 

May 

159 

162 

139 

132 

184  •  | 

8? 

146 

161 

90 

June 

164 

184 

139 

132 

183 

86 

148 

163 

91 

July 

152 

178 

148  . 

*  134 

186 

88 

149 

164 

91 

Aug. 

15? 

178 

149 

139 

186 

96 

152 

164 

93 

Sept . 

148  *  i 

142 

143 

141 

173 

90 

144 

163 

88 

Oct . 

135 

152 

141 

154 

171 

90 

143 

164 

87 

Nov. 

138 

194 

136 

162 

144 

95 

144 

166 

87 

Dec .  | 

HO 

194 

136 

163 

139 

92 

143 

165 

87 

1/  Computed  by  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistice  from  wholesale  prices  of  all  commodities 
except  those  from  United  States  farms.  1910-1914  =  100.  2/  The  value  of  a  unit 

of  the  farmer's  product  in  exchange  for  non-agricultural  products  at  wholesale  prices, 
compared  with  pre-war  values.  Obtained  by  dividing  index  of  all  groups  (30  items) 
by  index  of  wholesale  prices  of  non-agricultural  products. 
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THE  TREND  OF  MOVEMENT  TO  MARKET 


Figures  show  wheat,  corn,  hogs,  cattle,  sheep  receipts  at  primary 
markets;  Putter  receipts  at  five  markets,  compiled  Py  this  Bureau.  All 
figures  given  to  nearest  thousand,  that  is,  three  ciphers  omitted: 


WHEAT 

CORN 

HOGS 

CATTLE 

SHEEP 

BUTTER 

Month 

Receipts 

Receipts 

Receipts 

Receipts 

Receipts 

Receipts 

Th .  Pu . 

Th ,  Pu . 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Th.  IPs. 

1920  Total 

332,314 

210,332 

42,121 

22,197 

23,538 

406,290 

1921 

435,606 

340,908 

41,101 

19,787 

24,168 

472,0] 1 

1922 

413,106 

378,598 

44,068 

23,218 

22.364 

530,601 

1923 

386,430 

271,858 

55,330 

23,211 

22,025 

549,207 

1924 

482,007 

278,719 

55,414 

23,695 

22,201 

591,439 

1925 

346,381 

223,604 

43,929 

24,067 

22,100 

578,803 

1920 

Dec. 

30,780 

18,276 

4,200 

1,395 

1,566 

21,808 

1921 

1* 

21,616 

38,449 

3,931 

1,417 

1,664 

31,097 

1922 

If 

46,002 

38,145 

5,004 

1,825 

1,516 

32,602 

1923 

H 

28,756 

37,930 

5,825 

1,810 

1,526 

35,180 

1924 

If 

33,076 

29,239 

6,604 

2,083 

1,605 

33,471 

1925 

Jan. 

23,247 

35,820 

6,105 

1,869 

1,467 

38,116 

If 

FeP. 

18,493 

20,833 

4,558 

1,530 

1,388 

35,421 

If 

Mar. 

16,925 

23 , 868 

3,528 

1 , 860 

1,504 

41,027 

If 

Apr. 

10,023 

9,810 

3,247 

1,827 

1,541 

42,559 

If 

May 

17,896 

11,935 

3,283 

1,737 

1,689 

57,276 

if 

June 

20,465 

17,381 

3,507 

1,746 

1,603 

74,597 

If 

July 

37,919 

9,662 

2,798 

1,970 

1,699 

70,395 

If 

Aug. 

41,928 

17,488 

2,549 

2,245 

2,064 

57,996 

If 

Sept. 

57,756 

12,889 

2,741 

2,157 

2,627 

45,310 

(I 

Oct. 

34,111 

12,187 

3,390 

2,789 

3,198 

43,806 

If 

Nov. 

33,948 

19,144 

3,844 

2,282 

1,712 

35,773 

?r 

Dec. 

33,670 

32,587 

4,380 

2,056 

1,608 

36,525 

More  corn 

moved  to 

market  in  DecemPer  than 

previous 

month,  as  is 

the 

usual  case.  General  grain  movement  in  line  with  previous  years. 

Hog  movement  continues  to  reflects  the  decline  in  production  Pelow 
previous  year,  Cattle  and  sheep  movement  practically  same  as  year  ago. 

Butter  receipts  showed  seasonal  increase  and  continued  somewhat 
heavier  than  in  same  month  of  recent  years. 


*Note:  Figures  for  1920  and  1921  Pased  on 
11  markets.  All  others  on  13  markets. 
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THE  TREND  OF  EXPORT  MOVEMENT 


Compiled  from  Department  of  Commerce  reports  by  Division  of  Statistical 
Research  of  this  Bureau. 


WHEAT 

Month  including  TOBACCO 


flour 

(Leaf) 

1,000 

1,000 

Bushels 

Pounds 

1920 

Total 

307,630 

467,662 

1921 

t 

355,661 

515,353 

1922 

It 

232,302 

430,908 

1923 

t» 

171,928 

474,500 

1924 

ft 

238,256 

546,555 

1925 

ft 

136,561 

468,469 

1920 

Dec . 

30,186 

45,391 

1921 

ft 

15,014 

38,772 

1922 

n 

16,428 

36,954 

1923 

it 

13,000 

49,269 

1924 

tt 

24,326 

44,384 

BACON** 
HAMS  AND 
SHOULDERS 

LARD 

TOTAL* 

MEATS 

COTTON# 

running 

bales 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Bales 

821,922 

612,250 

1,043,500 

6,111 

647,680 

868,942 

786,280 

6,385 

631,452 

766,950 

733,832 

6,015 

828,890  1,035,382 

958,472 

5,224 

637,980 

944,095 

729,832 

6,653 

467,459 

688,829 

547,361 

8,362 

83,276 

90,080 

101,088 

785 

36,848 

64,542 

42 , 242 

635 

65,642 

78,596 

76,830 

605 

76,263 

98,578 

89,887 

834 

33,788 

76,803 

43,113 

1,053 

1925  January 

12,928 

35,448 

February 

11,597 

23,806 

"  March 

16,202 

32,477 

"  April 

12,721 

30,519 

"  May 

12,976 

22,415 

June 

10,759 

27,460 

"  July 

8,789 

39,037 

August 

11,832 

34,890 

September 

12,992 

50,677 

October 

8,910 

52,211 

November 

8,620 

51,154 

December 

8,235 

68,375 

56,169 

78,440 

55,705 

1,052 

48,041 

60,363 

55,438 

792 

53,853 

63,281 

62,158 

708 

33,413 

44,447 

39,303 

440 

33,475 

71,135 

38,977 

314 

39,690. 

59,799 

45,398 

211 

35,472 

49,414 

40,990 

198 

31,770 

45,740 

38,250 

313 

32,900 

62,646 

40,230 

750 

30,705 

44,745 

37,071 

1,414 

31,693 

39,979 

37,304 

1,196 

40,277 

68,840 

46,537 

974 

Includes  fresh,  canned  and  pickled  beef, 

bacon,  hams  and  shoulders;  fresh,  canned, 
and  pickled  pork;  fresh  mutton  and  lamb. 


•  » 


Excludes  linters. 

Includes  Cumberland  and  Wiltshire  sides. 


COLD  STORAGE  SITUATION 


January  1  holdings  (Shows  nearest  million,  six  figures  omitted): 


Commodity  5-Year 

Average 

Year  Ago 

Month  Ago 

Januarv  1,  1926 

Creamery  butter,  lbs. 

46 

66 

75 

53 

American  cheese,  lbs 

39 

49 

66 

59 

Case  eggs,  cases 

1,117* 

1,050* 

3,785* 

1,677* 

Total  poultry,  lbs. 

102 

134 

87 

111 

Total  beef,  lbs. 

118 

143 

74 

85 

Total  pork,  lbs 

575 

647 

385 

472 

Lard,  lbs. 

53 

61 

34 

43 

Lamb  &  mutton,  lbs. 

16.9 

2.9 

1.5 

1.8 

Total  meats,  lbs. 

785 

886 

511 

616 

Seasonal  movement 

of  dairy 

products  and 

eggs  out  of 

storage  during 

month  prior  to  January  1. 

Pork  and  beef  moved  into  storage  during  the  month  but  in  smaller  than 
average  volume. 

Stored  stocks  of  butter,  below  last  year  but  still  somewhat  above 
average.  Stocks  of  egg3  considerably  above  la3t  year  and  above  average. 

Beef  stocks  below  average.  Stocks  of  pork  a  hundred  million  pounds  below 
average,  a  factor  of  strength  in  the  position  of  hog  producers. 


* 


Thousands,  or  three  figures,  omitted. 
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THE  DAIRY  SITUATION 


Tnere  have  been  pronounced  changes  in  the  butler  markets  during  the 
last  of  December  and  up  to  the  close  of  January  which  are  indicative  cf  a 
sensitive  market  position.  During  December,  weakness  of  foreign  butter 
markets  developed  suddenly,  prices  dropped  to  a  level  where  shipments  to 
tms  country  were  possible,  some  shipments  coming  from  Denmark,  New  Zealand, 
Sweden,  the  Argentine  and  Siberia,  and  domestic  butter  prices  were  lowered 
rather  radically,  partly  because  of  the  butter  received  from  these  countries 
but  largely  because  of  threatened  heavier  shipments. 

This  weakness  continued  until  late  in  January,  when  with  a  firmer 
note  expressed  in  European  centers  offerings  to  this  country  were  withdrawn 
and  prices  began  to  regain  some  of  the  losses.  Although  prices  at  the  close 
ol  January  are  about  3  cents  lower  than  at  the  outset  the  average  for  the 
month  was  still  some  4  cents  higher  than  the  average  for  January,  1925,  when 
prices  were  abnormally  low  as  a  result  of  excessive  storage  holdings.  Pro¬ 
duction  is  heavier  than  for  the  previous  year  with  receipts  at  terminal  mar¬ 
kets  running  4.5  per  cent  heavier.  Mild  weather,  cheaper  feeds  than  for  the 
previous  year,  and  promise  of  more  satisfactory  returns  to  the  producer  were 
factors  in  the  heavier  production  which  shared,  with  the  foreign  situation, 
the  responsibility  for  the  weakening  of  the  markets. 

Canned  milk  markets,  too,  have  witnessed  some  change  in  position. 
Firmness  and  activity  have  featured  these  markets  for  some  months,  and  de¬ 
mand  has  apparently  been  in  excess  of  supply.  During  January,  however, 
most  of  this  firmness  and  much  of  the  activity  disappeared.  An  increase  in 
production  seems  to  be  the  key  to  the  situation  as  demand  is  thought  to  have 
decreased  only  slightly  if  at  all.  Export  demand  continued  light.  Evi¬ 
dences  are  that  domestic  consumption  during  1925  was  sizably  heavier  than 
for  the  previous  year.  It  is  this  increase  in  domestic  consumption,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  control  over  production  which  is  always  exercised  to  some 
extent,  that  has  saved  the  condensed  and  evaporated  milk  markets  from  being 
in  a  much  less  favorable  situation. 

On  the  cheese  market,  a  fairly  satisfactory  condition  prevails. 
Prices  have  been  holding  their  own  and  are  more  favorable  than  usual  in 
relation  to  butter  prices  despite  the  fact  that  storage  holdings  are  in 
excess  of  last  year  by  some  9,000,000  pounds,  and  that  production  is  re¬ 
ported  heavier  than  in  the  early  part  of  1925. 

Thus  production  of  the  more  important  of  the  manufactured  dairy 
products  is  running  heavier  than  for  January  a  year  ago.  The  fact  that 
prices  are  as  high  and  for  some  products  higher  than  at  that  time  is  basis 
for  a  conclusion  that  demand  is  quite  favorable 

C.  E.  Eckles, 

Division  of  Dairy  and  Poultry  Products,  B.A.E- 
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DAIRY  SITUATION 

(Thousand  lt>3 . ,  i.e.,  OOO  omitted) 


BUTTER 

SUMMARY 

r>T?nT?U’QT?TJ 

SS  Mili  +*  Ami  * 1 

JAN. 

-  DEG.  (Inc.) 

1925 

1924 

%  Cnange 

1925 

1924 

%  Change 

Production  (1) 

Creamery 

85,875 

82,954 

+  3.5 

1,299,779 

1,356,080 

-  4.1 

Farm 

37,052 

37,980 

-  2.4 

590,000 

600,000 

-  1.6 

Net  imports 

159 

279 

-- 

1,869 

*  -  11; 148 

-- 

In  storage  (1st) 

74,754 

100,832 

-25.9 

65,694 

30,299 

116.8 

In  storage  (end) 

52,708 

65,694 

-19.7 

52,708 

65,694 

,,.-19.7 

Trade  output 

145,132 

156,361 

-  7.2 

1,904,634 

1,931,833 

-  1.4 

Milk  equivalent 

3,047,772 

3,283,581 

-  7  2 

39,997,314 

40,563,493 

1.4 

Receipts  4  irkts 

34,350 

31,369 

+  9.5 

550,050 

565,029 

2.7 

CHEESE  SUMMARY 


Production  (2) 

22,006 

19,743 

+11.5 

428,708 

413,940 

+ 

3,6 

Net  imports 

5,931 

4,984 

-- 

53,212 

54,876 

-- 

In  storage  (1st) 

84,561 

77,594 

+  9.0 

67,558 

6^,221 

+ 

0.5 

In  storage  (end) 

76,739 

67,559 

+13.6 

76,739 

67,558 

+ 

13.6 

Trade  output 

35,759 

34,763 

+  2.9 

472,739 

458 , 479 

-  + 

0.9 

Milk  equivalent 

357,590 

347,630 

+  2.9 

4,727,390 

4,684,790 

+ 

0.9 

Receipts  Wisconsin 

-  -  ... 

warehouses 

15,574 

13,974 

+  11.4 

281,661 

2^1 ,954 

:  + 

3.6 

'  ■  r 

CONDENSED  AND  EVAPORATED  MILK  SUMMARY 


Production  (3) 

100,000 

97,212 

+ 

2.9 

1,670,000 

1,700,548 

-  1.8 

Net  exports 

9,736 

10,705 

143,141 

199,823 

-- 

In  Mfgrs 1 2 3  hands 
(1st) 

165,443 

159,593 

+ 

3.7 

123,428 

'191 ,312 

-  35.5 

In  Mfgrs'  hands 
( end) 

156,190 

123,428 

4- 

26.5 

156,190 

•  I.-  V 

123,428 

+  26.5 

Trade  output 

118,989 

144,082 

17.4 

1,780,379 

1,968,260 

-  9.55 

Milk  equivalent 

297,473 

360.205 

- 

17.4 

4,450,948 

4,920,650 

-  9.55 

TOTAL  MILK  EQUIVALENT  -  BUTTER,  CHEESE  AND  CONDENSED  MILK 

Production 

Trade  output 

3,051,527 

3,702,835 

2,980,284  +  2.4  | 

3,991,416  -7.2 

r  48, 147 , 439  49 . 468 , 450  -  2.68 

49,175,652  50,173,933  -  1.99 

....  ...... 

DRY  MILK 

;  j  ::  -:i :n?. 

Skim  milk  stocks  : 

in  Manufacturers '  hands’,  .  .  . 

|  4,399  (1/1/26)  6,735’  (l/l/25)-34. 7 

Skim  milk  (Net) 

To 

To 

1  05 

j  )-i 

;  +3 

•o 

*•$ 

160  Export  : ; :  ; 

|  1,781  Import  3,6.59  Export 

(1)  Estimated  from  Rece-ipts  an  4- principal  markets.  -  r  T.  R.  Pirtle. 

(2)  Estimated  from  Receipts  at  Wisconsin  Warehouses. 

(3)  Compiled  from  special  reports  to  this  Bureau. 
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THE  EGG  AND  POULTRY  SITUATION 


The  egg  market  situation  during  January  developed  from  the  unsettled 
and  uncertain  position  occupied  at  the  close  cf  December  to  a  more  definite 
position  of  weakness.  The  slight  reaction  to  previous  declines  which  oc¬ 
curred  toward  the  close  of  1925  was  not  sustained,  and  throughout  the  first 
half  cf  January  prices  continued  to  decline.  Now  at  the  close  cf  the  month 
a  steadier  level  has  apparently  been  reached  and  dailj  fluctuations  are 
aocut  equal  up  and  down. 

The  extraordinarily  heavy  receipts  which  have  been  reported  at  termi¬ 
nal  markets  since  the  first  cf  the  year  are  undoubtedly  responsible,  more 
tnan  any  ether  factor,  for  the  further  weakening  of  the  markets  and  the  some- 
wnat  unfavorable  outlook  at  the  opening  cf  the  new  season.  This  increase  in 
receipts  was  first  noticed  early  in  December  but  did  not  become  exaggerated 
until  shortly  after  the  close  cf  that  month.  The  total  arrivals  at  New  York,' 
Cnicago,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia,  the  largest  and  most  influential  cf  cur 
terminal  markets,  have  been  some  49  per  cent  heavier  in  January,  1926.  than 
in  the  preceding  January.  This  increase  is  commonly  regarded  as  further 
confirmation  of  the  prevalent  belief  that  laying  stock  on  farms  is  larger 
tnan  last  year,  and  as  a  result  of  favorable  weather  in  many  of  the  more 
important  producing  sections.  Cheaper  feeds,  due  to  the  rather  adequate 
aupplies  of  practically  all  grains  commonly  fed  to  poultry,  with  the  ex- 
xeotion  cf  wheat,  have  been  a  contributing  factor.  At  this  time  cf  year 
tnere  is  always  a  tendency  for  eggs  held  in  storage  at  interior  points  to 
be  shipped  to  the  larger  markets  for  sale,  and  undoubtedly  some  part  cf  the 
increase  can  be  attributed  to  this  type  of  shipments.  Yet  the  increase  is 
so  large  that  it  must  be  regarded  as  indicating  a  definite  and  sizable  in¬ 
crease  in  production  over  the  amounts  recorded  last  year.  While  the  increase 
has  been  more  or  less  general,  it  has  been  noted  that  shipments  to  New  York 
from  Pacific  Coast  points  have  been  rather  heavy. 

Stocks  in  storage  remain  heavy,  and  on  January  1  the  surplus  over  the 
previous  January  was  larger  than  on  December  l.  The  heavy  supplies  cf  fresh 
eggs  and  the  low  price  obtained  on  them  caused  a  notable  restriction  in  the 
demand  for  stored  goods.  Consequently  prices  prevailing  on  storage  eggs 
have  been  such,  throughout  January,  that  in  many  cases  the  first  cost,  plus 
storage  and  interest  charges,  has  net  been  obtainable.  Some  attempt  has 
been  made  to  partially  relieve  the  surplus  by  exportation  but  thus  far  the 
only  shipments  cf  consequence  have  amounted  to  some  2,000  cases  sent  to 
England. 

Poultry  markets  have  been  in  a  moderately  favorable  position,  and 
indications  are  that  they  will  remain  so.  Live  poultry  prices  have  worked 
slightly  higher,  with  arrivals  light  and  clearing  well. 

C.  E.  Eckles, 

Division  cf  Dairy  and  poultry  Products,  B.A.E. 
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POULTRY  AND  EGG  SITUATION. 

(Thousands,  i.e.  OOO  omitted)  { 

Stocks  in  Storage  -  Jan.  1  -  United  States 


Shell  eggs 
(Cases) 

Frozen  eggs 
(Pounds ) 

Dressed  poultry 
(Pounds ) 

1926  1,67? 

1925  1,050 

33,796 

21,303 

111,459 

133,990 

Change  +  627 

Per  cent  +  59.7 

%  change  from  5-yr.  av.  +  50.1 

+  12,493 
+  58. 6 

+  37.7 

-  22,531 

16.8 
+  9.2 

Imports  and  Exports  of  Poultry  and  Eggs.  Jan.  1, 

1925  -  Jan.  1,  1926. 

Imports 

1925 

1924 

Exports  1925 

1924 

Shell  egg3  (dozens; 

609 

~83 

24,999 

28,117 

Whole  eggs,  dried  (Lbs.) 

1,455 

2,083) 

Whole  eggs,  frozen  (Lbs.) 

12,531 

6,162) 

Yolks ,  dried  (Lb3 . ) 

5,683 

4,107) 

(1)  301  (1) 

505 

Yolks ,  frozen  (Lbs . ) 

5,800 

3,606) 

Egg  albumen,  dried  (Lbs.) 

4,189 

2,763 

Egg  albumen,  frozen,  prepared 

or  preserved  (lbs . ) 

4,328 

996 

Live  poultry,  (Lbs.) 

2,072 

1,779 

712 

806 

Dressed  poultry  (Lbs.) 

2,774 

1,690 

(2)5,102 

3,996 

Canned  poultry  (Lbs.) 

366 

470 

(3)  {3) 

( 1 )  Includes  all  forms  off  rozen  and  dried  eggs  .  (2)  Inc’ 

udes  game . 

(3)  Not  separately  stated. 

Receipts  a 

nd  Apparent  Trade  Output  tt  Four  Markets 

-  Eggs  (Cases) 

Receipts 

December 

Net  storage 
Movement 

App.  trade 
Output 

Receipts 

Jan.  1 
Net  storage 
Movement 

■ 

-  Dec.  31 
App.  trade 
Output 

1925 

574 

-850 

1,424 

14,798 

+  209 

14,589 

1924 

471 

-916 

1,387 

14,645 

-  470 

15,115 

Change 

+  103 

+  37 

+  153 

-  52 

Per  cent 

+  21.8 

+  2.7 

+ 

1.0 

3.5 

Receipts  and  Apparent  Trade  Output  at  Four  Markets  -  Dressed  Poultry  (Lbs.) 


Receipts 

December 

Net  storage 
Movement 

App.  trade 
output 

Jan.  1-Dec.  31 
Receipts  Net  storage 

Movement 

App.  trade 
output 

1925 

66,794 

+  17,912 

48,882 

318,359  -  15,569 

333,928  * 

1924 

78,068 

+  33,137 

44,931 

356,732  .  +  27,795 

328,937 

Change 

-  11,274 

+  3,951 

-  38,373 

+  4,991 

Per  cent 

14.4 

+  8.8 

'  -  10.8 

+  1.5 
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WHY  POTATOES  ARE  HIGH 


Potatoes  are  always  the  last  of  the  market  vegetables  to  pass  cut 
ol  growers'  hands.  What  is  left  of  commercial  cabbage,  onions  and  mis¬ 
cellaneous  root  crops  is  mostly  owned  by  dealers,  but  even  in  short  crop 
years  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  potato  crop  is  kept  beyond  the  first  of 
the  year,  and  about  four-fifths  of  this  remaining  stock  is  held  by  pro¬ 
ducers.  Thus,  the  early  and  fairly  well-sustained  advance  in  prices  has 
been  directly  to  the  advantage  of  many  of  the  original  holders. 

The  percentage  of  the  crop  as  well  as  the  actual  quantity,  on  hand 
January  1,  usually  has  been  less  in  the  short  crop  years.  This  is  partly 
because  the  main  crop  in  such  years  is  often  drawn  upon  early  to  make  up 
the  shortage  of  southern  production.  High  prices  also  stimulate  the 
early  shipments  of  the  main  crop.  Both  these  causes  combined  this  season 
to  bring  main  crop  shipments  to  above  130,000  carloads  by  the  first  of 
February.  Naturally,  the  supply  remaining  to  be  shipped  is  correspond- 
ingly  reduced  by  this  relatively  heavy  movement  during  the  first  part  cf 
the  season. 

The  condition  of  the  stock  remaining  seems  to  be  reasonably  good. 
Percentages  of  loss,  including  freezing  and  decay,  wei e  not  extreme  for 
the  crop  as  a  whole,  and  not  greatly  different  from  these  of  last  season, 
although  the  principal  losses  this  season  were  in  different  States. 

Recent  potato  market  history  includes  a  January  rise  to  new  high 
points,  and  a  reaction  extending  to  a  level  slightly  below  the  top 
reached  in  the  original  October  uplift.  Over  the  whole  period  -since  ^the 
virtual  doubling  of  the  price  in  October,  the  country-wide  extremes  of 
price  have  been  $3  to  $5  per  100  pounds.  The  average  ran  about  $2  early 
in  October,  54  at  the  end  of  October,  53.50  toward  the  end  of  November. 
54.25  early  in  January,  and  54  toward  the  end  of  the  month. 

In  comparing  this  season  with  preceding  crop  years,  there  are 
various  points  of  difference.  As  compared  with  1916-17,  this  season's 
per  capita  crop  was  about  the  same  ir.  the  United  States  and  Canada  and 
there  were  no  important  receipts  from  Europe.  Prices  of  commodities  in 
general  were  perhaps  10  per  cent  or  15  per  cent  higher  in  the  spring  of 
1917,  but  on  the  other  hand  wages  had  not  advanced  to  the  present  level, 
and  probably  the  buying  power  of  the  consuming  public  was  not  so  active 
as  it  is  now.  in  1919,  the  general  price  level  was  nearly  one-third 
higher  than  now,  and  there  were  no  potatoes  from  Europe.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  was  a  large  crop  in  Canada  that  season,  and  imports  were 
heavy.  This  year,  as  in  1917,  Canada  seems  to  have  no  great  quantity 
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of  potatoes  to  spare.  In  1916-17,  when  the  estimated  production  was 
2.8  bushels  per  capita,  which  is  the  same  as  this  season,  the  price 
ranged  from  $3.25  to  $5  per  100  pounds  in  New  York  City  from  January 
to  the  end  of  the  spring  months.  In  1919-20,  with  the  season's  per 
capita  production  3.1  bushels,  the  price  advaned  from  $3.75  in 
January  to  $7  in  May.  Comparisons  with  short  crop  seasons  preceding 
1916-17  are  of  less  value  because  of  the  difference  in  general  price 
level  and  because  potatoes  could  be  brought  in  from  Europe  in  those 
times.  Some  years  there  was  no  tariff  on  Canadian  potatoes.  However, 
in  these  earlier  seasons  of  potato  shortage,  in  1911-12  for  instance, 
the  price  advanced  in  the  spring  months  out  of  proportion  to  the  de¬ 
crease  of  production  as  compared  with  the  years  before  or  after. 

The  new  southern  crop,  following  other  recent  short  crop  sea¬ 
sons,  has  not  proved  sufficient  to  check  a  rising  tendency  of  old  po¬ 
tato  prices  until  about  June.  Recent  scattered  reports  do  not  suggest 
any  great  increase  in  early  southern  plantings.' 

Taking  all  the  facts  together,  it  seems  that  conditions  justify 
a  rather  high  level  of  prices  for  potatoes  at  the  present  time.  Whether 
prices  are  to  be  considered  too  high  or  too  low  depends  somewhat  on  the 
view  taken  of  present  conditions  and  of  the  records  on  other  seasons. 

In  several  comparatively  recent  short  crop  seasons,  prices  have  tended 
upward  rather  than  down  after  the  first  of  January  to  the  end  of  the 

season  or  until  the  new  crop  becomes  abundant  about  June.  Often  the 

lightest  shipments  and  the  highest  prices  have  been  seen  during  the 
spring  months  with  the  most  striking  effect  coming  near  the  end  of  the 
season.1 


G 


B.  Fiske,' 

Division  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  B.  A.  E. 
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THE  YEAR  IN  THE  SOUTHWEST 


Outstanding  among  the  conditions  prevailing  in  the  Southwest  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year  have  been  the  severe,  protracted  drought  in  the  south 
central  counties  in  Texas  and  in  a  lesser  degree  in  the  other  States; 
the  unusual  freedom  from  weevil  damage  to  cotton  and  the  resulting 
larger  yields  per  acre;  the  large  production  of  rice  and  the  exceptionally 
good  prices  obtained;  the  return  of  satisfactory  prices  for  cattle  after 
five  years  of  ruinous  conditions;  the  shortage  of  corn,  wheat,  oats  and 
hay  production  and  the  necessity  of  shipping  in  thousands  of  carloads  of 
grain  and  feed  from  surplus  States;  the  unprecedented  demand  from  cotton 
farmers  for  power  machinery  and  two-row  cultivators. 

Taxing  farm  income  as  a  whole,  in  Texas,  Oklahoma  and  New  Mexico 
the  aggregate  is  considerably  below  that  of  last  year,  but  in  Oklahoma  and 
Louisiana  it  is  very  much  greater  as  a  result  mainly  of  the  large  cotton 
and  rice  production.  While  the  number  of  bales  produced  in  these  five 
States  is  practically  as  great  as  last  year's  production  of  8,100,000 
bales,  the  value  of  the  crop  is  less  owing  to  the  break  in  prices  and  the 
larger  proportion  of  low  grades.  Last  year  the  value  of  the  crop  was 

practically  $1,000,000,000  compared  with  $1,500,000,000  for  the  entire 
American  crop. 

Farm  purchases  have  been  reduced  and  during  the  last  few  months  the 
demand  for  merchandise  at  wholesale  has  been  even  less  than  the  seasonal 
decline,  where  crops  have  been  good,  however,  purchases  have  continued  at 
an  active  rate.  Obligations  have  been  reduced  except  in  the  sections  where 
the  drought  was  most  severe.  Savings  depositors  have  increased  in  number 
and  in  the  total  of  their  deposits,  and  net  deposits  in  the  banks  show 
an  increase  of  many  millions  over  those  of  a  year  ago.  On  one  plantation 
where  crops  were  fairly  good  13  of  the  14  tenants  bought  automobiles  out  of 
their  proceeds;  their  gross  income  ranged  from  $700  to  $2,800.  Yet  on  other 
farms  not  a  bale  was  made  and  the  operators  were  compelled  to  seek  work  in 
the  towns  or  in  sections  where  rainfall  was  not  deficient. 

Business  failures  have  been  nominal  during  the  year.  Building  of 
homes  and  business  houses  in  the  towns  and  cities  has  been  active,  but  very 
few  improvements  are  visible  in  the  rural  districts.  Farm  implement  sales 
have  fallen  off  since  the  middle  of  the  year  except  in  those  sections  where 
crops  were  good  or  where  new  development  is  taking  place.  Labor,  both  on 
tne  farms  and  in  the  towns,  has  been  in  demand  throughout  most  of  the  year. 
With  a  good  supply  of  moisture  in  the  ground  and  pastures  in  good  shape  in 
practically  the  entire  Southwest,  the  coming  year  will  start  off  under 
much  more  favorable  conditions  than  did  the  crop  year  just  ended.  There  is 
a  feeling  of  optimism  among  the  cattle,  sheep  and  goat  raisers  and  in  most 
of  the  farming  districts. 

H.  H.Schutz, 

State  Statistician,  B.  A.  E. 
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THE  YEAR  IN  WISCONSIN 


Favorable  prices  for  dairy  products  and  hogs,  good  crops  cf  feed 
grains  in  Wisconsin,  and  profitable  returns  from  potatoes  and  tobacco 
have  brought  about  a  favorable  current  situation  in  agriculture  in  Wis¬ 
consin, 

Since  last  spring  butter,  cheese,  and  milk  prices  have  been  sub¬ 
stantially  better  than  a  year  ago.  Milk  and  cream  checks,  accordingly, 
have  been  about  20  per  cent  better  during  the  last  half  cf  1925  than  a 
year  ago.  Lower  butter  prices  in  January  are  causing  some  uneasiness  at 
this  time.  Of  almost  equal  importance  with  prices  are  generally  large 
supplies  cf  home-grown  corn,  oats,  and  barley.  Accordingly,  feed  bills  - 
representing  an  enormous  outlay  in  some  years  -  can  be  kept  down  to  a 
minimum  this  year.  Prices  of  corn,  oats,  and  barley  are  uniformly  low. 
but  Wisconsin  farmers  are  more  concerned  with  an  ample  supply  of  these 
grains  as  feed  for  livestock  than  they  are  with  cash  prices.  New  record 
yields  for  the  State  of  these  three  grains  were  sent  up  in  1925.  Plenty 
of  ccrn  silage  offsets  low  yields  of  hay  in  some  sections.' 

Hog  producers  are  pleased  with  the  hog  situation.  It  has  been  a 
fortunate  combination  in  Wisconsin  of  high  hog  prices  and  a  good  crop  cf 
ripe  corn,  November  and  December  hogs  were  fed  out  to  weights  34  pounds 
heavier  than  a  year  ago.  In  Wisconsin  where  about  85  per  cent  cf  the 
farmers'  income  is  from  livestock  and  livestock  products,  the  higher  price 
levels  for  these  products  is  distinctly  favorable. 

Of  the  cash  crops  cf  general  importance  in  Wisconsin,  potatoes  are 
in  the  best  price  position.  In  the  commercial  potato  areas,  where  for 
three  or  four  years  the  returns  have  been  very  disappointing,  this  year 
farmers  have  realized  extremely  good  returns.  This  is  particularly  true 
in  the  Waupaca  district  where  yields  were  generally  good.  In  northern 
Wisconsin  counties,  also,  high  potato  prices  have  brought  encourageme  .t 
to  settlers.  Much  of  the  farm  crop  was  sold  for  less  than  $2.09  a  cwt., 
but  price  levels  have  been  so  high  that  1925  will  be  long  remembered  in 
the  potato  industry  in  this  State. 

The  excellent  quality  cf  the  1925  tobacco  crop  has  not  only  proved 
an  asset  in  itself  but  has  been  instrumental  in  selling  the  poor  quality 
1924  crop.  The  Tobacco  pool  has  disposed  cf  the  1924  and  1925  stemming 
crops,  and  with  these  sales  payments  as  high  as  8  cents  per  pound  are  be¬ 
ing  made  on  delivery  cf  the  1925  stemming  crop.  There  will  not  be  as 
much  sorting  tobacco  in  the  1925  harvest  as  expected  earlier  in  the  season, 
but  binder  crops  are  expected  to  move  at  substantially  gcod  prices.  Grow¬ 
ers  are  encouraged  by  the  selling  prices  that  have  been  established  and  the 
re:ent  sales  that  have  been  made  by  the  Tobacco  Pool.' 

Paul  0.  Nyhus, 

State  Statistician,  B.  A.  E. 
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NOT  THE  YEAR  FOR  RADICAL  CROP  CHANGES 


I 


Last  spring,  farmers  were  making  crop  plans  on  the  basis  of  high 
pi  iced  wheat,  high  corn,  fairly  high  cotton  and  cheap  potatoes.  Last 
year's  acreages  and  growing  season  were  such  as  to  reverse  some  cf  those 
price  i el a t i onsh i ps .  Now  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  current  line-up 
of  prices  will  induce  some  counter-shifts  in  crop  acreage.  The  diffi¬ 
cult  thing  to  bear  in  mind  is  that  it  is  not  the  price  of  the  seed  that  "■ 
counts  but  the  price  that  the  crop  will  bring  next  fall. 

Presumably,  the  present  price  of  potatoes  will  stimulate  an  in¬ 
crease  in  acreage.  If  such  increase  gees  much  beyond  10  per  cent,  grow¬ 
ers  may  regret  it.  The  tendency  after  a  season  of  very  high  potato 
prices  is  to  seriously  overdo  the  acreage.  In  the  case  of  spring  wheat, 
the  tendency  will  probably  be  to  increase  or  at  least  maintain  the  last 
acreage  -  the  same  being  likely,  incidentally,  in  Canada.  We  have  about 
4  per  cent  more  hard  winter  wheat  in  ground  than  last  year  and  it  seems 
to  have  wintered  well.  The  price  of  cotton  has  hardly  been  a  stimulat-  ' 
ing  one.  However,  talk  of  reduced  cotton  acreage  should  comprehend 
alternative  crops  that  can  be  planted  at  greater  profit.  That  holds 
true  for  each  of  the  principal  money  crops. 

The  situation  as  respects  the  major  feed  crops  is  fundamentally 
different.  Corn,  oats,  and  hay  are  all  low  in  price.  But  from  the 
standpoint  of  agriculture  as  a  whole,  an  abundance  of  feed  crops  is 
perhaps  more  to  be  desired  this  year  than  at  any  time  in  the  last  six 
years.  It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  acreages  of  those  crops  will 
be  increased  this  spring  for  their  prices  are  too  discouraging.  On  the 
other  hand,  feeding  demand  will  probably  be  fully  as  great  as  last  sea¬ 
son.  In  general,  the  question  is  how  can  the  residual  crop  land  on 
many  farms  be  better  employed  this  year  than  for  feedstuffs,  even  if  it 
results  in  building  up  some  farm  reserves  thereof? 

A  substantial  back-log  in  the  present  situation  is  the  relatively 
strong  position  of  the  livestock  industries.  The  total  animal  inventory 
of  the  country  has  finally  been  brought  fairly  well  into  line  with  peace¬ 
time  requirements.  Prices  of  livestock  products  have  moved  upward.  in 
fact,  the  evidence  indicates  that  hog  producers  are  now  making  consider¬ 
able  effort  to  increase  production  and  that  many  cattlemen  in  the  range 
territory  have  begun  to  bid  for  cows.  But  the  animal  industries,  broaily 
speaking,  appear  to  be  on  good,  solid  ground  for  the  year  ahead.  In  this 
general  situation  it  seems  not  unreasonable  to  expect  that  good  policy 
will  still  aim  to  keep  the  production  of  feed  crops  up  to  the  point  of 
abundant  supplies  and  cash  crops  down  to  the  point  of  profitable  prices. 
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KEY  REGIONS  AT  A  GLANCE 


THE  EAST  -  Generally  in  the  grip  of  winter  with  little  outdoor 
farm  work  except  ice  harvest  and  woods  work.  Some  preparing  of  ground 
fcr  tobacco  beds  and  early  potatoes  in  Virginia,  etc.  Prices  of  dairy 

Cows  reported  as  rather  higher.  Pcultrymen  apparently  not  quite  as  op- 
timistic  as  last  spring. 


THE  SDUTH  -  General  farm  operations  have  made  fair  progress. 
Winter  truck  being  harvested  and  shipped.  Spring  preparation  and 
planting  well  forward.  Peaches  and  plums  in  blossom.  Cotton  planting 
begun  in  southern  Texas.  Some  agitation  in  favor  of  reduced  cotton 
acreage.  South  gees  into  new  season  with  general  conditions  moderately 


CORN  BELT  -  Snow  and  bad  roads  through  much  of  region.  Maple 

sugar  camps  operating  in  Indiana.  Wheat  and  grass  becoming  green  in 

southern  portions.  Annual  moving  of  farm  tenants  under  way.  Some 

concern  over  availability  of  good  seed  corn  in  certain  localities. 

Feeder  hogs  and  sows  have  been  bringing  high  prices.  Relatively  high 

hog  prices  apparently  responsible  for  greater  optimism  among  livestock 
men.; 


WHEAT 
steeling  and 
Nebraska  and 
in  south. 


BELT  -  Had  considerable  mild  weather  between  storms.  Wheat 
looking  fair  except  in  certain  dry  areas  in  north  central 
northwest  Oklahoma.  Oats  sown  and  other  planting  in  progress 
Some  plowing  also  in  Montana. 


RANGE  COUNTRY  -  Stock  wintered  well,  for  the  most  part.  Feeding 
in  southwestern  Wyoming  and  in  places  in  Colorado  but  much  of  winter 
range  is  open.  Rather  dry  in  the  south.  Heavier  snows  in  mountains 
have  improved  the  water  prospects.  Some  cattle  ranches  beginning  to 
stock  up.  Many  reports  of  higher  prices  for  cows.  Some  lamb  feeders 

have  not  done  so  well  this  season.  Feeder-sheep  outlook  considered  not 
especially  promising. 


PACIFIC  COAST  -  Wheat  seeding  general  in  north  and  early  truck 
g-ing  into  ground.  Been  remarkably  favorable  winter.  Field  work  well 
along  in  California  except  where  wet  in  north.  Almonds  in  bloom  and  * 
peaches  and  apricots  beginning.  Navel  oranges  still  being  shipped  from 
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TREND  OF  HOG  PRODUCTION 


The  following  table  shews  the  changes  in  number  of  hogs  on  farms 
by  regions  from  1920  to  1926.  These  figures  are  taken  from  the  reports 
Of  the  Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates,  giving  the  revised  esti¬ 
mates  for  the  years  1920  to  1925  and  the  preliminary  estimate  for  1926. 


^  (000  omitted) 


1920 

*■ 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

N.  Atlantic 

2,315 

1,992 

1,795 

1,725 

1,616 

'i 

1,308 

1,239 

S.  Atlantic 

6,578 

6,256 

5,893 

5,561 

5,146 

4,288 

3,802 

North  Central 

36,147 

37,093 

33,595 

48,080 

47,741 

40,705 

37,923 

South  Central 

12,139 

10,931 

10,603 

10,293 

8,707 

7,145 

6,201 

Far  Western 

2,634 

2,339 

2,464 

2,783 

2,727 

2,323 

2,058 

United  States 

59,813 

53,711 

59,355 

68,447 

65,937 

55,769 

51,223 

In  three  of  these  areas,  the  North  Atlantic,  South  Atlantic  and 
South  Central,  the  number  of  hogs  decreased  every  year  during  the  six  years 
shown.  In  most  of  the  Soutnern  States  swine  numbers  are  the  smallest  in 
40  years.  In  the  North  Central  States,  the  principal  source  of  commercial 
hog  supplies,  numbers  increased  from  1920  to  1923,  reaching  that  year  the 
highest  number  ever  recorded  as  cf  January  1.  Numbers  declined  sharply  in 
1924  and  1925  but  on  January  1,  1926,  were  estimated  as  still  larger  than 
January  1,  1920,  or  1921.  More  than  ever  before  the  Corn  Belt  is  the 
source  of  the  nation's  hog  supply. 


C.  L.  Harlan/ 

Livestock  Statistician,  B.A.E. 


AVERAGE  PRICES  OF  FARM  PRODUCTS  RECEIVED  BY  PRODUCERS 


January  15,  1926. 


tn  th.  Arual  Prices  received  by  producers  at  local  farm  markets  as  reported 
he  Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates  of  this  Bureau.  Average  of 

s“‘"' ’mf&XL 


Hi  - 


5-yr .  Av.  Jan.  Av. 
Aug. 1909-  Aug. 1909- 
July , 1914  July , 1914 


Cotton,  per  lb. 
Corn,  per  bu. 
-Wheat,  per  bu. 
Hay,  per  ton 
Potatoes.,:, per  bu. 

Oats,  per  bu. 


C  r  ■  P 


l;  ;  'A  T- ^  - 

Beef  cattle,  per  100  lbs 
..  Hogs,  per. 100  lbs. 

Eggs,  per  dozen 
Butter ,  per  lb. 

-  Butt  erf  at,-  per  lb.’  . 
Wool,  per  lb. 

Veal  calves '  per  100  lbs. 
Lambs,  per  100  lbs. 

;  Horses 


t  12.4 
i  64.2 
t  88.4 
$  11.87 
i  69.7 
t  39.9 


i 

t 

i 


5.22 

7.23 

21.5 

25.5 


17.7 
$  6.75 

$  5.91 

$142.00 


12.2 

58.9 

88.4 
11.87 
64.2 
39.0 

5.04 

7.03 

27.9 
27.8 

18.5 

6.78 

5.79 
139.00 


Jan . 
1925 

22.7 
112.0 
162.1 

12.70 

70.2 
54.0 

5.63 

9.31 

48.6 

41.3 

40.6 

42.8 
8.50 

12.69 

73.00 


!  K:  .  %  k:1. .  jij 


Dec. 

1925 

17.4 

70,7 

153.7 

13.40 

201.5 

39.1 

6.18 

10.51 

48.1 
46.0 
47.6 
39.5 

9.17 

12.67 

74.00 


-  £  $  tr 

v:'  •  ••  Wi. 


cJan  r,  „ 

1926 

17.2 

69.6 

158.1 

13.31 

22a.  5  ‘  ■  4 

40.0 


I  -i  AM  l  J  J, 

6.31 

I  ::10 .  99  & 
36.3 
4^.3 

4  V,  •  A  .•  %  , 

45.2 
38.9 
9  ."44  ' 
12.79 
75.00  - 


:•  "Si 


lower  oniJanuarvei5etl!ann.0f  ***  ^  p°tatoee-  the  farm  P^ces  of  crops  were 
lowe~  on  January  15  than  a  year  ago.  Corn  prices  were  38  per  cent  below  i»=. 

irr  Her  irs  rss 

three  §  ^  °“t  ^  —  -ices  werelre^C 


rarm  prices  of  livestock  were  higher  than  last  year  on  January  15 
hcgs  Showed  an  increase  in  price  of  18  per  cent,  milk  cows  13  per  cent  5 ' 
chickens  13  per  cent,  beef  cattle  12  per  cent,  and  veal  calves  11  per  cent 
Sheep  and  lambs,  while  lower  on  the  market,  were  about  the  same  on* the  "farm 

were  lowerlhan  Us^e^  h*ter,‘t  Pri°63  were  hlgher'  while  ~ol 
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PRICE  INDEXES  FOR  JANUARY,  1926. 


Farm  products  figures  from  this  Bureau;  commodity  groups 
from  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  (latter  shown  to  nearest  whole 
number.)  Shows  year  ago,  and  latest  available  month: 


Farm  Products 


(Prices  at  the  farm,  Aug.  1909  -  July  1914  =  100.) 


Cotton 

Corn 

Wheat 

Hay 

Potatoes 

Beef  cattle 
Hog  8 
Eggs 
Butter 
Wool 


Jan. 

Dec. 

1925 

1925 

183 

140 

174 

110 

183 

174 

107 

113 

101 

289 

108 

119 

129 

145 

226 

224 

162 

180 

240 

222 

Commodity  Groups 


Jan, 

Month 

1926 

Trend 

139 

Lower 

108 

Lower 

179 

Higher 

112 

Lower 

316 

Higher 

121 

Higher 

152 

Higher 

169 

Lower 

174 

Lower 

218 

Lower 

(Wholesale  Prices;  1910-1914  -  100.)  1/ 


Jan. 

1925 

Farm  products 

163 

Food,  etc. 

159 

Cloths  &  clothing 

195 

Fuel  &  lighting 

195 

Metal  &  met.  products 

146 

Bldg,  materials 

185 

Chemicals,  etc. 

134 

House-furnishing  goods 

176 

ALL  COMMODITIES 

163 

Dec. 

Jan . 

Month 

1925 

1926 

Trend 

152 

152 

Unchanged 

156 

155 

Lower 

191 

189 

Lower 

203 

205 

Higher 

139 

138 

Lower 

182 

183 

Higher 

133 

132 

Lower 

172 

170 

Lower 

159 

159 

Unchanged 

1/  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 


index  numbers  converted  to  1910-1914  base. 
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RELATIVE  PURCHASING  POWER 
(At  January  1926  Farm  Prices) 
Aug.  1909  -  July,  19 L4  =  100 


In  terms  of: 


All  commodities 
Cloths,  etc. 

Fuel,  etc. 

Metals ,  etc . 

Bldg.  Materials 
House-furnishing  goods 


All  commodities 
Cloths,  etc. 

Fuel,  etc. 

Metals,  etc. 

Bldg,  materials 
House-furnishing  goods 


Cotton 


87 

73 

68 

100 

76 

81 


Eeef  Cattle 


76 

64 

59 

88 

66 

71 


Of  a  Unit  of: 


Corn 

Wheat 

68 

113 

57 

95 

53 

87 

78 

129 

59 

98 

64 

105 

Hogs 

Eggs 

96 

106 

80 

89 

74 

82 

110 

122 

83 

92 

89 

99 

Hay 

Potatoes 

71 

199 

59 

16? 

55 

154 

81 

229 

61 

173 

66 

186 

Butter 

Wool 

109 

138 

92 

116 

85 

107 

126 

158 

95 

119 

102 

128 

n,aterJllvUduMrfaSing  P°Wer  °f  imp0rtant  Product.  did  not  change 
tv/  t  ll/  d  ing  JanuarT,  except  for  the  seasonal  drop  in  egg  prices 

corn  and’ butte^d  0?“^’  and-h°g  indSX  m0Ved  Up  while  cotton, 

corn,  and  butter  declined  a  point  or  so. 


The  general  index  of  purchasing  power  of  farm  products 

stondnfaer^Ul1tUral,C0mm0‘litieS’  oontlnued  at  87,  at  which  poi 
stood  for  the  last  4  months.  y 


terms 
it  has 


GENERAL  BUSINESS  INDICATORS 
RELATED  TO  AGRICULTURE 


PRODUCTION 

Pig  iron  daily  (Thou,  tons) 
Bituminous  coal  (Millions  tons) 
Automobiles  shipped  (Thou,  carloads) 

CONSUMPTION 


Cotton  by  mills  (Thou,  bales) 

Unfilled  orders  Steel  Corp.  (Thou.  T.) 
Building  contracts  (Millions  dollars) 

Hogs  slaughtered  (Thousands) 

Cattle 

Sheep  "  " 

MOVEMENTS 

Bank  clearings  iN.Y.)  (Billions  dollars) 

Car  loadings  (Thousands) 

Mail  order  sales  (Millions  dollars) 

Men  employed,  N.  Y.  State  Factories  (Thou.) 
Av.  price  25  indus.  stocks  (Dollars) 
Interest  rate  (4-6  mo.  paper,  N.  Y. ) 

Retail  Food  Price  Index  (Dept.  Labor)* 
Wholesale  Price  Index  (Dept.  Labor)* 


1925 

1925 

1926 

Month ' s 

Jan . 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Trend 

111 

108 

104 

Decrease 

52 

53 

54 

Increase 

34 

41 

52 

Increase 

594 

575 

583 

Increase 

5,037 

5,033 

4,883 

Decrease 

255 

443 

378 

Decrease 

3,910 

2,776 

2,721 

Decrease 

1,150 

1,248 

1,144 

Decrease 

786 

840 

856 

Increase 

27 

27 

27 

Unchanged 

4,457 

3,699 

4,432 

Increase 

35 

53 

38 

Decrease 

497 

516 

513 

Decrease 

135 

178 

• 

180 

Increase 

3.63 

4. 

38  4.38 

Unchanged 

154 

166 

164 

Lower 

160 

156 

156 

Unchanged 

About  the  only  thing  that  informed  men  say  with  assurance  is  that  the 
volume  of  trade  is  still  very  heavy.  The  demand  for  iron  and  steel  has  not 
been  quite  up  to  expectations,  it  is  said;  railroad  car  loadings  have  declined 
slightly.  The  future  is  mentioned  with  various  reservations.  However,  the 
general  present  fact  seems  to  be  that  business  is  good  and  the  cities  prosper¬ 
ous  . 


There  is  nothing  as  yet  in  the  industrial  situation  which  appears  to 
have  any  definite  bearing  on  the  plans  of  farmers  for  this  spring. 


*  1913  =  100 
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GENERAL  TREND  OF  WAGES  AND  PRICES 


1910-1914  *100 


Year  and 
Month 


wneral 

Wage 

Level 


Farm 

Wages  2/ 


Retail  Wholesale  Wholesale 

Price  Price  Price 

of  Food  1/  of  Food  1/  All  Commodities 


N. Y. factory 
workers 


Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics 


1910 

— 

97 

1911 

i 

97 

1912 

— 

101 

1913 

— 

104 

1914iJune)  loo 

101 

1915 

101 

102 

1936 

114 

112 

1917 

129 

140 

1918 

160 

176 

1919 

185 

206 

1920 

222 

239 

1921 

202 

150 

1922 

197 

146 

1923 

214 

166 

1924 

218 

166 

1925 

223 

1925 


January 

223 

156 

February 

220 

•  ..  . 

March 

224 

April 

218 

163 

May 

221 

— 

June 

220 

_ _ 

July 

220 

170 

August 

222 

September 

223 

- _ 

October 

225 

173 

November 

226 

_  _  _ 

December 

229 

1926 


January  229  160 


96 

100 

103 

95 

96 

95 

101 

103 

101 

103 

99 

102 

106 

101 

100 

104 

104 

103 

117 

120 

129 

151 

166 

180 

174 

187 

198 

192 

205 

210 

210 

218 

230 

158 

143 

150 

146 

137 

152 

151 

143 

156 

150 

143 

152 

160 

156 

162 

159 

159 

163 

156 

156 

164 

156 

✓ 

158 

164 

155 

153 

159 

156 

152 

158 

160 

154 

160 

165 

156 

163 

165 

158 

163 

164 

159 

163 

167 

157 

160 

172 

159 

160 

171 

156 

159 

169 

155 

159 

1/  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  index  numbers  converted  to  1910-1914  base. 
2/  Index  based  on  both  monthly  and  daily  wages. 
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NEW  INDEX  OF  GENERAL  TREND  OF  PRICES 
On  Five-Year  Base,  August,  1909  -  July,  1914  =  100 


Year 

and 

Index  numbers  of  farm  prices 

Wholesale 
prices  of 

Relative 

purchasii 

Month 

Cotton 

Non-Agri- 

power  of 

Meat 

Dairy  & 

and 

All 

cultural 

Farmer ' 8 

Fruits  and 

Ani- 

Poultry 

Cotton- 

Unclas- 

Groups 

Commodi- 

Product 

Graine 

Vegetables 

mals 

Products 

seed 

sif ied 

30  Items 

ties  1/ 

2/ 

1910 

104 

91 

103 

101 

113 

102 

103 

102 

101 

1911 

96 

106 

87 

95 

1.01 

103 

95 

96 

99 

1912 

106 

110 

95 

103 

87 

106 

99 

100 

99 

1913 

92 

92 

108 

100 

97 

94 

100 

105 

95 

1914 

103 

100 

112 

101 

85 

95 

102 

97 

105 

1915 

120 

83 

104 

99 

78 

95 

100 

101 

99 

1916 

126 

123 

120 

106 

119 

100 

117 

138 

85 

1917 

217 

202 

173 

133 

187 

130 

176 

182 

97 

1918 

226 

•  162 

202 

160 

245 

157 

200 

188 

107 

1919 

231 

189 

206 

182 

247 

162 

209 

199 

105 

1920 

231 

249 

173 

L97 

248 

152 

205 

241 

85 

1921 

112 

148  7 

108 

151 

101 

90 

116 

167 

69 

1922 

105 

152 

113 

135 

156 

94 

124 

168 

74 

1923 

114 

136 

106 

147 

216 

109 

135 

171 

79 

1924 

129 

124 

109 

137 

211 

100 

134 

162 

83 

1925 

156 

160 

139 

143 

177 

92 

147 

165 

89 

1925 

Jan 

172 

122 

123 

154 

182 

94 

146 

165 

88 

Feb. 

176 

131 

126 

142 

183 

96 

146 

167 

86 

Mar. 

172 

138 

145 

134 

*  195 

94 

151 

165 

91 

Apr . 

152 

146 

146 

131 

189 

94 

147 

162 

90 

May 

159 

162 

139 

132 

184 

87 

146 

161 

90 

June 

164 

184 

139 

132 

183 

86 

148 

163 

91 

July 

152 

178 

148 

134 

186 

88 

149 

164 

91 

Aug. 

157 

178 

149 

139 

186 

96 

152 

164 

93 

Sept . 

148 

142 

143 

141 

178 

90 

144 

163 

88 

Oct . 

135 

152 

141 

154 

171 

90 

143 

164 

87 

Nov. 

138 

194 

136 

162 

144 

95 

144 

166 

87 

Dec. 

140 

194 

136 

163 

139 

92 

143 

165 

87 

1926 

Jan. 

143 

21  . 

140 

153 

138 

87 

143 

165 

87 

1/  Computed  by  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  from  wholesale  prices  of  all  commodities 
except  those  from  United  States  farms.  1910-1914  ^  100.  2/  The  value  of  a  unit 
of  the  farmer’s  product  in  exchange  for  non-agricultural  products  at  wholesale  prices, 
compared  with  pre-war  values.  Obtained  by  dividing  index  of  all  groups  (30  items) 
by  index  of  wholesale  prices  of  non-agricultural  products. 
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THE  TREND  OF  MOVEMENT  TO  MARKET 


Figures  show  wheat,  corn,  hogs,  cattle, 


Month 


1920  Total 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 


1920  Jan. 

1921 

1922  " 

1923 

1924 


WHEAT 

CORN 

HOGS 

Receipts 

Receipts 

Receipts 

Th .  bu . 

Th .  bu . 

Thousands 

332,314 

210,332 

42,121 

435,606 

340,908 

41,101 

413,106 

378,598 

44,068 

386,430 

271,858 

55,330 

482,007 

278,719 

55,414 

346,381 

223 , 604 

43,929 

22,697 

20,623 

5,262 

30,393 

39,991 

4,700 

17,911 

46,537 

4,278 

38,002 

37,526 

5,306 

15,548 

30,594 

6,253 

23,247 

35,820 

6,105 

18,493 

20,833 

4,558 

16,925 

23,868 

3,528 

10,023 

9,810 

3,247 

17,896 

11,935 

3,283 

20,465 

17,381 

3,507 

37,919 

9,662 

2,798 

41,928 

17,488 

2,549 

57,756 

12,889 

2,741 

34,111 

12,187 

3,390 

33,948 

19,144 

3,844 

33,670 

32,587 

4,380 

19,076 

28,268 

4,304 

1925  Jan. 
"  Feb. 

"  Mar. 

"  Apr. 

"  May 

June 
"  July 
"  Aug . 

"  Sept, 
"  Oct. 

"  Nov. 

"  Dec. 

1926  Jan. 


prevlou8eyear1S.'I10Ve”ent  °f  §raln  00ntlnued  durinS  January  about  in  line  with 


,  sheep  receipts  at  primary 

)iled  by  this  Bureau, 
iree  ciphers  omitted: 

All 

CATTLE 

SHEEP 

BUTTER 

Receipts 

Receipts 

Receipts 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Th.  lbs. 

22,197 

23,538 

402,755 

19,787 

24,168 

468, 3  50 

23,218 

22,364 

526,714 

23,211 

22,025 

545,380 

23,695 

22,201 

587,477 

24,067 

22,100 

574,489 

1,881 

1,614 

24,692 

1,644 

1 , 792 

25,482 

1,628 

1,835 

34,624 

1,876 

1,636 

40,304 

1,888 

1,697 

37,450 

1,869 

1,467 

37,781 

1,530 

1,388 

35,181 

1,860 

1,504 

40,725 

1,827 

1,541 

42,141 

1,737 

1,689 

56,838 

1,746 

1,603 

74,171 

1,970 

1,699 

69,970 

2,245 

2,064 

57,556 

2,157 

2,627 

45,005 

2,789 

3,198 

43,46? 

2,282 

1,712 

35,455 

2,056 

1,608 

36,199 

1,840 

1,548 

39,424 

Hog  movement  reflects  decline  in  production  below  previous  year-  is 

Cattineral  lin!\ aS  t0  eeasonal  trend  with  other  years  of  large  corn  crop 
Cattle  movement  like  last  year.  p' 


ocaovutti  increase;  somew] 
month  a  year  ago  but  slightly  less  than  two  years  ago, 
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THE  TREND  OF  EXPORT  MOVEMENT 


Compiled  from  Department  of  Commerce  reports  by  Division  of  Statistical 

Research  of  thj e  Bureau. 


WHEAT  BACON**  COTTON# 


Month 

including 

flour 

TOBACCO 

(Leaf) 

HAMS  AND 
SHOULDERS 

LARD 

TOTAL* ** 

MEATS 

running 

bales 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Bushels 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Bales 

1920 

Total 

307,630 

467,662 

821,922 

612,250 

1,043,500 

6,111 

1921 

t 

355,661 

515,353 

647,680 

868,942 

786,280 

6,385 

1922 

IV 

232,302 

430,908 

631,452 

766,950 

733,832 

6,015 

1923 

•V 

171,928 

474,500 

828,890  1 

,035,382 

958,472 

5,224 

1924 

If 

238,256 

546,555 

637,980 

944,095 

729,832 

6,653 

1925 

If 

136,561 

468,469 

467,459 

688,829 

547,361 

8,362 

1920  Jan. 

12,274 

46,757 

91,407 

38,824 

123,929 

922 

1921 

27,105 

46,852 

60,072 

76,185 

90,800 

600 

1922  ” 

15,010 

32,265 

48,120 

73,194 

55,777 

459 

1923 

12,519 

41,309 

74,432 

107,786 

86,938 

471 

1924 

12,143 

47,579 

79,067 

132,758 

90,429 

540 

1925 

January 

12,928 

35,448 

56,169 

78,440 

55,705 

1,052 

•f 

February 

11,597 

23,806 

48,041 

60,363 

55,438 

792 

If 

March 

16,202 

32,477 

53,853 

63,281 

62,158 

708 

If 

April 

12,721 

30,519 

33,413 

44,447 

39,303 

440 

If 

May 

12,976 

22,415 

33,475 

71,135 

38,977 

314 

If 

June 

10,759 

27,460 

39,690 

59,799 

45,398 

211 

ff 

July 

8,789 

39,037 

35,472 

49,414 

40,990 

198 

If 

August 

11,832 

3  4 , 890 

31,770 

45,740 

38,250 

313 

If 

September 

12,992 

50,677 

32,900 

62,646 

40,230 

750 

If 

October 

8,910 

52,211 

30,705 

44.745 

37,071 

1,414 

It 

November 

8,620 

51,154 

31,693 

39,979 

37,304 

1,196 

ft 

December 

8,235 

68,375 

40,277 

68,840 

46,537 

974 

1926 

January 

5,452 

46,891 

46,654 

76,670 

53,833 

735 

*  Includes  fresh,  canned  and  pickled  beef, 
bacon,  hams  and  shoulders;  fresh,  canned, 

a  nd  picled  pork;  fresh  mutton  and  lamb. 

**  Indues  Cumberland  and  Wiltshire  sides. 

#  Excludes  linters. 
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COLD  STORAGE  SITUATION 


FeLr-uai-y  1  holdings  (Shows  nearest  million,  sly  figures  omitted): 


Commodity  5 

-Year  Average 

Year  Ago 

Month  Ago 

February  1,  1926 

39 

Creamery  butter,  lbs 

31 

46 

53 

American  cheese,  lbs 

31 

42 

58 

50 

Case  eggs,  cases 

203* 

81* 

1,683* 

574* 

Total  poultry,  lbs. 

109 

138 

111 

108 

Total  beef,  lbs. 

116 

141 

85 

80 

Total  pork,  lbs 

685 

779 

472 

554 

Lard,  lbs. 

74 

113 

42 

64 

Lamb  &  mutton,  lbs. 

18,524* 

2,336* 

1,820* 

2,367* 

Total  meats,  lbs. 

897 

1,020 

616 

694  ' 

Continued  seasonal  movement 
during  January. 

of  daj.ry  products  and  eggs  out  of  storage 

3eef  stocks  also  showed  a  slight  decline 

curing  the 

month  as  is  usual. 

Pork  continued 
average  volume. 

to  move  into 

storage  but 

in  somewhat 

smaller  than 

th,n  cm°Ck?i0f  eggS  nearly  three  times  the  average.  Stocks  of  pork  more 

200  miUion  pounds  below  last  year  and  much  below  average.  Lamb  stocks 

year  anTaoo'nT^3  3°Vlllion  of  meat  ?n  storage  tL 

last  year  ana  200  million  pounds  less  than  its  average  stocks. 


Thousands,  or  three  figures,  omitted 
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THE  DAIRY  SITUATION 


It  must  not  be  assumed  that  February  dairy  markets  were  weak,  but 
tne  lact  remains  that  nothing  developed  during  the  month  which  added  any 
material  strength  to  the  position  accupied  at  the  close  of  January.  Oper¬ 
ators  have  recognized  certain  conditions  which  might  be  .considered  some- 
wnat  unfavorable,  but  a  degree  of  optimism  has  prevailed  nevertheless,  and 
this  favorable  sentiment  offered  real  support.  We  are  at  a  period  when 
current  production  is  of  considerable  importance,  particularly  so  this 
year  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  of  weather  conditions. 

Considering  the  production  trend  in  the  light  of  what  information  is 
available,  it  is  found  that  February  receipts  of  butter  at  the  four  princi¬ 
pal  markets  have  been  running  close  to  15  per  cent  heavier  than  during  1925. 
T..e  total  gain  for  the  year  since  January  1  will  not  reach  this  figure,  prob¬ 
acy  not  being  more  than  10  to  12  per  cent  by  March  1,  which  indicates  that 
FeDruary  has  led  January  by  a  good  margin.  It  may  be  safely  assumed  that 
with  market  receipts  of  butter  heavier,  production  has  also  been  heavier. 
Cheese  production  is  also  showing  substantial  gains,  receipts  at  Wisconsin 
warehouses  from  factories  being  about  12  1/2  per  cent  heavier  since  the  first 
ot  the  year  than  they  were  in  1925.  Coming  to  condensed  and  evaporated  milk, 
January  production  as  reported  is  8  per  cent  heavier  than  last  year,  showing 
again  that  winter  production  has  been  heavy.  An  inventory  of  storage  and 
otner  stocks  reveals  no  information  which  may  be  regarded  as  adding  strength 
to  the  market. 

Prices  are  another  indication  of  the  fact  that  the  situation  is  not 
quite  so  firm  as  a  month  ago.  Average  prices  for  February  in  fluid  milk 
markets  show  a  slight  decrease  under  January.  Condensery  prices  are  also 
lower,  and,  with  market  quotations  on  cheese  having  declined  the  past  few 
weeks,  producers  supplying  cheese  factories  may  naturally  expect  some  re¬ 
auction  in  their  returns.  Butter  prices  suffered  a  sharp  break  early  in 
tne  month,  but  recovered  later,  and  it  appears  at  this  writing  that  the 
average  will  approximate  that  of  January.  At  prevailing  levels,  butter 
prices  are  about  4  cents  above  a  year  ago,  cheese  prices  show  but  little 
difference,  and  fluid  milk  and  condensery  prices  average  10  to  15  cents 
per  cwt.  higher.' 

The  butter  import  situation  continues  to  be  of  interest,  although 
the  status  of  this  influence  is  changed..  January  imports  cf  butter  amounted 
to  2,365,000  pounds,  as  compared  with  696,000  pounds  last  year.  Practically 
all  cf  this  butter  entered  at  the  port  of  New  York.  Some  butter  has  come  in 
since  the  first  of  February,  although  foreign  markets  are  firmer  and  prices 
are  higher,  which  has  very  materially  lessened  the  possibility  of  foreign 
competition.  February  imports  will  approximate  one-third  those  of  January, 
and  as  the  month  comes  to  a  close,  less  talk  is  heard  of  the  possibility  of 
further  arrivals. 

L.  M.  Davis, 

Division  of  Dairy  and  poultry  Products,  B.A.E. 
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DAIRY  SITUATION 


(Thousand  lbs.,  i.e.,  OOO  omitted) 
BUTTER  SUMMARY 

JANUARY 


1926 

1925 

%  Change 

Production  (1) 

Creamery 

87,381 

62,747 

+  5,6 

Farm 

35,554 

36,167 

-  1.7 

1 

Net  imports 

1,834 

124 

~  _ 

In  storage  (1st) 

52,785 

65,694 

-19.7 

In  storage  (end) 

39,389 

45,748 

-13.9 

1 

i 

Trade  output 

138,105 

138,984 

-  0.6 

... 

Milk  equivalent 

2,901,465 

2 , 918 . 664 

-  0,6 

Receipts  4  mkts(gross)45:812 

43,392 

+  5.6 

1 

CHEESE 

SUMMARY 

Production  (2) 

25,500 

23,487 

+  8.6 

Net  imports 

4,448 

3,403 

_  — 

In  storage  (1st) 

76,649 

67,558 

+13.4 

In  storage  (end) 

67,540 

58,461 

+15.5 

Trade  Cutput 

39,057 

35,987 

+  8.5 

Milk  equivalent 

M  V  £■  * 

390,570 

359,870 

+  8.5 

•  t  *' 

Receipts  Wisconsin 

*  •  r 

warehouses 

16,401 

15,061 

+  8.9 

. - .. - 

CONDENSED  AND  EVAPORATED  MILK  SUMMARY 

Production  (3) 

102,850 

95,100 

+  8.1 

. — — 

Net  exports 

9,623 

9,376 

- 

In  Mfgre*  hands 

156,272 

123,428 

+26 , 6 

(let) 

In  Mfgrs'  hands 

135,662 

91,205 

+48.7 

( end) 

Trade  output 

113,837 

117,947 

-  3.5 

Milk  equivalent 

- - - - - 

284,593 

294,868 

-  3.5 

* - -  - -  - 

TOTAL  MILK  EQUIVALENT  -  BUTTER,  CHEESE  AND  CONDENSED  MILK 

Production  3,093,760 

Trade  output  3,576,628 

2,969,814  +  4.2  | 

3,573,402  +0.1  j 

DRY  MILK 

— - - t 

Skim  milk(8tock8  Feb.  1)4,161 

Dry  milk  imports,  net,  142 

5,003  -  16,8  | (bulk  only) 

157  export,  net| 

(1)  Estimated  from  Receipts  on  4  principal  markets. 

(2)  Estimated  from  Receipts  at  Wisconsin  Warehouses:  >  ) 

^3)  Compiled  from  special  reports  to  this  Bureau.  t.  R,  Pirtle. 

Division  of  Dairy  and  Poultry  Products,  B.A.S. 
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THE  EGG  AND  POULTRY  SITUATION 


Following  the  price  declines  of  December  and  January  the  February 
egg  market  opened  well  below  that  of  a  year  ago.  During  the  first  three 
weexs  of  the  month,  however,  receipts  at  the  principal  markets  have  been 
slightly  less  than  for  1925,  in  striking  contrast  to  the  increased  receipts 
of  January.  In  addition  more  severe  weather  in  producing  sections  and  snow 
storms  in  the  East  which  have  delayed  shipments  have  been  factors  tending 
to  strengthen  the  market.  On  the  whole  the  market  has  been  rather  erratic, 
brief  periods  of  greater  firmness  being  followed  by  general  easiness  and 
price  declines. 

A  very  execellent  demand  has  resulted  from  the  low  prices  prevailing. 
Cnain  stores  have  featured  eggs,  and  the  public  has  purchased  freely.  The 
Lenten  season  is  expected  to  maintain  a  good  demand.  The  clearance  of 
fresh  stock  arriving  has  favored  the  movement  of  the  relatively  heavy  stocks 
of  storage  eggs  still  on  hand  February  1  and  they  have  worked  out  to  better 
advantage  than  seemed  likely  earlier  although  at  a  considerable  loss. 

Interest  in  the  immediate  future  centers  largely  on  the  coming  produc¬ 
tion  and  the  price  at  which  eggs  will  be  stored.  Caution  on  the  part  of  deal¬ 
ers  as  the  result  of  the  disastrous  storage  season  just  passed  may  be  expected 
to  work  toward  a  lower  storage  price.  If  production  proves  to  be  heavier,  this 
will  also  be  a  factor  working  in  the  same  direction.  It  is  possible,  however, 
tnat  the  heavier  production  of  December  and  January  is  mere  a  reflection  of 
favorable  weather  conditions  than  of  increased  numbers  of  layers  on  farms.  If 
tms  proves  to  be  the  case,  there  is  likely  to  be  some  reaction  from  the  heavy 
production,  and  spring  or  summer  production  may  not  be  so  heavy  as  is  rather 
generally  anticipated  which  might  cause  into-storage  prices  to  rise  as  the 
season  advances. 

The  live  poultry  market  appears  to  be  in  a  fairly  favorable  position. 
Arrivals  are  rather  light  and  are  clearing  quite  satisfactorily.  They  con¬ 
sist  mostly  of  the  odds  and  ends  of  the  seasons  production,  most  of  the 
chickens  being  rather  coarse  and  staggy.  Prices  are,  on  the  whole,  above 
last  year  at  this  time,  and  in  spite  of  fluctuations  in  price  due  to  irreg¬ 
ularities  in  supply  the  market  is  about  steady. 

The  dressed  poultry  market  is  in  fairly  good  shape.  Prices  range 
higher  than  a  year  ago,  and  this  is  resulting  in  a  none  too  active  demand. 
Receipts  are  running  about  on  a  par  with  last  year,  and  the  statistical 
position  of  the  storage  stocks  is  favorable.  Small  and  medium  sized  fowl 
are  fairly  firm  and  prices  well  sustained,  but  large  sizes  are  in  excessive 
supply  and  dragging  somewhat.  Arrivals  of  turkeys  have  been  fairly  liberal, 
but  quality  is  running  poorer.  Storage  stocks  of  turkeys  are  much  smaller 

than  last  year  and  are  firmly  held,  but  the  relatively  high  prices  prevail¬ 
ing  have  undoubtedly  curtailed  demand.  R.  R.  Slocum, 

Division  of  Dairy  and  poultry  products,  B.A.E. 


POULTRY  AND  EGG -SITUATION. 
(Thousands,  i.e.  OOO  omitted) 

Stocks  in  Storage  -  Feb.  1  -  United  States 


1926 
1925  f 


Shell  eggs 
(Cases ) 

574 

81 


Frozen  eggs 
(Pounds) 


Dressed  poultry 
(Pounds) 


Change  +  493 

Per  cent  +  608.6 

7o  change  from  5-yr.  av.  +  182.8 


29,267 

16,292 


108,406 
138, 189 


+  12,975 
+  79.6 

+  41.2 


-  29,783 

21.6 

.3 


^rt^andacports  of  Poultry  and  Egg8,  . 

Imports  1926 


Shell  eggs  (dozens;  . 

Whole  eggs,  dried  (Lbs. ) 

Whole  eggs,  frozen  (Lbs.) 

Yolks,  dried  (Lbs. ) 

Yolks,  frozen  (Lbs  . ) 

Egg  albumen,  dried  (Lbs. ) 

Egg  albumen,  frozen,  prepared 
or  preserved  (lbs. ) 

Live  poultry,  (Lbs.) 

Poultry  &  game,' fresh" (Lbs) 

Poultry dead ,  dressed  or  un¬ 
dressed,  (Lbs.) 

Poultry,  prepared  in  any  manner  (lbs) 


1025  Exports 


1926 


30 

214 

38 

32) 

170 

1,417) 

309 

105) 

84 

255) 

247 

134) 

193 

42) 

84 

32 

659 

69 

55 

116 

1,525 

(1)  40 


1925 

893 

(1)  8 


32 

367 


35 


U.)  Includes  all  forms  of  frozen  and  dried  eggs  . 


Receipts  and  Apparent  Trade  Output  \  t  four  Haricots  i  ’ Bill  (Cie^) 


Receipts  Net  storage 
Movement 


1926  Jan. 
1925  Jan. 


852 

565 


App ,  trade 
Output 


497 

599 


Change 
Per  cent 


1,349 
1,16. » 


+  28? 
+ 


50.8 


+-  185 
"  15  ( 


RSCeig:3.ard  APParent  Trade  °^put  at  Tour 


Receipts  Net  storage 
Movement 


1926.  Jan.  26,122 
1925  Jan.  27,585 


Change 
Per  cent  - 


App.  trade 

output 

!■  26,468 

'  .  25,098 

1 "  ■■■ 
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THE  TRUCK  CROP  SITUATION 


Interest  is  shifting  somewhat  to  the  new  crops.  Fresh  southern 
produce  fills  a  great  many  cars  by  March  and  the  volume  gains  rapidly 
month  by  month  through  spring  and  summer  as  one  tier  cf  States  after  an¬ 
other  enters  the  line  of  supply.  Usually  the  new  truck  crops  make  up 
about  one-fourth  cf  the  shipments  of  fruits  and  vegetables  in  March.  The 
leafy  products,  cabbage,  lettuce,  celery  and  spinach,  then  comprise  more 
than  half  the  new  supply. 

The  early  shipping  States  have  felt  the  effect  of  the  cold,  rainy 
weather  which  hindered  field  operations,  injured  some  tender  crops,  and 
set  the  season  back  about  two  weeks.  This  lateness  would  tend  to  a  rush 
cf  delayed  shipments  in  March,  but  the  reduction  of  acreage  in  Florida 
and  elsewhere  has  cut  down  the  probable  early  supply.  Most  of  the  Florida 
vegetables,  including  cabbage,  celery,  lettuce,  tomatoes  and  mixed  vege¬ 
tables,  have  been  moving  at  one-third  to  one-half  of  last  season's  volume. 
Shipments  from  Texas  show  some  reduction,  but  the  movement  of  California 
lettuce,  cauliflower,  celery  and  spinach  tends  to  restore  the  balance, 
aided  by  receipts  of  Cuban  and  Mexican  tomatoes,  peppers  and  egg  plant. 

The  total  movement  of  fruits  and  vegetables  in  February  was  about  10  per 
cent  below  last  season. 

Most  winter  vegetables,  also  strawberries,  have  sold  25  to  50  per 
cent  higher  this  season  than  last,  the  chief  exceptions  being  spinach  and 
lettuce,  but  the  prices  cf  fruits  and  vegetables  slanted  downward  as  a 
rule  in  February.  Potatoes  were  off  25  to  50  cents  per  100  pounds,  apples 
lost  25  to  50  cents  per  barrel  and  10  to  25  cents  per  box,  lettuce  went 
down  25  cents  to  $1  a  crate,  onions  25  cents  per  100  pounds,  sweet  potatoes 
10  to  25  cents  a  bushel.  Cabbage  held  its  own,  resisting  the  general  tend¬ 
ency  toward  decline  which  prevails  during  the  seasonal  gain  in  supplies  of 
produce . 

On  the  whole,  the  market  outlook  for  many  of  the  leading  early  truck 
crops  is  favorable.  Old  potatoes  should  be  out  of  the  way  early  and  the 
new  acreage  is  apparently  the  lightest  in  several  years.  Planting  in  four 
cf  the  early  States  is  reported  cut  down  about  10  per  cent.  Owing  to  the 
lateness  cf  the  crop,  shipments  may  be  bunched  together  in  May,  with  some 
such  competition  as  happened  under  like  conditions  two  years  ago.  Until 
then,  at  least,  the  market  outlook  seems  favorable  to  a  clean-up  of  old 
potatoes  and  good  demand  for  the  new  crop. 

Old  cabbage  and  celery  were  about  done  before  much  of  the  new  crop 
was  available,  and  the  new  early  acreage  is  estimated  one-fourth  less. 
Indicated  production  of  early  beets,  carrots  and  lettuce  is  about  the 
same  as  last  season.  Spinach  planting  was  increased  about  one-third,  but 
freezing  weather  removed  part  of  the  surplus.  Asparagus  acreage  gains 
considerably  including  nearly  all  of  the  dozen  important  asparagus  grow- 
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gests  a  problem  in  careful  m  aCrea§e  of  S3uthern  Bermuda  onions  sug- 
than  usual  :  1  £  are  more  old  onions 

Egyptian  onions.  “  63  *  Pr°SPeCt  0f  oo.petition  with  ■ 

A  strawberry  acreage  10  per  cent  greater  shnnH 
the  market  as  a  rule  thiq  u  should  not  overstock 

light  for  several  years  past *'  haS  bee"  rather 

about  10  per  cent  although  Louisilnl  wi [riTooo^cr26  ^  reiUCei 

6,000,  is  likely  to  stir  in  n,  „  ,  8,000  acreas,  an  increase  of 

-cut  according  to  present  good  condition"/ “th^pSi  “sTt  ^ 
age  is  any  guide,  liberal  sumiio.  ,  P  ants-  So  far  as  acre- 

Alaba.ua,  and  North  Carolina,  but  .od'erat*  p'ro^ucUon'in  Irk' ^ ’ 

with  a  fairiy  - 

South,^  fJZfZllT  T  n0t  aS  yet  bee"  realize3  the 

last  season;  some  of  then,  devoted  LTa'ttenUon* by  dr0ught 
to  real  estate  operations.  The  net  result  i,  co<-ton,  and  some 

ally  moderate  early  supplies  from  the  h  „  ge"er' 

prospect  for  early  planted  northern  truck  crops  V  g°°d  "arket 

The  only  early  development  in  northern 
report  of  slight  increase  in  stocks  of  no,  ,  °klng  sectio"s  is  a 

tendency  to  overplant  might  easily  appear  in  auehT  f°r  S6ed'  A 
tees  and  cabbage  which  sold  high  ^his  season,  °  "  “  Ute  P°ta' 


C.  B.  Fiske, 

Division  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  B.  A.  E. 
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THE  FEED  MARKET  SITUATION 


The  continued  limited  demand  for  feed  during  February  caused 
a  furtner  decline  in  prices  of  practically  all  of  the  important  feeds. 

Tne  large  supply  of  low  price  feed  grains  on  the  farm  has  greatly  cur¬ 
tailed  the  demand  for  feed,  and  this  has  been  reflected  in  the  declin¬ 
ing  feed  market.  The  supply  of  feeds  in  most  instances  is  as  large, 
cr  larger,  than  last  year,  and  indications  are  that  unless  the  spring 
is  unusually  late  feed  prices  will  continue  materially  cheaper  than 
last  year.' 

While  smaller  amounts  of  Canadian  wheat  feeds  are  being  imported 
than  last  year  the  United  States  production  is  about  the  same,  and  suf¬ 
ficient  feed  has  been  available  at  all  times  to  meet  the  current  demand. 
Since  the  first  of  the  year  the  market  has  been  dull,  and  prices  have  de¬ 
clined  to  the  lowest  point  since  early  in  the  fall.  Storage  stocks  of 
bran  which  accumulated  in  some  of  the  southwestern  markets  early  in  the 
fall  were  offered  on  the  market  during  February,  and  this  together  with 
the  limited  demand  resulted  in  sharp  price  declines. 

The  heavy  wheat  feeds  have  been  materially  weaker  than  bran,  but 
the  demand  for  these  feeds  is  expected  to  increase  with  the  approach  of 
the  spring  pig  feeding  season.  With  the  supply  available,  however,  it 
does  not  seem  probable  that  prices  will  make  any  great  advance  at  least 
during  the  next  few  weeks.' 


Linseed  meal  has  been  relatively  higher  than  any  of  the  other 
feeds.  The  small  supply  of  domestic  flax  reduced  the  amount  of  domes¬ 
tic  linseed  meal  available  this  vear,  and  prices  have  remained  fairly 
firm,  particularly  in  the  West  and  Northwest.  During  January,  however, 
the  market  weakened,  particularly  in  the  East,  as  a  result  of  the  heavy 
offerings  of  the  cheaper  cottonseed  meal  and  a  decline  in  the  export 
bids  for  linseed  meal.  Eastern  crushers  which  are  working  principally 
on  imported  flax  from  Argentina  usually  export  a  large  percentage  of 
their  meal,  but  the  decline  in  export  prices  of  this  meal  has  tended  to 
lower  the  domestic  linseed  meal  market. 


The  supply  of  cottonseed  meal  is  very  much  larger  than  at  this 
time  last  year.  The  export  demand  has  been  less  active  than  last  year, 
and  the  increased  offerings  of  meal  in  the  United  States  markets  has 
forced  prices  to  their  present  market  levels.  The  quality  of  much  of 
the  meal  is  rather  low,  and  off-color  meal  has  sold  at  considerable  dis¬ 
counts  below  the  prime  grades.  While  offerings  of  meal  for  March, 
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April  and  May  delivery  have  recently  been  advanced  to  $1  per  ton  above 
sp^t  prices,  indications  are  that  prices  are  not  likely  to  advance 
materially  during  the  next  month  unless  some  unusual  situation  develops 
which  wi llradvance  the  price  of  all  feeds.: 

.  The  -low  price  of  corn  has  stimulated  the  production  of  corn  oils, 
starch  and  ether  corn  products  and  resulted  in  a  heavy  production  of 
gluten  and  hominy  feed.  Prices  for  both  these  feeds  have  declined 
sharply  during  February,  and  while  commercial  stocks  are  reported  not  to 
be  large  at  the  manufacturing  plants  the  production  continues  heavy,  so 
that  large  quantities  are  likely  to  continue  to  be  offered  during  the 
•.^r.ext  few  weeks.  The  future  price  will  depend  principally  upon  the  trend 
cf  corn  prices  and  the  volume  of  the  demand  for  these  feeds. 

The  alfalfa  meal  market  is  holding  fairly  steady,  with  Colorado 
m i  1 1 3  tfepimipel  ecurce  of  production.  The  demand  for  alfalfa  meal 
hao  been  of  only  moderate  volume,  and  sufficient  meal  apparently  is 
available  for  the  current  needs  at  present  prices. 

X  4.-.  .  ,  .  ,  -  .£  . 

v'  ^  f  -  -  ■*'  •-  *  ;*  :  ,  , 

C.  A.  Collier,’ 

Division  of  Hay,  Feed  and  Seed,  B.  A.  E. 
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CONDITIONS  IN  TEXAS 


Soil  moisture  conditions  are  excellent  over  most  of  tr.e  State, 
and  an  open  winter  has  enabled  the  farmers  to  make  rapid  preparation 
for  spring  planting.  Everyone  appears  hopeful  for  a  successful  year 
in  both  crop  and  stock  production.  There  is  a  movement  on  foot  to 
produce  more  cotton  on  fewer  acres  and  more  feed  on  more  acres.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  an  inquiry  made  by  a  prominent  cotton  firm,  Texas  farmers 
expect  to  decrease  their  cotton  acreage  by  5  to  10  per  cent  this  year. 
However,  even  a  decrease  in  acreage  may  mean  no  decline  in  production, 
for  when  better  seed  and  improved  cultural  methods  are  used  the  0.30 
bale  average  can  easily  be  raised,  as  was  shown  in  the  "More  Cotton 
on  Fewer  Acres"  contests  of  the  past  few  years  when  a  number  of  the 
contestants  raised  2  and  3  bales  per  acre. 

The  conversion  of  ranches  into  farms  continues  in  the  south 
and  west.  Just  what  influence  the  advancing  price  of  cattle  will 
have  upon  this  movement  is  still  in  doubt.  However,  it  is  noticeable 
that  smaller  ranches  are  starting  up,  with  a  growing  tendency  toward 
stock-farming  rather  than  ranching. 

Cotton  planting  has  begun  in  the  lower  Rio  Grande  Valley  and 
will  gradually  extend  northward,  reaching  its  peak  in  April.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  severity  of  the  drought  last  year,  only  61  out  of 
the  247  cotton-producing  counties  failed  to  equal  their  5-year  pro¬ 
duction  average.  Wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  rye  were  benefited  by  the 
snow  and  rain  as  were  also  the  grass  and  winter  weeds  in  the  pastures. 

Cattle,  sheep,  and  goats  have  suffered  only  nominal  losses  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  and  are  getting  through  with  a  minimum  of  feeding.  Work 
animals  are  in  very  good  condition  considering  the  short  feed  crops  of 
last  year.  Shearing  goats  has  begun,  and  lambing  will  start  after  the 
middle  of  March.  Many  carloads  of  immunized  high-grade  gilts  are  be¬ 
ing  shipped  in  from  other  States  for  again  building  up  the  swine  indus¬ 
try.  Low  prices,  short  corn  crops,  and  increased  cotton  acreage  have 
served  to  reduce  the  number  of  hogs  until  Texas  has  fewer  on  hand  than 
a  quarter  century  ago. 

The  demand  for  farm  machinery  continues  good  in  the  south,  but 
is  rather  slow  in  the  other  sections,  particularly  where  last  year's 
weather  conditions  were  unfavorable.  In  the  south,  the  sales  of  power, 
machinery  and  four-row  cotton  planters  are  brisk.  Some  5,000  acres 
of  hemp  will  be  grown  experimentally  in  the  south  this  year.  In  gen¬ 
eral  the  wholesale  trade  in  groceries  and  dry  goods  remains  steady  with 
collections  good.  As  a  result  of  the  epidemic  of  la  grippe  the  retail 
and  wholesale  drug  business  has  had  an  unusual  stimulus.  Building 
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activities  in  the  cities  have  made  for  heavy  sales  of  reinforcing  steel 
and  country  points  are  using  an  increasing  amount  of  tern opiate .  A  -• 
large  number'  of  vessel's  are  engaged  in  carrying  lumber  to  -Florida  and 
other  southern  points  where  a  building  boom  has  made  business  most 
favorable  for  the  lumber  industry. 


H.  H.  Schutz, 

State  Statistician,  B.  A.  E- 


CONDITIONS  IN  COLORADO 


The  middle  of  February  finds  Colorado  generally  showing  good 
to  excellent  moisture  conditions  except  that  it  is  very  dry  in  the 
southeast.  Winter  wheat  doing  well.  All  livestock  in  good  condition, 
with  mostly  ample  to  abundant  feed  supply.  Prices  of  feed  generally 
reasonable  by  reason  of  local  surpluses. 

Numbers  of  all  livestock  less  than  a  year  ago  except  for  an  in¬ 
crease  of  about  6  per  cent  in  breeding  sheep.  Average  values  of  all 
stock  on  January  1  were  from  two  to  nearly  seven  dollars  per  head 
above  last  year  and  still  commanding  favorable  prices,  except  that 
fat  sheep  and  lambs  are  suffering  a  decided  slump  in  prices,  and  heavy 
lambs  being  marketed  now  are  losing  one  to  two  dollars  per  head  for 
feeders.  Operators  are  hoping  for  improved  market  later,  but  at  pres¬ 
ent  the  feeder  sheep  outlook  is  discouraging.  Very  little  contracting 
of  feeder  lambs  for  next  year.  Cattlemen  are  more  optimistic.  The 
tendency  is  to  restock  where  finances  are  available.  Poultry  and  eggs 
discouragingly  low  for  this  time  of  year. 

Potatoes  are  off  a  little  but  still  commanding  high  prices. 
Apparently  about  20  per  cent  of  the  crop  remains  to  be  marketed.  Most 
of  the  onions  and  practically  all  the  cabbage  have  been  moved  at  fair 
to  good  prices.  The  improved  farm  income  is  largely  due  to  high  prices 

for  special  crops. 


W.  W.  Putnam, 

State  Statistician,  B.  A.  E. 
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A  BACKWARD,  HARASSING  SEASON 

MVlAn  «  ~ 

It  is  a  backward  season  over  much  of  the  corn  and  cotton  terri- 
tory.  Planting  of  those  crops  is  from  a  week  to  ten  days  late,  the  con¬ 
dition  being  about  like  two  years  ago.  The  western  Cotton  Belt  has  had 
heavy  rains;  the  central  States  have  suffered  from  storms  and  unseason¬ 
able  cold  waves,  while  much  spring  wneat  territory  has  been  unduly  dry. 
Tnere  is  ample  time  yet  for  the  main  crops  to  catch  up  in  normal  growtn 
but  early  planted  crops  have  suffered,  pastures  are  poor,  and  farm 
operations  are  already  under  a  handicap  that  will  be  felt  well  into  the 
season.  A  late  spring  is  exceedingly  harassing  to  farmers. 

Winter  wheat  appears  to  be  in  favorable  condition,  on  the  whole. 
Fairly  good  progress  was  made  in  planting  spring  wheat  but  growth  has 
been  slow  for  lack  of  rain.  Cotton  planting  is  behindhand  and  in  the 
early  Gulf  sections  much  replanting  had  to  be  done.  The  general  senti¬ 
ment  among  cotton  men  appears  to  be  that  a  crop  as  large  as  last  year 
would,  in  the  face  of  existing  stocks  and  apparent  mill  conditions,  mean 
less  profitable  conditions  for  cotton  producers.  Potato  growers,  on  tne 
ctner  hand,  undoubtedly  favor  some  increase  in  acreage  but  the  bugaboo 
is  the  possibility  that  it  will  be  badly  overdone.  Potato  planting  is 
getting  under  way  in  the  late  crop  States,  but  with  no  clear  indication 
yet  as  to  the  acreage. 

The  probability  now  is  that  corn  acreage  will  be  no  larger  than 
last  year  if  as  large.  Small  grains  are  behind  schedule.  Meadows  have 
a  poor  start.  It  would  seem  that  the  probable  volume  of  feedstuffs 
mignt  De  relatively  less  excessive  this  year  than  it  was  last.  Tne 
tendency  among  hog  producers  is  clearly  to  increase  their  stock.  East¬ 
ern  dairy  cattle  have  moved  up  in  price,  with  a  probability  of  heavier 
feeding  next  fall.  Consideration  of  the  whole  feed  grain  situation 
emphasizes  the  suggestion  that  current  prices  of  certain  feeds  are  at 
a  relatively  low  level  now. 

In  the  larger  field  of  price  relationships,  one  item  stands  out. 
The  index  of  purchasing  power  of  farm  products,  in  terms  of  non-agricul- 
tural  commodities,  has  stood  at  87  for  six  consecutive  months,  the  five 
pre-war  years  being  considered  as  100.  That  ratio  has  held  with  the 
general  price  level  falling.  Apparently  the  agricultural  production  of 
1925  -  about  as  well  balanced  an  output  as  can  ever  be  expected  -  has 
served  to  bring  farmers  a  stability  in  price  relationships  but  not  a 
parity  with  other  groups.  It  is  significant  to  note  this  Department's 
recent  estimate  that  the  net  movement  of  population  away  from  the  farms 
last  year  was  901,000  as  compared  with  679,000  during  1924. 


KEY  REGIONS  AT  A  GLANCE 


THE  EAST  -  Season  two  weeks  late.  Plowing  and  soil  preparation  in 
progress,  with  early  grain  and  potatoes  planted  in  favored  sections. 

Prices  of  dairy  cows  materially  higher,  reflecting  the  somewhat  stronger 
milk  prices,  fewer  young  stock,  and  possibly  losses  from  anti-tuberculosis 
campaign.  Fruit  outlook  considered  reasonably  good. 


THE  SOUTH  -  Season  probably  two  weeks  late.  Suffered  last  month 
from  heavy  rains  in  west  and  severe  cold  waves  and  rain  in  east.  Cotton 
planting  going  forward  but  has  made  slow  progress,  with  stands  and  growth 
mostly  unsatisfactory.  Some  damage  to  truck  and  fruit  from  cold  and  storms. 
Planting  of  corn,  rice  and  other  field  crops  well  along;  germination  poor, 
much  replanting.; 


CORN  BELT  -  Season  a  week  to  ten  days  late.  Early  grains  coming  up 
but  have  made  slow  start.  Corn  planting  under  way  but  fitting  of  land  has 
been  handicapped  by  bad  weather.  Pastures  and  meadows  made  very  slow  start. 
Condition  of  winter  grain  only  fair,  late  seeded  mostly  poor.  Probability 
of  slight  decrease  in  corn  acreage.  Sentiment  apparently  all  in  favor  of 
more  hogs. 


WHEAT  BELT  -  Northern  half  of  Belt  suffered  from  lack  of  rain.  Good 
progress  made  in  seeding  spring  wheat  but  germination  and  growth  have  been 
slow  because  of  dryness.  Winter  wheat  condition  good,  though  has  been  in 
need  of  rain  from  northern  Kansas  northward.  Pastures  and  meadows  backward. 


RANGE  COUNTRY  -  Hurt  in  sections  by  severe  late  storms.  Range  gen¬ 
erally  opened  up  well,  however,  and  stock  worked  out  on  summer  ranges. 

Sheep  shearing  well  forward.  Many  feeders  lost  money  on  sheep  this  season 
and  there  is  little  present  enthusiasm  over  either  sheep  or  cattle  feeding. 
Sugar  beets  and  other  irrigated  crops  mostly  planted  with  prospects  con¬ 
sidered  good. 


PACIFIC  COAST  -  Spring  season  mild  and  early  with  farm  work  well 
forward.  Lack  of  rain  in  parts  of  north.  Winter  wheat  heading.  Spring 
crops  generally  growing  well.  Fruit  coming  rapidly;  some  damage  to  prunes 
from  thrips  and  dropping.  Picking  Valencia  oranges  in  south. 


CATTLE  ON  FEED,  APRIL  1 


Following  show  the  estimated  number  of  cattle  on  feed  in  the  Corn 
Belt,  April  1,  1926,  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  last  year: 


Ohio 

105% 

Wisconsin 

105% 

South  Dakota 

80% 

Indiana 

105 

Minnesota 

105 

Nebraska 

95 

Illinois 

110 

Iowa 

100 

Kansas 

95 

Michigan 

95 

Missouri 

110 

All  11  States 

100.4 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  was  practically  the  same  number  of  cattle 
on  feed  last  month  as  a  year  ago. 

Reports  from  feeders  bear  out  market  opinion  that  the  weakness  of 
the  fat  cattle  market  during  the  last  two  months  has  been  discouraging  to 
feeders  in  spite  of  the  low  price  of  corn.  The  narrow  margin  between 
feeding  cattle  and  fat  cattle  prices  has  also  tended  to  discourage  feeding. 

feeders'  reported  intentions  concerning  months  of  marketing  show  a 
much  larger  percentage  for  April  and  May  than  did  last  year's  reports. 

< 

Shipments  of  feeder  cattle  into  the  Corn  Belt  States  during  January, 
February,  and  March,  this  year,  were  about  the  same  as  during  the  same  months 
last  year.  During  January  and  February  the  percentage  of  heavy  feeders,  over 
1,000  pounds,  was  somewhat  larger  this  year  than  last,  as  was  also  the  per¬ 
centage  of  feeding  cows  and  heifers;  other  weights  of  steers,  especially  the 
lighter  ones,  and  calves  showed  considerable  decreases.  Any  market  improve¬ 
ment  in  fat  cattle  prices  during  the  next  three  months  may  be  expected  to 
increase  feeding  above  present  indications  in  States  where  large  surplus 
supplies  of  corn  are  reported. 


AVERAGE  PRICES  OF  FARM  PRODUCTS  RECEIVED  BY  PRODUCERS 


April  15,  1926. 


,  ..  A  \  H’  *  '  ■?  '•  *  •*  w.*  1.  ^ 

Actual  prices  received  by  producers  at  local  farm  markets  as  reported 
to  the  Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates  of  this  Bureau.  Average  of 
reports  covering  the  United  States,  weighted  according  to  relative  importance 
of  district  and  State. 


.  «..  .  , 

5-yr.  Av. 
Aug. 1909- 

April 

Average 

Apr, 

Mar. 

&  « •  • 

v.  ,-  y.£.  .ifu  .w 

Apr. 

July , 1914 

1910-1914 

1925 

1926 

1926 

Cotton,  per  lb. 

£  12.4 

12.4 

23.7 

16.5 

16.6  1 

Corn,  per  bu. 

64.2 

63.4 

103.8 

66 . 6 

C5 . 7 

Wheat ,  per  bu-. 

$  88.4 

89.3 

140  5 

146.0 

142.2 

Hay,  per  ton 

$  11.87 

12.16 

12.48 

12;97 

■  12.78 

Potatoes,  per  bu. 

i  69.7 

68.8 

70.5 

225.6 

270.5 

Oats ,  per  bu.  - 

i  39.9 

•  -,40.9 

44.7 

38.8 

39.4 

Beef  cattle,  per  100 

lbs.  $  5.22 

5.50 

6.55 

6.65 

6 . 66 

Hogs,  per  100  lbs.  , 

$  7.23 

7.59 

11.64 

11.65 

11.49 

Eggs,  per  dozen 

t  21.5 

16.8 

24.2 

24.1 

24.8 

Butter,  per  lb. 

t  25.5 

25.1 

39.7 

41.7 

41.1 

Butterfat,  per  lb. 

'  4  ---- 

40.5 

42.9 

40.4 

Wool ,  per  lb. 

- -  4  17. 7  -- 

18.0 

40.8 

34.7 

33.2 

Veal  calves,  per  100 

lbs.  $  6.75 

6.76 

8.80 

9.75 

9.45 

Lambs ,  per  100  lbs. 

$  5.91 

6.46 

12.22 

11.56 

U-.32 

Horses 

$142.00 

146.00 

83.00 

82.00 

84.00 

The  farm  price 

of  potatoes 

increased 

from  $2. 

25  to  $2. 

...  /»•, 

•  '  •  -■•*  V 

70  per  bushel 

from  March  15  to  April  15  of  this  year.  Oats,  flaxseed,  cottonseed,  milk 
cows,  horses,  chickens  and  eggs  made  small  price  gains.  The  increase  in  egg 
prices  was  rather  unusual  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Farm  prices' 'of  other 
farm  products  showed  little  change  or  continued  to  decline  in  price.  -• 


Although  wheat  prices  have  continued  to  decline  for  the  past  three 
months,  the  farm  price  on  April  15  was  higher  than  for  the  same  month  a  year 
ago  for  the  first  time  since  December,  1925.  Hay  was  also  higher  than  a 
year  ago,  while  potato  prices  were  $2.70  per  bushel  as  compared  with  $0.70 
cn  April  15,  1925.  Other  important  farm  crops  were  lower  in-  price  than  a 
year  ago. 

A  substantial  increase  in  the  farm  prices  of  both  veal  calves  and 
milk  cows  between  April,  1925,  and  April,  1926,  suggests  the  possibility 
that  the  present  price  of  butter  and  milk  is  increasing  the  demand  for  milk 
cows,  and  may  in  turn  lead  to  an  increase  in  the  number  of  heifer  calves  be¬ 
ing  raised  this  spring. 


PRICE  INDEXES  FOR  MARCH,  1926, 


Farm  products  figures  from  this  Bureau;  commodity  groups 
from  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  (latter  shown  to  nearest  whole 
number.)  Shows  year  ago,  and  latest  available  month; 


Farm  Products 


(Prices  at  the  farm,  Aug.  1909  -  July  1914  =  100.) 


Mar . 

Feb. 

Mar . 

Month 

1925 

1926  - 

1926 

Trend 

Cotton 

198 

143 

133 

Lower 

Corn 

175 

107  • 

104 

Lower 

Wheat 

186 

176 

165 

Lower 

Hay 

104 

109 

109 

Unchanged 

Potatoes 

102 

324 

324 

Unchanged 

Beef  cattle 

119 

124 

128 

Higher 

Hogs 

163 

162 

161 

Lower 

Eggs 

111 

134 

112 

Lower 

Butter 

155 

167 

164 

Lower 

Wool 

242 

212 

195 

Lower 

■  ' 

Commodity  Groups 

(Wholesale  Prices;  1910-1914 

=  100.) 

1/ 

Mar. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Month 

1925 

1926 

1926 

Trend 

Farm  products 

161 

150 

144 

Lower 

Food,  etc. 

158 

152 

150 

Lower 

Cloths  &  clothing 

194 

188 

184 

Lower 

Fuel  &  lighting 

202 

208 

203 

Lower 

Metal  &  met.  products 

143 

138 

137 

Lower 

Bldg,  materials 

185 

182 

181 

Lower 

Chemicals,  etc. 

133 

131 

130 

Lower 

House-furnishing  goods 

176 

170 

170 

Unchanged 

ALL  COMMODITIES 

164 

158 

154 

Lower 

1/  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  index  numbers  converted  to  1910-1914  base 
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RELATIVE  PURCHASING  POWER 
(At  March  1926  Farm  Prices) 
Aug.  1909  -  July,  1914  =  100 


Of  a  Unit  of: 


In  terms  of: 

Cotton 

Corn 

Wheat 

Hay 

Potatoes 

All  commodities 

86 

67 

107 

71 

210 

Cloths,  etc. 

72 

56 

90 

59 

176 

Fuel,  etc. 

66 

51 

81 

54 

159 

Metals,  etc. 

97 

76 

121 

80 

256 

Bldg.  Materials 

74 

57 

91 

60 

179 

House-furnishing  goods 

79 

61 

97 

64 

191 

Beef  Cattle 

Hogs 

2ggs 

Butter 

Wool 

All  commodities 

83 

104 

73 

106 

126 

Cloths,  etc. 

70 

87 

61 

89 

106 

Fuel,  etc. 

63 

79 

55 

81 

96 

Metals,  etc 

93  ' 

118 

82 

119 

142 

Bldg,  materials 

71 

89 

62 

90 

108 

House-furnishing  goods 

75 

95 

66 

96 

115 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  changes  in  unit  purchasing  power  of  im¬ 
portant  crops  during  March  were  the  declines  in  cotton  and  wheat  and  the  in¬ 
crease  in  cattle.  None  of  the  changes  were  more  than  4  or  5  points,  hut  they 
reflect  the  trend  in  the  current  exchange  position  of  these  respective  prod¬ 
ucts. 

The  general  index  of  purchasing  power  of  farm  products,  in  term3  of 
non-agricultural  commodities,  continued  at  87,  at  which  point  it  has  now 
stood  for  6  months* 
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GENERAL  BUSINESS  INDICATORS 
RELATED  TO  AGRICULTURE 


1925 

1926 

1926 

Month's 

Mar. 

Feb. 

Mar . 

Trend 

PRODUCTION 

Pig  iron  daily  (Thou,  tons) 

115 

104 

Ill 

Increase 

Bituminous  coal  (Millions  tons) 

38 

47 

46 

Decrease 

Automobiles  shipped  (Thou,  carloads) 

56 

61 

73 

Increase 

CONSUMPTION 

Cotton  by  mills  (Thou,  bales) 

583 

567 

635 

Increase 

Unfilled  orders  Steel  Corp.  (Thou.  T.) 

4,864 

4,617 

4,380 

Decrease 

Building  contracts  (Millions  dollars) 

386 

288 

490 

Increase 

Hogs  slaughtered  (Thousands) 

2,285 

2,035 

2,144 

Increase 

Cattle 

1,179 

1,013 

1,221 

Increase 

Sheep 

836 

863 

1,001 

Increase 

MOVEMENTS 

Bank  clearings  (N.Y.)  (Billions  dollars) 

23 

21 

28 

Increase 

Car  loadings  (Thousands) 

3,702 

3,676 

3,877 

Increase 

Mail  order  sales  (Millions  dollars) 

36 

36 

40 

Increase 

Men  employed,  N.  Y.  State  Factories  (Thou.) 

511 

515 

517 

Increase 

Av.  price  25  indus.  stocks  (Dollars) 

137 

180 

158 

Decrease 

Interest  rate  (4-6  mo.  paper,  N.  Y. ) 

3 

.94  4.13 

4, 

,25  Increase 

Retail  Food  Price  Index  (Dept.  Labor)* 

151 

162 

160 

Lower 

Wholesale  Price  Index  (Dept .•  Labor ) * 

161 

155 

152 

Lower 

The  most  spectacular  development  lately  has 

been  in  the 

stock 

market  where 

sharp  declines  in  prices  have  had  the  effect  of  somewhat  unsettling  confidence 
all  along  the  line.  The  lowering  of  the  rediscount  rate  hy  the  New  York  Federal 
Reserve  Bank,  however,  has  tended  to  ease  the  situation,  though  with  what  ulti¬ 
mate  effect  remains  to  he  S6en.  Various  other  developments  such  as  the  textile 
labor  difficulties,  the  slackening  here  and  there  in  building  operations,  the 
falling  trend  of  prices,  raise  questions  as  to  the  probable  state  of  business  by 
next  winter.  However,  the  general,  current  situation  continues  one  of  industrial 
activity  and  prosperity. 

Cotton  men  are  beginning  to  keep  a  careful  eye  on  the  possibilities  of 
curtailment  by  mills.  The  whole  situation  is  now  such  as  to  bear  watching  by 
farmers  whose  products  might  be  affected  by  change  in  industrial  conditions. 
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GENERAL  TREND  OF  WAGES  AND  PRICES 
1910-1914  =100 


Year  and 
Month 

General 

Wage 

Level 

Farm 

Wages  2/ 

Retail 

Price 

of  Food  1/ 

Wholesale 

Price 

of  Food  1/ 

Wholesale 

Price 

All  Commodities 

N. Y. factory 
workers 

Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics 

1910 

— 

97 

96 

100 

103 

1911 

— 

97 

95 

96 

95 

1912 

— 

101 

101 

103 

101 

1913 

— 

104 

103 

09 

102 

1914  (June)  100 

101 

106 

101 

100 

1915 

101 

102 

104 

104 

103 

19]  6 

114 

112 

117 

120 

129 

1917 

129 

140 

151 

166 

180 

1918 

160 

176 

174 

187 

198 

1919 

185 

206 

192 

205 

210 

1920 

222 

239 

210 

218 

.  230 

1921 

203 

150 

158 

143 

150 

1922 

197 

146 

146 

13? 

152 

1923 

214 

166 

151 

143 

156 

1924 

218 

166 

150 

143 

152 

1925 

223 

— 

160 

156  * 

162 

1925 

January 

223 

156 

159 

159 

163 

February 

220 

— 

156 

156 

164 

March 

224 

— 

156 

158 

164 

April 

218 

163 

155 

153 

159 

May 

221 

— 

156 

152 

158 

June 

220 

— 

160 

154 

160 

July 

220 

170 

165 

156 

163 

August 

222 

-  -  - 

165 

158 

163 

September 

223 

— 

164 

159 

163 

October 

225 

173 

167 

157 

160 

November 

226 

—  - 

172 

159 

160 

December 

229 

— 

171 

156 

159 

1926 

January 

229 

160 

169 

155 

159 

February 

225 

— 

166 

152 

158 

March 

229 

-  — 

165 

150 

154 

1/  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  index  numbers  converted  to  1910-1914  base. 
2/  Index  based  on  both  monthly  and  daily  wages. 


NEW  INDEX  OF  GENERAL  TREND  OF  PRICES 
On  Five-Year  Base,  August,  1909  -  July,  1914  =  100 


Year 

Index  numbers  of  farm  prices 

Wholesale 

Relative 

and 

Prices  of 

purchasing 

Month 

Cotton 

Non-Agri- 

power  of 

Meat 

Dairy  & 

and 

All 

cultural 

Farmer ' s 

Fruits  and 

Ani- 

Poultry 

Cotton- 

Unclas- 

Groups 

Commodi- 

Product 

Grains 

Vegetables 

mals 

Products 

seed 

3if ied 

30  Items 

ties  1/ 

2/ 

L910 

104 

91 

103 

101 

113 

102 

103 

102 

101 

1911 

96 

105 

87 

95 

101 

103 

95 

96 

99 

1912 

106 

110  • 

95 

103 

87 

106 

99 

100 

99 

1913 

92 

92 

108 

100 

97 

94 

100 

105 

95 

1914 

103 

100 

112 

101 

85 

95 

102 

97 

105 

1915 

120 

83 

104 

99 

78 

95 

100 

101 

99 

1916 

126 

123 

120 

106 

119 

100 

117 

138 

85 

191? 

217 

202 

173 

133 

18? 

130 

176 

182 

97 

1918 

226 

162 

202 

160 

245 

157- 

200 

188 

10? 

1919 

231 

189 

206 

182 

247 

162 

209 

199 

105 

1920 

231 

249 

173 

197 

248 

152 

205 

241 

85 

1921 

112 

148 

108 

151 

101 

90 

116 

167 

69 

1922 

105 

152 

113 

135 

156 

94 

124 

168 

74 

1923 

114 

136 

106 

i — • 

216 

109 

135 

171 

79 

1924 

129 

124 

109 

137 

211 

100 

134 

162 

83 

1925 

156 

160 

139 

143 

177 

92 

147 

165 

89 

1925 

Jan 

172 

122 

123 

154 

182 

94 

146 

165 

88 

Feb. 

178 

131 

126 

142 

183 

96 

146 

167 

88 

Mar, 

172 

138 

145 

134 

195 

94 

151 

165 

91 

Apr . 

152 

146 

146 

131 

189 

94 

147 

162 

90 

May 

159 

162 

139 

132 

184 

87 

146 

161 

90 

June 

164 

184 

139 

132 

183 

86 

148 

163 

91 

July 

152 

178 

148 

134 

186 

88 

149 

164 

91 

Aug. 

157 

178 

149 

139 

186 

96 

152 

164 

93 

Sept . 

148 

142 

143 

141 

178 

90 

144 

163 

88 

Oct. 

135 

152 

141 

•  154 

171 

90 

143 

164 

87 

Nov. 

138 

194  . 

136 

162 

.144 

95 

144 

166 

87 

Dec. 

140 

194 

136 

163 

139 

92 

143 

165 

87 

1926 

- 

Jan. 

143 

214 

140 

153 

138 

87 

143 

165 

87 

Feb. 

140 

218 

146 

144 

142 

87 

143 

164 

8? 

Mar . 

133 

220 

14? 

137 

133 

85 

140 

162 

87 

1/  Computed  by  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  from  wholesale  prices  of  all  commodities 
except  those  from  United  States  farms.  1910-1914  =  100.  2/  The  value  of  a  unit 

of  the  farmer’ 8  product  in  exchange  for  non-agricultural  products  at  wholesale  prices, 
compared  with  pre-war  values.  Obtained  by  dividing  index  of  all  groups  (30  items) 
by  index  of  wholesale  prices  of  non-agricultural  products. 


THE  TREND  OF  MOVEMENT  TO  MARKET 


Figures  show  wheat,  corn,  hogs,  cattle,  sheep  receipts  at  primary- 
markets;  butter  receipts  at  five  markets,  compiled  by  this  Bureau.  All 


f igures 

given  to  nearest  thousand, 

that  is, 

three  ciphers  omitted: 

WHEAT 

CORN 

HOGS 

CATTLE 

SHEEP 

BUTTER 

Month 

Receipts 

Receipts 

Receipts 

Receipts 

Receipts 

Receipts 

Th.  bu. 

Th.  bu. 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Th.  lbs. 

1920  Total  332,314 

210,332 

42,121 

22,197 

23,538 

402,755 

1921 

435,606 

340,908 

41,101 

19,787 

24,168 

468,150 

1922 

413,106 

378,598 

44,068 

23,218 

22,364 

526,714 

1923 

366,430 

271,858 

55,330 

23,211 

22,025 

545,380 

1924 

482,007 

278,719 

55,414 

23,695 

22,201 

587,477 

1925 

346,381 

223,604 

43,929 

24,067 

22,100 

574,489 

1920 

Mar. 

16,383 

22,510 

3,940 

1,662 

1,315 

29,241 

1921 

If 

20.927 

32,514 

3,386 

1,566 

1,750 

29,107 

1922 

If 

19,047 

33,930 

3,411 

1,622 

1,465 

37,468 

1923 

II 

22.081 

24,710 

4,928 

1,502 

1,430 

41,281 

1924 

If 

17,434 

29,405 

4,833 

1,556 

1,367 

44,082 

1925 

Jan. 

23,247 

35,620 

6,105 

1,869 

1,467 

37,781 

If 

Feb. 

18,493 

20,833 

4,558 

1,530 

1,388 

35,181 

M 

Mar. 

16,925 

23,86 8 

3,528 

1,860 

1,504 

40,725 

If 

Apr. 

10,023 

9,810 

3,247 

1,827 

1,541 

42,141 

If 

May 

17,896 

11,935 

3,283 

1,737 

1,689 

56,838 

ff 

June 

20,465 

17,381 

3,507 

1,746 

1,603 

74,171 

If 

July 

37,919 

9,662 

2,798 

1,970 

1,699 

69,970 

If 

Aug. 

41,928 

17,488 

2,549 

2,245 

2,064 

57,556 

If 

Sept. 

57,756 

12,889 

2,741 

2,157 

2,627 

45,005 

If 

Oct. 

34,111 

12,187 

3,390 

2,789 

3,198 

43,467 

If 

Nov. 

33,948 

19,144 

3,844 

2,282 

1,712 

35,455 

II 

Dec. 

33,670 

32,587 

4,380 

2,056 

1,608 

36,199 

1926 

Jan. 

19,076 

28,268 

4,304 

1,840 

1,548 

39,424 

II 

Feb. 

15,923 

25,718 

3,372 

1,551 

1,486 

39,507 

If 

Mar. 

15,052 

20,080 

3,579 

1,811 

1,695 

46,077 

Grain  movement  low  during  March,  compared  with  previous  month  or  March 
of  recent  years. 


Hog  movement  practically  same  as  in  March  a  year  ago,  though  showed  an 
increase  over  February.  Cattle  movement  continues  like  last  spring.  Sheep 
receipts  growing  heavier. 


Butter  receipts  relatively  heavy. 
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THE  TREND  OF  EXPORT  MOVEMENT 


Compiled  from  Department  of  Commerce  reports  by  Division  of  Statistical 
Research  of  thie  Bureau. 

1/ 


Month 

WHEAT- 

including 

flour 

TOBACCO 

(Leaf) 

BACON** 
HAMS  AND 
SHOULDERS 

LARD 

TOTAL* 

MEATS 

COTTON# 

running 

bales 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Bushels 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Bales 

1920 

Total 

311,601 

467,662 

821,922 

612,250 

1,043,500 

6,111 

1921 

r 

359,021 

515,353 

647,680 

868,942 

786,260 

6,385 

1922 

if 

235,307 

430,908 

631,452 

766,950 

733,832 

6,015 

1923 

if 

175,190 

474,500 

828,890  1 

,035,382 

958,472 

5,224 

1924 

w 

241,454 

546,555 

637,980 

944,095 

729,832 

6,653 

1925 

ff 

138,786 

468,469 

467,459 

688,829 

547,361 

8,362 

1920 

March 

17,323 

45,411 

106,091 

69,430 

121,886 

790 

1921 

It 

21,039 

45,445 

54,452 

82,617 

63,091 

368 

1922 

I* 

14,673 

32,967 

54,763 

64,377 

62,231 

452 

1923 

If 

11,011 

31,688 

66,441 

109,187 

75,934 

310 

1924 

II 

9,659 

61,172 

66,695 

100,726 

74,464 

315 

1925 

January 

13,126 

35,448 

56,169 

78,440 

55,705 

1,052 

»« 

February 

11,800 

23,806 

48,041 

60,363 

55,438 

792 

fl 

March 

16,480 

32,477 

53,853 

63,281 

62,158 

706 

•t 

April 

12,912 

30,519 

33,413 

44,447 

39,303 

440 

If 

May 

13,114 

22,415 

33,475 

71,135 

38,977 

314 

ft 

June 

10,922 

27,460 

39,690 

59,799 

45,398 

211 

ft 

July 

8,932 

39,037 

35,472 

49,414 

40,990 

198 

w 

August 

12,007 

34,890 

31,770 

45,740 

38,250 

313 

If 

September 

13,152 

50,677 

32,900 

62,646 

40,230 

750 

If 

October 

9,113 

52,211 

30,706 

44,745 

37,071 

1,414 

If 

November 

8,796 

51,154 

31,693 

39,979 

37,304 

1,196 

If 

December 

8,437 

68,375 

40,277 

68,840 

46,537 

974 

1926 

January 

5,587 

46,891 

46,654 

76,670 

53,833 

735 

fl 

February 

4,742 

47,147 

37,187 

65,356 

45,292 

545 

If 

March 

7,039 

36,167 

34,133 

64,259 

40,641 

512 

*  Includes  fresh,  canned  and  pickled  beef, 
bacon,  hams  and  shoulders;  fresh,  canned, 
and  pickled  pork;  fresh  mutton  and  lamb. 

**  Includes  Cumberland  and  Wiltshire  sides. 

#  Excludes  linters. 

1/  Wheat  flour  is  converted  on  a  basis 

of  4.7  bushels  grain  equal  1  barrel  flour. 


IT 


/ 


■I  i 
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COLD  STORAGE  SITUATION 


April  1  holdings 

(Shows  nearest  million 

,  six  figures 

omitted) : 

Commodity  5-Year  Average 

Year  Ago 

Month  Ago 

Apri  1,  1S26 

Creamery  butter,  lbs. 

9 

11 

26 

17 

American  cheese,  lbs 

19 

28 

43 

38 

Case  eggs,  cases 

1,030* 

1,240* 

77* 

857* 

Total  poultry,  lbs. 

82 

109 

95 

73 

Total  beef,  lbs. 

102 

116 

78 

72 

Total  pork,  lbs 

812 

830 

610 

627 

Lard,  lbs. 

103 

150 

76 

93 

Lamb  &  mutton,  lbs. 

10,368* 

2,090* 

3,346* 

3,282* 

Total  meats,  lbs. 

1,001 

1,042 

746 

755 

w  ,  alry  Products  continued  a  seasonal  out-of -storage  movement  durine 
March  while  eggs  began  a  fairly  heavy  movement  into  storage.  April  1 
stocks  of  eggs,  however,  were  30  per  cent  below  a  year  ago 


Beef  stocks  declined 
increased  slightly. 


slightly  further  during  the  month  while  pork 


Stocks  of  eggs  and  meats  below  average, 
above  average , 


Stocks  of  dairy  products 


* 


Thousands,  or  three  figures,  omitted. 
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THE  DAIRY  SITUATION 

That  season  of  the  year  is  again  at  hand  when  the  development  of  perhaps 
greatest  importance  to  dairy  interests  is  the  probable  production  trend  during 
the  months  immediately  ahead.  April  passes  with  all  of  the  major  manufactured 
products  still  maintaining  the  good  sized  lead  over  1925  production  which  has 
featured  previous  months  this  year,  the  increase  being  apparently  about 
10  per  cent.  In  view  of  conditions  mentioned  below,  this  change  is  somewhat 
significant,  for  while  these  conditions  can  hardly  be  held  as  necessarily  exert 
ing  a  depressing  influence,  they  are  not  such  as  to  lend  a  great  deal  of 
stimulus  to  production. 

First  of  all,  the  dairy  price  situation  is  less  favorable  than  last 
year.  Butter  prices  early  in  the  month  were  temporarily  steadied,  but  on 
the  whole  they  have  followed  a  decided  downward  trend  since  the  first  of 
March.  Not  since  October  has  a  price  prevailed  as  low  as  that  reached  the 
middle  of  April,  the  wholesale  price  at  New  York  touching  38tf  at  that  time. 
Cheese  prices  are  also  lower.  Milk  prices,  both  in  condensery  and  in  city 
milk  producing  districts,  have  not  shared  equally  in  this  downward  trend, 
although  in  many  instances,  producers  prices  have  been  lowered. 

In  addition  to  price  changes,  the  statistical  position  of  dairy  markets 
is  another  factor  which,  in  view  of  the  heavy  current  production,  is  being 
watched  closely  by  dairy  interests,  particularly  that  group  which  assumes- 
the  risk  of  storing.  Despite  a  fairly  good  sized  out-of-storage  movement  in 
March,  there  still  remained  in  cold  storage  warehouses  on  April  1  some 
17,000,000  pounds  of  butter,  a  surplus  of  7,000,000  pounds  over  April  1,  1925. 
Since  April  1  the  further  reduction  of  storage  stocks  has  been  very  slow, 
indicating  that  current  trade  demand  has  not  been  sufficient  to  absorb  even 
a  moderate  amount  of  butter  from  storage  in  addition  to  current  receipts. 
Likewise,  cheese  in  storage  is  also  greater  in  amount  than  a  year  ago. 

Even  condensed  milk  stocks  did  not  show  the  reduction  during  March  which 
might  be  expected  from  a  study  of  several  years  past. 

As  a  final  feature  of  the  situation,  dairy  exports  have  assumed  a 
place  of  relative  unimportance.  Butter  exports  have  amounted  to  only 
about  half  a  million  pounds  each  of  the  months  this  year,  and  cheese 
exports  are  even  less.  Canned  milk  constitutes  the  bulk  of  foreign 
trade,  but  this  business  is  almost  entirely  limited  to  regular  outlets. 

A  light  export  movement  is,  of  course,  offset  by  a  negligible  import 
movement,  except  on  cheese,  which,  however,  is  of  foreign  types. 

From  the  foregoing,  it  may  be  said  that  while  the  dairy  situation 
is  not  yielding  fully  to  influences  which  may  be  considered  somewhat 
unfavorable,  the  approach  of  the  new  season  finds  conditions  which 
might  be  better.  All  of  which  means,  probably,  that  dairy  trends  may 
be  more  than  usually  dependent  upon  what  happens  in  other  lines  of 
business.  It  may  be  said  also,  however,  that  despite  a  situation 
which  is  a  bit  unusual,  there  still  continues  the  feeling  of  optimism 

wnich  has  been  a  feature  throughout  all  of  1926. 

L.  M.  DAVIS, 

Division  of  Dairy  &  Poultry  Products,  B.A.E. 
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DAIRY  SITUAT  ION 

(Thousand  Its.,  i.e.,  OOO  omitted) 
BUTTER  SUMM/IRY 


MARCH 

JANUARY  TO  MARCH 

INCL. 

1926 

1925 

%  Change 

1926 

• 

1925 

%  Chang 

Production  (1) 

Creamery 

94,842 

64 , 005 

4- 

12.4 

267,516 

244,291 

*■  9.5 

Farm 

39,150 

39,825 

- 

l.'J 

107,474 

109,327 

-  1.7 

Net  imports 

298 

Ex.  1,316 

i  ■' 

-*»  -BT 

1,873 

1,369 

•m  ■*- 

In  storage  (let) 

26,313 

28,789 

- 

8..  6 

52,785 

65,694 

=  19.7 

In  8t,ora^e  (end) 

17,390 

10,875 

•f 

59,9 

17,390 

10,875 

+  59.9 

Trade  output 

142,617 

143 , 060 

- 

0  =  3 

412,256 

409,806 

+  0.6 

Milk  equivalent 

2,994,957 

3,004,260 

- 

0.3 

8,657,418 

6,605,926 

+  0.6 

Receipts  4  mkt8(Gro88)52,299 

46,319 

+ 

12.  9 

.  ^  v 

142,394 

129,008 

+  10.4 

CHEESE  SUMMARY 


CONDENSED  AND  EVAPORATE! >  MILK  SUMMARY 


Production  (2) 

32,490 

<17 , 346 

+ 

18., 8 

83,249 

73,748 

+ 

13.0 

Net  imports 

4,209 

2,270 

-  *  f 

11,454 

8,152 

In  storage  (1st) 

58,175 

\  .50,117 

+ 

16.1 

76,649 

67,558 

+ 

13.5 

In  storage  (end) 

51,096 

40,480 

+ 

26.2 

51,096 

40,480 

+ 

0 

26.2 

Trade  output 

43,778 

39,253 

+- 

11.5 

120,256 

-  108,978 

+ 

10.3 

Milk  equivalent 

437,780 

392,530 

+ 

11.5 

1,202,560 

1,089, 780 

+ 

10. £ 

Receipts  Wisconsin 
warehouses 

20,961 

17,635 

4* 

18.8 

53,584 

47,423 

+ 

13. 0] 

Production  (3) 

Net  exports 

In  Mfgre’  hands 
(let) 

In  Mfgr8'  hands 
(end) 

Trade  output 

Milk  equivalent 

127,516 

11,063 

118,346 

115,180 

119,246  +  6,9 

8,245 

90,869  +  30  -2 

110,565  +  4.2 

329,355 

29,081 

156,190 

115,180 

302,120  + 

26 , 408 

123,428  + 

110,565  + 

9.0 

26.5 

4.2 

119,619 

299,047 

91,305  +  31.0 

228,262  +31.0 

341,284 

853,210 

288,575  + 

721,437  + 

18.3 

18.3 

TOTAL  MILK  EQUIVALENT  -  BUTTER,  CHEESE  AND  CONDENSED  MILK 

Production 

3,457,522 

3,172,005  +  9.0  | 

9,530,667 

8,918,758 

+  6.9 

Trade  output 

3,731,784 

3,625,052  +2.9 

10,713,188 

10,417,143 

+  2. 8 

Bulk  only 

-  —  -  —  - 

STOCKS  OF  DRY  MILK 

Skim  milk/(Stocks  Apr.l)  4,280  4,268 

1/1/26  4, 

399  1/1/25 

6,735 

Dry  milk  (Net) 

88  Im.  250  Ex. 

343  Im.  660  Ex.  -- 

(1)  Estimated  from  Receipts  on  4  principal  markets. 

(2)  Estimated  from  Receipts  at  Wisconsin  Warehouses, 
nnmni led  from  special  reports  of  this  Bureau. 


THE  EGG  AND  POULTRY  SITUATION 

Receipts  of  eggs  at  the  four  markets,  while  increasing  with  the 
advance  of  the  season,  continue  light  compared  with  a  year  ago.  The  un¬ 
favorable  spring  weather,  which  has  hampered  production  and  collections, 
is  generally  believed  to  be  at  least  partly  responsible  for  this  con¬ 
dition.  Early  this  year  receipts  were  running  well  ahead  of  last,  but 
a  shortage  of  100,000  cases  in  March  followed  by  an  average  weekly 
shortage  of  more  than  100,000  cases  in  April  has  resulted  at  the  end  of 
the  month  in  total  receipts  since  January  1  being  about  400,000  cases 
less  than  the  previous  year's  figures. 

In  spite  of  a  falling  off  in  demand  following  Easter  and  the  Jewish 
holidays,  the  comparatively  light  receipts  have  kept  the  market  well  sus¬ 
tained.  Prices  have  worked  upward  a  little  during  the  month  and  are  now 
at  a  slightly  higher  level  than  in  1925. 

Storage  operations  are  proceeding  rather  cautiously.  With  last 
year's  disastrous  season  and  the  heavy  winter  receipts  of  Pacific  Coast 
eggs  still  fresh  in  mind,  many  operators  are  reluctant  to  store  believing 
that  present  costs  are  too  high.  Storage  stocks  on  Apri1  1  were  about 
30  per  cent  less  than  in  1925,  but  were  greater  than  the  stocks  of 
either  1924  or  1923.  Should  receipts  show  a  heavy  increase  in  the  near 
future,  with  the  advent  of  more  favorable  weather,  and  prices  decline  as 
a  consequence,  there  is  still  time  for  storage  holdings  to  approach  oi 
to  catch  up  with  those  of  last  year.  Exports  to  the  Argentine  continue 
and  will  probably  amount  to  around  60,000  cases  during  April. 

The  dressed  poultry  market  is  firm  and  in  a  generally  satisfactory 
condition.  Prices  are  relatively  high  which  has  resulted  in  the  demand 
being  only  moderate.  Receipts,  however,  have  not  been  burdensome,  and 
clearance  of  the  fresh  arrivals  has  been  quite  good.  Stocks  of  frozen 
poultry  are  much  lighter  than  a  year  ago  and  the  out-of-storage  movement 
continues  fairly  satisfactory.  Fowl  prices  have  tended  upward  owing  to 
the  scarcity  of  frozen  stock  and  to  moderate  arrivals  of  fresh.  Heavy 
fowl,  however,  are  not  moving  as  well  as  the  smaller  sizes. 

The  live  poultry  market  has  been  somewhat  irregular  in  trend  with 
alternating  short  periods  of  firmness  and  easiness.  Receipts  of  chicken 
have  fallen  off  sharply  as  is  usual  at  this  time  of  year.  Early  broilers, 
however,  are  beginning  to  arrive  more  freely  with  prices  declining. 

Heavy  fowl  are  in  slow  demand  and  inclined  to  be  weak. 

Rob  R.  Slocum, 

Division  of  Dairy  &  Poultry  Products,  B.A.E. 


1926 

1925 
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POULTRY  AND  EGG  SITUATION. 

(Thousands,  i.e.  OOO  omitted) 

Stocks  in  Storage  -  April  1,  1  26,  -  United  States 


Shell  eggs 
(Cases) 


Frozen  eggs 
(Pounds) 


857 

1,240 


21,844 

11,353 


Change  _  3Q3 

Per  cent  _  30.9 

%  change  from  5-yr.  av.  -  16.8 


+  10,491 
+  92.4 

+  48.1 


Dressed  poultry 
(Pounds ) 


73,013 
108,608 

-  35,595 

32.8 

11.0 


Imports 

1926 

1925 

Exports 

1926 

Shell  eggs  (dozens; 

Whole  egg,  dried  (Lbs. ) 

63 

80 

373 

201 

9,110 

Whole  egg,  frozen  (Lbs.) 

798 

1  720 

Yolks,  dried  (Lbs.) 

Yolks,  frozen  (Lbs.) 

721 

668 

200 

511 

(1) 

115 

Egg  albumen,  dried  (Lbs.) 

582 

334 

Egg  albumen,  frozen,  prepared 

— ?  — 

or  preserved  (Lbs. ) 

621 

lift 

Live  poultry,  (Lbs.) 

Dressed  poultry,  (Lbs.) 

Poultry  prepared  in  any 

154 

1,514 

43 

645 

(2) 

178 

1,053 

manner  (Lbs.) 

* 

201 

219 

1925 


5,783 


171 


(1)  Includes  all  forms  of  frozen  &  dried  eggs.  (2)  Includes  game 


March 
Net  storage 
Movement 


Jan.  1  -  Mar.  31 
App.  trade  Receipts  Net  storage 
Output  Movement 


1926 

1925 


1926 

1925 


March 

Receipts  Net  storage 
Movement 


Change 
Per  cent 


App.  trade 
output 


Jan.  1  -  Mar.  31 
Receipts  Net  storage  App.  trade 
Movement  output 


THE  POTATO  SITUATION 


When  prices  slumped  the  last  half  of  April,  potato  markets  slowed 
down  with  sudden  jolts  and  jars.  Buyers,  as  well  as  sellers,  did  out  lit 
tie  for  awhile.  They  were  waiting  for  the  next  turn  of  events,  and  ship¬ 
ments  decreased  abruptly.  Then  followed  gradual  clearance  of  the  heavy 
supplies  on  hand  and  some  improvement  in  the  market  tone. 


*  The  underlying  position  continued  strong.  New  potatoes  were  still 
in  light  supply  and  selling  at  about  two-thirds  the  season's  opening  price. 
Old  potato  stocks  were  fast  decreasing.  Probably  the  shipments  for  the 
2  months  remaining  will  exceed  those  in  the  late  spring  of  1917  and  of  1920, 
when  only  3,000  to  4,000  carloads  moved  during  May  and  June.  Maine,  usually 
the  most  persistent  late  shipper,  has  3,500  to  4,000  carloads  available, 
according  to  local  estimates.  Half  a  dozen  other  states  still  have  old 
potatoes  in  considerable  quantity. 


In  recent  seasons  of  potato  shortage,  some  markets  averaged  highest 
prices  in  April,  others  in  May,  and  prices  have  stayed  rather  high  in  June. 
Potato  prices  in  such  seasons  did  not  go  very  low  again  until  August,  some¬ 
times  not  until  September,  depending  on  the  output  of  the  mid-season  crop. 
This  spring  the  very  early  crop  was  a  little  short.  The  May  and  June  crop 
from  the  Carolinas  and  Virginia  is  late  in  maturing,  but  about  average  in 
condition  in  late  April  and  likely  to  be  about  as  large  as  usual,  with 
some  carry-over  into  mid-season,  when  the  crop  in  New  Jersey  and  the  early 
part  of  the  crop  in  Missouri,  Maine,  Minnesota,  Idaho  and  Long  Island  come 
to  market.  But  with  intended  light  plantings  in  New  Jersey,  it  may  be  that 
the  supply  will  prove  moderate  all  summer  and  the  price  stay  fairly  high 
until  September,  as  happened  in  1920.  Crop  conditions  will  decide  that 
point  unless  the  mid-season  region,  like  the  South,  has  changed  its  early 
plans  and  planted  more,  acres.  Among  the  developments  to  be  watched  will 
be  the  probable  yield  in  Virginia  and  the  actual  acreage  in  New  Jersey. 


•  If  potato  market  history  repeats  itself,  the  early  crop  will  be 
eagerly  sought  after  and  its  distribution  more  widespread  than  in  ordinary 
years.  Market  prospects  would  be  good  for  the  early  crops,  and  fair  for 
the  mid-season  output,  but  more  doubtful  for  the  main  crop  unless  the  late 
acreage  is  held  down  or  the  yield  is  light.  In  the  potato  territory 
early,  medium  and  late  together,  the  prospect  of  overplanting  appears  less 
threatening  than  usual  after  a  year  of  high  prices.  The  great  danger  would 
lie  in  a  general  change  from  the  cautious  plans  of  early  spring. 


G.  B.  Fiske, 

Division  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  B.  A.  E. 
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APPLE  AND  TRUCK  CROP  SITUATION 


Apple  holders,  who  are  mostly  dealers  at  this  season,  have  not  quite 
given  up  hope  of  a  late  spring  rise.  They  point  out  some  tendency  to  price 
recovery  here  and  there  in  domestic  and  foreign  marxets.  Western  apples 
have  been  keeping  rather  better  than  eastern,  and  apparently  most  of  the 
poorly  keeping  stock  has  been  closed  out.  Supplies  continue  liberal  f^r 
the  time  of  year.  Holdings  are  heavier  than  last  year,  but  lighter  than 
two  years  ago.  Usually  about  2,000  carloads  move  in  May  and  June. 

The  downward  trend  of  many  farm  products  has  been  shared  by  fruits 
and  vegetables.  Even  potatoes  lost  10  per  cent  of  the  rise  which  had  taken 
them  to  the  year's  highest  points.  The  seasonal  increase  in  the  supply 
partly  explains  the  general  course  of  the  vegetable  markets,  yet  the  season 
is  late  compared  with  last  spring  and  the  April  carlot  output  was  moderate 
in  quantity.  This  comparative  lateness,  means  that  various  producing  sections 
which  sometimes  get  to  market  in  April  will  be  competing  actively  with  the 
usual  May  shipments,  probably  at  some  sacrifice  in  price,  unless,  as  now 
seems  possible,  the  May  shipping  sections  are  late  too.  Even  since  recent 
declines,  many  vegetables  have  been  selling  higher  than  a  year  ago;  -  10  to 
25  per  cent  higher  at  times  for  new  potatoes  and  onions,  celery,  cabbage, 
lettuce,  beans  and  various  other  early  specialties.  Light  production  of 
tomatoes,  peppers,  peas  and  beans  has  been  offset  by  an  increase  of  one-half 
in  carlots  imported  from  Mexico  and  the  West  Indies. 

Tomato  planting  may  increase  somewhat  in  the  mid-season  sections, 
despite  the  reported  intention  of  many  canners  to  reduce  the  output  and  to 
cut  the  price  paid  for  tomatoes.  Last  year  nearly  10  per  ce.nt  of  the  tomato 
supply  was  imported,  mostly  early  in  the  season.  Probably  the  percentage 
will  be  greater  this  year,  owing  to  heavy  early  increase. 

Cantaloupe  acreage  and  reported  plans  show  heavy  gains  to  come  in 
southern  California,  but  decreases  in  most  other  sections  leave  the  net 
acreage,  actual  and  intended,  only  4  or  5  per  cent  above  last  year,  but  the 
heaviest  since  1922.  Watermelon  planters  talk  of  increase  in  nearly  every 
region,  planning  the  greatest  acreage  in  four  years. 

The  condition  of  most  crops  is  about  average.  Wet  weather  and  the 
late  April  frosts  caused  some  damage  to  the  more  tender  truck  crops  and 
increased  the  general  lateness  of  the  season. 

G.  B.  Fiske, 

Division  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  B.  A.  E. 
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CONDITIONS  IN  COLORADO 


In  general,  the  middle  of  April  finds  Colorado  with  fair  to  excel¬ 
lent  moisture  conditions  except  in  the  extreme  northeast,  east,  and  small 
portions  of  the  southwest.  As  reported  by  the  Weather  Bureau,  only  6  times 

in  39  years  has  the  month  of  March  averaged  more  precipitation  than  this 

year. 

The  precipitation  thus  far  during  the  month  of  April  has  been  light, 
and  most  sections  are  needing  rain  to  supply  surface  moisture  to  bring  up 
crops.  The  northeast  and  east,  however,  are  exceedingly  dry,  and  winter 
wheat  is  suffering  for  lack  of  moisture,  and  moisture  is  also  needed  in 
these  sections  to  prepare  the  ground  for  spring  crops.  With  the  precipi¬ 
tation  during  March,  the  snowfall  in  elevated  regions  is  generally  above 
normal  with  a  considerably  higher  percentage  above  last  year. 

Winter  wheat  is  mostly  doing  well  except  in  the  areas  indicated  as 
needing  moisture.  Farm  operations  are  farther  advanced  than  usual  for  this 
time  of  year.  Spring  grains  are  mostly  planted,  and  sugar  beets  are  coming 
up  in  localities,  particularly  in  the  north  central. 

.All  livestock  came  through  the  winter  in  excellent  condition.  Feed 
supplies  are  usually  abundant  and  above  normal,  considerable  surplus  will 
be  held  over.  Prices  of  all  feeds  have  declined  and  are  generally  reason¬ 
able.  Nearly  all  desirable  farms  are  being  operated,  either  by  owners  or 
tenants.  Farm  machinery  is  in  better  demand  than  last  year.  Farmers  are 
more  hopeful  than  a  year  ago  and  usually  in  better  financial  condition. 

They  have  been  able  to  pay  off  some  indebtedness  and  expand  slightly  in 
their  farm  operations.  Most  of  the  increased  income  has  been  due  to 
highly  satisfactory  prices  for  certain  special  crops  such  as  wheat,  pota¬ 
toes,  cabbage,  and  onions.  The  producer  has  received  somewhat  better 
prices  for  cattle  and  hogs  and  received  high  prices  for  the  sheep  and 
lambs  sold  to  the  feeders. 

The  sheep  feeder  deal  has  been  exceedingly  disappointing  and  has 
lost  the  feeders  from  $1  to  $3.50  per  head,  probably  an  average  of  $2.00 
per  head  or  more.  This  means  a  total  loss  to  the  sheep  feeders  in  the 
State  of  approximately  $2,500,000.  The  cattle  feeders  also  are  not  making 
much  money  and  many  of  them  not  playing  even.  With  the  feeding  operations 
showing  such  unfavorable  results  and  decided  losses,  money  for  other  farm 
operations  has  become  less  plentiful  and  to  this  extent  is  affecting  the 
entire  farm  situation  of  the  State. 

Potatoes  are  selling  at  high  prices,  ranging  around  $4.50  to  $4.75 
per  hundred  pounds.  Most  of  the  crop,  however,  is  sold  so  that  growers 
generally  are  not  benefiting  greatly  by  these  high  prices. 


Prospects  thus  far  are  favorable  for  a  good  fruit  crop  this  season. 
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There  has  been  some  damage  to  wheat  and  rye  from  high  winds,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  eastern  and  northeastern  portions  of  the  State,  but  usually 
farm  conditions  are  much  better  than  a  year  ago. 


W.  W.  Putnam, 

State  Statistician,  B.  A.  E. 
CONDITIONS  IN  TEXAS 


The  optimism  which  prevailed  over  most  of  the  farming  region  early  in 
the  month  has  been  considerably  dampened  by  the  excessive  rains  lately, 
sides  delaying  the  planting  of  cotton  and  other  crops,  much  replanting  has 
become  necessary  as  a  result  of  the  wet  condition  of  the  soil  and  the  washing 
by  beating  rains.  Some  of  the  streams  were  out  of  their  banks  and  roads  not 
hard-surfaced  were  very  heavy.  Most  of  the  plowing  has  been  done,  so  when  the 
weather  clears  again  and  the  soil  dries  sufficiently  it  will  not  take  long  be¬ 
fore  all  spring  crops  will  be  planted. 

In  south  Texas  probably  three-fourths  of  the  cotton  crop  has  been 
planted  and  small  percentages  in  the  other  districts.  Some  fields  are  coming 
up  thick  with  grass  and  weeds  and  few  cultivators  are  able  to  work.  Corn, 
forage  and  hay  crops  planted  early  are  making  progress.  Sowing  of  the  rice 
crop  has  been  greatly  delayed,  only  a  few  thousand  acres  of  early  crop  having 
been  seeded  before  the  rains  interfered.  Fall  oats  are  heading  out  well  and 
the  other  small  grains  will  go  forward  rapidly  when  the  weather  clears. 

New  potatoes,  onions,  strawberries  and  green  beans  are  being  shipped 
in  carlots.  The  spring  movement  of  cattle  to  grass  m  Oklahoma  and  Kansas 
is  in  full  swing.  Pastures  are  excellent,  and  all  stock  is  in  good  condition.. 
Sheep  shearing  is  now  at  its  peak.  Interest  in  cattle  and  swine  is  high  owing 
to  the  relatively  good  prices  they  command. 

The  next  few  weeks  are  of  great  importance  to  agriculture  and  business 
in  the  State.  With  favorable  weather  conditions  much  of  the  lateness  of  the 
season  can  be  overcome.  If  rains  continue,  however,  we  may  look  for  a  gradual 
slowing  down  of  business  in  many  lines.  The  fuel  business  has  entered  upon 
its  seasonal  depression  and  the  loading  of  timber,  sand,  gravel  and  stone  has 
been  affected  by  road  conditions.  Except  in  the  small  grain  sections,  sales 
of  farm  implements  show  a  falling  off.  The  wholesale  trade  is  mainly  in  the 
line  of  staples,  and  collections  are  somewhat  slow.  Country  banks  continue 
to  draw  on  their  city  connections  and  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank.  In  the  cities 
construction  activities  show  no  decline,  and  labor  is  plentiful. 


H.  H.  Schutz, 

State  Statistician,  B.  A.  E. 
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CROP  OUTLOOK  FAIR;  LIVESTOCK  IN  STRONG  POSITION 


Ordinarily,  conditions  of  a  crop  season  are  fairly  well  defined 
by  this  time  of  year.  But  this  season,  the  weather  has  been  so  backward 
and  varied  that  cotton,  corn,  potatoes,  and  even  wheat  are  largely  a 
speculation  at  this  date.  The  carlot  movement  of  early  vegetables  has 
been  fully  as  heavy  as  last  year,  however,  partly  due  to  the  early  season 
in  the  Far  West.  The  fruit  prospect  appears  to  be  for  an  abundant  crop. 
Haying  is  under  way  over  much  of  the  country.  Hay  is  apparently  a  short 
crop,  except  in  the  Far  West,  and  stocks  of  old  hay  are  also  low. 

Wheat  harvest  is  in  full  swing.  Not  the  least  significant  item 
is  the  increased  number  of  "combines"  in  use  this  summer  -  a  major  factor 
in  the  growing  efficiency  of  wheat  production.  Where  threshed,  wheat  has 
turned  out  unexpectedly  heavy  yields  over  parts  of  the  Southwest,  though 
dry  weather  has  hurt  it  in  sections  from  Kansas  northward.  Spring  wheat 
had  a  very  poor  start  but  has  benefited  somewhat  from  recent  rains  through¬ 
out  the  northern  Belt.  Grain  is  headed  on  very  short  straw  over  much  of 
the  North.  The  general  indications  appear  to  suggest  less  spring  wheat 
than  last  year  but  substantially  a  larger  total  crop.  World  stocks  of 
wheat,  however,  were  estimated  on  June  1  as  about  30  million  bushels  below 
last  year,  with  stocks  in  this  country  unusually  low. 


The  pig  survey,  made  as  of  June  1,  shows  j  per  cent  fewer  pigs 
saved  in  the  Corn  Belt  this  spring  than  last.  This  means  no  increase  in 
supply  of  hogs  for  slaughter  before  next  spring,  and  presumably  well  sus¬ 
tained  prices  for  a  year  yet  to  come.  The  number  of  sows  bred  or  to  be 
bred  for  next  fall  farrowing,  however,  is  reported  as  36  per  cent  larger 
than  the  number  farrowing  last  fall.  This  strongly  suggests  a  marked 
reversal  of  the  hog  supply  and  the  price  situation  aoout  the  winter  of  1927. 

With  the  stage  set  for  strong  hog  prices  well  into  next  year,  with 
prospects  for  wheat  growers  moderately  good,  with  cattle  "coming  back" 
in  the  West  and  the  dairy  industry  picking  up  in  the  East,  it  appears 
that  this  may  well  prove  to  be  another  season  of  improvement  in  agricul¬ 
tural  conditions.  An  inquiry  just  completed  by  this  Bureau,  covering 
15,330  farms  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  indicates  a  net  financial  re¬ 
turn  last  year  of  $1,297  per  farm,  as  against  $1,205  in  1924,  $1,020  in 
1923,  and  $917  in  1922. 
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key  regions  at  a  glance 


THE  EAST  -  Season  ten  days  to  ^o  weeks  Too  . 

dry.  Crops  making  very  slow  growth.  J^.b-S  up;  dairy  stock  higher 

Pastures  have  been  poor  all  spring.  £  position  than  for  several 

priced;  dairy  industry  apparently  in  stronger  pos 

vears . 


the  SOUTH  -  crops  backward  ^ 

spotted;  progress  good  in  west  vad  Genarai  crop  picture  suggests 

bumper  S^P-^s  *  '  *  —  °f  ^ 

ooadfltl  '  S  conditions . 


CORN  BELT  -  Been  cool  and  bac1™^-  “e^pi^saved  this  spring 
tion  only  fair.  Hog  raisers  repor  ,5  tyfall-  0ats  a  poor  crop.  Cut 

r6  S “pT^  Number  unfinished  cattle  in  Corn  Belt 
smallest  in  five  years. 


■H  Zlb 


WHEAT  BELT  -  Harvest  in  full  swing  up  through  Nebraska^^^ng  yields 
in  south.  New  wheat  coming  to  markei^in  i.i.^uan  t„rUory  but 

heavy  in  '  southwest .  Prospoots  “  ^Uo  in  south  where  made 

much  room  for  improvement  yet.  .centime  v 

a  crop. 


.  excellent  except  for  eastern. 

RANGE  COUNTRY  -  General  conditions  handicapped  by  drought. 

Montana,  northeastern  Wyoming  and  othe^  ^  grain  harvest  under  way. 
Irrigated  crops  doing  well,  whQle  livestock  situation  easier  espe- 

Feed  ample;  stock  in  goo  P  '  t  cattlemen  more  optimistic. 

clauy  in  south  Where  grass  ^  ia  3hoep  industry. 

Some  notes  of  caution  oeii-0  » 


•  j  prain  harvest  well  alon^> 

PACIFIC  COAST  -  General  ®ts of  north.  Fruit  prospects  good. 

jH  elds  somewhat  below  expectations  in  parts  of 

coast  season  well  advanced  compared  ,x.h  .c~. 
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JUNE  1  PIG  SURVEY  IN  THE  CORN  BELT 


Percentages  of 

Last  Year: 

Sows  Farrowed 

Pigs  Saved 

Sows  bred  or  to 
be  bred  for  fall 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

South  Dakota 
Nebraska 

Kansas 

102.5 

106.3 

106.2 

100.1 

106.3 

106.6 

101.1 

104.7 

101.0 

102.2 

102.6 

93.3 

100.0 

100.2 

91.9 

97.5 

104.9 

97.3 

99.7 

103.8 

99.7 

100.1 

126.7 

130.5 

134.3 

143.6 

144.6 

136.9 

129.6 

134 . 4 

161.6 

143.8 

146.7 

United  States 

103.5 

99.5 

136.4 

The  number  of  sows  farrowed  was  reported  as  3.5  per  cent  larger  in 
the  spring  cf  1926  than  1925,  with  every  State  showing  an  increase  buJ 

1925S  tnd?SV^r!!aSe  b61ng  °nly  6'6  Per  0ent'  T!le  ^rvey  in  December 
1925,  indicated  the  number  of  sows  bred  or  to  be  bred  as  11.1  per  cent 

arger  then  the  number  farrowed  in  the  spring  of  1925.  This  spread  of  • 

e  ween  the  December  breeding  intentions  and  sows  actually  farrowed 

agrees  fairly  closely  with  the  spread  shown  for  the  spring  crop  in  previ- 

OUS  •  ^ 


_  .  Th®  number  of  pigs  saved  is  reported  as  \  per  cent  smaller  this 

p»j.ng  than  last.  This  reduction  is  due  to  the  smaller  average  number 

“nPPP  P®f  UUer’  whioh  was  5.54  this  year  and  5.78  last.  While 
all  States  except  one  reported  smaller  litters  than  last  year,  the  larger- 

oSf  the'mssLsippi29  °f  UUerS  TOS  in  th9  early  farr9winS  ^ates  east 

The  number  of  sows  bred  or  to  be  bred  for  fall  farrowing  this 
year  is  reported  as  36.4  per  cent  larger  than  the  number  that  farrowed 
in  the  fall  of  1925.  An  actual  increase  of  fall  farrowings  of  at  least 
^5  per  cent  does  not  seem  unlikely.  In  actual  numbers  this  would  mean 

vnCo?CreaSe  °f  about  700'CC0  sows  farrowing,  and  an  increase  of  between 
3,500,000  and  4,000,000  pigs  saved  in  the  Corn  Belt. 
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AVERAGE  PRICES  OF  FARM 


PRODUCTS  RECEIVED  EY  PRODUCERS 


June  15,  1926. 


Actual  prices  received  by 

States^ ^ t e  ight  eel"  ac  co rding  to  relative  importance 

of  district  and  State. 


Cotton,  per  lb. 

Corn,  per  bu. 

V.heat ,  per  bu. 

Hay,  per  ton 
Potatoes,  per  bu. 

Oats,  per  bu. 

Beef  cattle,  per  100  lbs. 
Hogs,  per  100  lbs. 

Eggs,  per  dozen 
Butter,  per  pound 
Butterfat,  per  lb. 

Wool/  per  lb, 

Veal  calves,  per  100  lbs 
Lambs,  per  100  lbs, 
Horses 


5-Yr.  Av. 
Aug , 1909- 
Juiy, 1914 

June 

Average 

1910-1914 

0  12.4 

12.7 

0  64 . 2 

68.4 

0  88.4 

89,0 

.$  11.87 

12.16 

0  69.7 

71.8 

0  39.9 

41.8 

$  5.22 

5.44 

$  7.23 

7.16 

0  21.5 

16.7 

0  25.5 

23.2 

0 - 

0  17,7 

17-5 

$  6.75 

6.77 

$  5.91 

6,30 

$142.00 

145.00 

June 

1925 


23.0 

111.0 

152.7 

11.82 

84.4 

48,3 

6.46 

10.82 

26.1 

38,2 

39.9 

35.7 

8.18 

11,62 

81.00 


May 

June 

1926 

1926 

16.0 

16.1 

67.1 

68.6 

142.1 

138.9 

13.12 

12.98 

244.8 

190.1 

39.5 

38.9 

6,57 

6.56 

11.97 

12.80 

25.2 

25.7 

40,1 

39.5 

39.1 

39.3 

32.0 

31.4 

8.92 

9.65 

11.78 

12.07 

84.00 

83.00 

The  outstanding  price  change  of  the  month  is  « 

price  of  hogs  from  $11.97  to  $12„8°  ^®r  '  raotically  double  the  June  farm 

?his  is  nearly  $2.00  above  June  a  year  ago.  practi^  ^  ^  faU  pf  19g0. 

price  of  1923  and  1924  and  is  the +^Sstat es  the  price  of  100  pounds  of  hog 
With  June  farm  prices  for  the  Wuted^Sta  ^  ^  is  tb9  highest  corn  hog 

is  equal  to  the  price  of  18.  sUrted  in  1910.  The  farm  price  of 

ratio  since  monthly  farm  prices'  °  owt.  from  May  15  to  June  15 

veal  calves  increased  dporease  f‘rom  $8.35  to  $8.18  for  the  same 

cf  this  year  as  compared  with  ices  reflects  in  a  small  way  the 

52?* 

rsr 2«  ~  «■ 

The  farm  prices  of  potatoes  continued^0 ^decline fas^early  barley, 

C4rerdwoolVar.dmbutterrm  Ver/little  ’change  in  farm  price  was  indicated  by 
notion,  hay,  beef  cattle,  milk  cows  and  horses. 
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PRICE  INDEXES  FOR  MAY,  1926. 


Farm  products  figures  from  this  Bureau;  commodity  groups 

ab°r  Statistios'  Uattor  shown  to  nearest  whole 
number).  Shows  year  ago,  and  latest  available  month- 


Farm  Products 


(Prices  at  the  farm 


May 

1925 


Cotton 

185 

Corn 

167 

Wheat 

169 

Hay 

103 

Potatoes 

101 

Beef  cattle 

125 

Hogs 

149 

Eggs 

115 

Butter 

155 

Wool 

207 

g.  1909 

-  July,  1914  = 

100.  ) 

April 

May 

Month 

1926 

1926 

Trend 

134 

129 

Lower 

102 

105 

Higher 

161 

161 

Unchanged 

108 

111 

Higher 

388 

351 

Lower 

128 

126 

Lower 

159 

165 

Higher 

115 

117 

Higher 

161 

157 

Lower 

187 

180 

Lower 

Commodity  Groups 


(Wholesale  Prices;  1910-1914  =  100.)  1/ 


May 

1925 

Farm  products 

152 

Food,  etc. 

152 

Cloths  &  clothing 

192 

Fuel  &  lighting 

195 

Metal  &  met.  products 

136 

Bldg,  materials 

179 

Chemicals,  etc. 

132 

House-furnishing  goods 

176 

ALL  COMMODITIES 

158 

April 

May 

Month 

1926 

1926 

Trend 

145 

144 

Lower 

152 

153 

Higher 

180 

180 

Unchanged 

202 

207 

Higher 

136 

134 

Lower 

178 

177 

Lower 

129 

129 

Unchanged 

169 

168 

Lower 

154 

154 

Unchanged 

1/  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  index  numbers  converted  to  1910-1914  base 


i-  -  -  u  c/r 


■pi-w-vrar  parity. 


>6  u  t— 
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relative  purchasing  power 

(At  May  1926  Farm  Prices) 
Aug.  1909  -  July,  1914  =  100 


Of  a  Unit  of: 


In  terms  of: 


All  commodities 

Cloths,  etc. 

Fuel,  etc. 

Metals,  etc. 

Bldg,  materials 
House-furnishing  goods 


Cotton 

83 

72 
62 
96 

73 
77 


Corn 

68 

58 
50 
78 

59 
62 


Wheat 

104 

90 
78 

120 

91 
96 


Hay 

72 

62 

53 

82 

63 

66 


Potatoes 


Beef  cattle 


82 

70 
61 
94 

71 
75 


Hogs 

107 

92 

80 

123 

94 

99 


Eggs 

76 

65 
57 
87 

66 
70 


Butter 

102 

88 

76 

117 

89 

94 


227 

196 

169 

262 

199 

209 


Wool 

116 

100 

87 

134 

102 

107 


All  commodities 
Cloths,  etc. 

Fuel,  etc. 

Metals,  etc. 

Bldg,  materials 
House-furnishing  goods 

The  crop  season  is  along  now "and  potatoes  show  a 
uve  prices  rather  than  *  ^  indioated  purchasing  power  while  corn 
tendency  to  lose  a  lew  P 
and  hay  have  gained  a  point 

•  ,i  T'>r*ndnc'ts  hogs  have  moved  from  a 
Among  the  ^f^^^year  ago  to  107  and  stand  oat  as  the 

stron^exampl*6 of1  improvement  in  exchange  position. 

,  in  terms  of  non-agncultural 

The  general  index  of  farm  P™  “  ^  May  _  at  which  figure  it  has 

commodities,  dropped  a  point  to  87  during  May 
been  substantially  for  nine  months. 
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GENERAL  BUSINESS  INDICATORS 
RELATED  TO  AGRICULTURE 


CONSUMPTION 

Cotton  by  mills  (Thou,  bales) 

Unfilled  orders  Steel  Corp.  (Thou.  T.) 
Building  contracts  (Millions  dollars') 
Hogs  slaughtered  (Thousands) 

Cattle  "  n 

Sheep  "  m 

MOVEMENTS 

Bank  clearings  (N.Y.)  (Billion  dollars) 
Car  loadings  (Thousands) 

Mail  order  sales  (Millions  dollars) 

Men  employed,  N.  Y.  State  Factories  (Th< 
Av.  price  25  indus.  stocks  (Dollars) 
Interest  rate  (4—6  mo.  paper,  N.  Y. ) 
Retail  Food  price  Index  (Dept.  Labor)* * 
Wholesale  Price  Index  (Dept,  Labor)* 


532 

4,050 

424 

1,931 

1,123 

830 


576 

3,868 

472 

1.871 

1,113 

801 


517 

3,649 

462 

1,872 

1,194 

885 


24 

26 

23 

4,853 

3,796 

5,143 

30 

39 

34 

)  495 

!  La  509 

498 

142 

145 

147 

3.88 

4.20 

4 

152 

162 

161 

155 

151 

152 

00 


PRODUCTION 

1925 

May 

1926 

Apr. 

1926 

May 

Month's 

Trend 

Pig  iron  daily  (Thou,  tons) 

Bituminous  coal  (Million  tons) 
Automobiles  shipped  (Thou,  carloads) 

95 

35 

50 

115 

40 

70  (Est. 

112 

39 
)  60 

Decrease 

Decrease 

Decrease 

Decrease 

Decerase 

Decrease 

Increase 

Increase 

Increase 


Decrease 

Increase 

Decrease 

Decrease 

Increase 

Decrease 

Lower 

Higher 


There  is  nothing  apparent  in  current  developments  which  seems  to  havp 

infr,Pr°H0Un0ed  011  the  general  business  situation.  An  undercurrent  of 

Theremed  c’pl'ucm  aPPears  to  bo  looking  for  some  lot-down  as  time  goes  on 

B^  the  broad  TurrtT  indicators  of  trade  since  last  month.' 

and  prosperity.  P1  c°ntinuos  one  of  general  industrial  activity 


Data  on  this  page,  excepting  livestock 
slaughter  and  price  indexes,  are  from  the 
"Survey  of  Current  Business",  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce. 

*  1913  =  100 


r - -  w*i  t  \j  x 


pre-war  parity. 


- - u  i  — 
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Year  and 
Month 


Gereral 
Wage 
Level 

N.Y.  factory 
workers 


GENERAL  TREND  OF  WAGES  AND  PRICES 
10 _ 1910-1914  =  100 


Farm 
Wages  2/ 


Retail  Wholesale 

Price  Price 

of  Food  1/  of  food  1/ 


Wholesale 

Price 

all  Commodities 

Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics 


1910 

1  r,~ 

1911 

— 

1912 

— 

1913 

— — ' - 

1914(June) 

100 

1915 

101 

1916 

114 

1917 

129 

1918 

160 

1919 

185 

1920 

222 

1921 

203 

1922 

197 

1923 

214 

1924 

218 

1925 

223 

1925 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


156 


163 


170 


173 


159 


166 


anuary  229 

ebruary  225 

iarch  229 

^pril  227 

*««»  226  _ _ _ _ — — — " 

— — — ted  to  i910*191  ■ 
%  an,  fell*  «•- 
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NEW  INDEX  OF  GENERAL  TREND  OF  PRICES 
On  Five-Year  Base,  August,  1909  -  July,  1914  =  iqo 


1910 

1911 

1912  ! 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1925 
Jan, 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May. 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec, 

1926 
Jan, 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 

May 


96 

106 

92 

103 

120 

126 

217 

226 

231 

231 

112 

105 

114 

129 

156 

172 

178 

172 

152 

159 

164 

152 

157 
148 
135 
138 
140 

143 

140 

133 

131 

131 


i Fruits  anc 
s  j Vegetables 

Meat 
l  Ani¬ 
mals 

1  Dairy  & 

| Poultry 
| Products 

Cottor 

and 

Cotton- 
|  seed 

l 

Unclas- 
1 sified 

91 

103 

101 

— - - — 

113 

102 

106 

87 

95 

101 

103 

no 

95 

103 

87 

106 

92 

108 

100 

97 

94 

100 

112 

101 

85 

95 

83 

104 

99 

78 

95 

123 

120 

106 

119 

100 

202 

173 

133 

187 

130 

162 

202 

16Q 

245 

157 

189 

206 

182 

247 

162 

249 

173 

197 

248 

152 

148 

108 

151 

101 

90 

152 

113 

135 

156 

94 

i  136 

106 

147 

216 

109 

124 

109 

137 

211 

100 

160 

139 

143 

177 

92 

122 

123 

154 

182 

94 

131 

126 

142 

183 

96 

138 

145 

134 

195 

94 

146 

146 

i  _  131 

189 

94 

162 

139 

132 

184 

87 

184 

139 

132 

183 

86 

178 

148 

134 

186 

88 

178 

149 

139 

186 

96 

142 

143 

141 

178 

90 

152 

141 

154 

171  j 

90 

194 

136 

162 

144 

95 

194 

135 

163 

.139 

92 

214 

140 

153 

138 

87 

218 

146 

144 

142 

87 

220 

147 

137 

133 

85 

253 

146 

133 

135 

83 

240 

148 

131 

130 

82 

All 

Groups 


103 

95 

99 

100 

102 

100 

117 

176 

200 

209 

205 

116 

124 

135 

134 

147 

146 

146 

151 

147 
146 

148 

149 

152 
144  ; 

143 

144 
143  ! 

143 
143 
140 
140 
139 


Wholesale  Relative 
Prices  of  purchasing 
Non-Agri-  power  of 
cultural  ! Farmer's 
Commcdi- | Product 


ties  1/ 


102 

96 
100 
105 

97 
101 
138 
182 
188 
199 
241 

167 

168 
171 
162 
165 

165 

167 

165 
162 
161 

163 

164 
164 

163 

164 

166 

165 

165 

164 

162 

160 

160 


2/ 


101 
99 
99 
95 
105 
99 
85 
97 
107 
105 
85 
69 
74 
.  79 
83 

89 

88 

88 

91 

90 

90 

91 
91 
93 
88 
87 
87 
87 

87 

87 

87 

88 
87 


excoDt'thl^frn  B“ieau  of  Labor  Statistics  from  wholesale  prices  of  all  commodities 
except  those  from  United  States  farms.  191C-1914  =  100.  2/  The  value  of  a  unit  of 

farmer  s  product  in  exchange  for  non-agricultural  products  at  wholesale  prices 
compared  with  pre-war  values.  Obtained  by  dividing  index  of  all  groups  (30  items!’ 
by  the  index  of  the  wholesale  prices  of  non-agricultural  products. 


r —  ■ 


\jl  prv-wnr 
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THE  trend  of  movement  to  market 


( 


rattle  sheep  receipts  at  Pri“^y 

Figures  she*  Markets 

.  +e.  butter  receipts  ai  +hat  is  three  ciphers 

3,rhets ,  butt  sparest  thousand,  that 

Lgures  given  to  ne  e  SHEI 


3nth 


520  Total 


qu^EP  BUTTER 
CORN  H0GS  CATTL^  Receipts  Receipts 

jk.  ssa  »=!•  ^ 

Th.  bu.  Th_ou_  - - - -  _  a02_755 


n 


H 


520  May 


11 


11 


M 


11 


11 


525  Jan. 

"  Feb. 

"  Mar. 

"  Apr. 

"  May . 

”  June 
"  July 
Aug. 
Sept, 
ii  Oct. 

"  Nov . 

"  Dec- 

)26  Jan. 
"  Feb. 
"  Mar. 
"  Apr. 
"  May 


332,314 

435,606 

413,106 

386,430 

482,007 

346,381 

19,112 
23 , 569 
28 , 204 
17,457 
16,039 

23,247 

18,493 

16,925 

10,023 

17,896 

20,465 

37,919 

41,928 

57,756 

34.1H 
33,948 
33 , 670 

19 , 076 
15,923 
15,052 
13,458 


210,332 
340,908 
378 , 598 
271,858 
278,719 
223,604 

10,863 

19,196 

21,965 

10,809 

15,988 

35,820 
20,833 
23 , 868 
9,810 
11,935 
17,381 
9,662 
17,488 
12 , 889 
12 , 187 
19,144 
32,587 

28 , 268 
25,718 
20,080 
12,589 


42,121 
41,101 
44,068 
55,330 
55,414 
43 , 929 

4,210 

3,328 

3,737 

4,524 

4,321 

6,105 

4,558 

3,528 

3,247 

3,283 

3,507 

2,798 

2,549 

2,741 

3,390 

3,844 

4,380 

4,304 
3,372 
3,579 
3,135 
3,037 


22,197 
19,787 
3,218 
23,211 
23,695 
24,067 

1,778 

1,542 

1,878 

1,900 

1,890 


23,538 
24,168 
22,364 
22,025- 
22,201 
22,100 
♦ 

1,488 

1,916 


1,869 

1,530 

1,860 

1,827 

1,737 

1,746 

1,970 

2,245 

2,157 

2,789 

2,282 

2,056 

1,840 

1,551 

1,811 

1,7H 

1,894 


1,692 

1,794 

1,344 

1,467 

1,388 

1,504 

1,541 

1,689 

1,603 

1,699 

2,064 

2,627 

3,198 

1,712 

1,608 


402,755 
468,150 
526,714 
545 , 380 
587,477 
574 , 489 

33,225 
49 , 291 
56 , 636 
54,249 
56 , 937 

37,781 
35,181 
40,725 
42 , 141 
56 , 838 
74,171 
69,970 
57 , 556 
45,005 
43,467 
35,455 
36 , 199 


1,548 

1,486 

1,695 

1,502 

1,717 


39,424 
39 , 507 
46,077 
45,501 
54,464 


y  15,260  '  corn  about  like 

,  f  wheat  relatively  light, 

End  of  the  season  movement  of  wheat 

st  Fear-  .  recent  years;  sheep  and 

Market  receipts  ^ceiS* somewhat  below  same  month  last  two 

imbs  relatively  heavy.  Butter 
Bars. 
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THE  TREND  OF  EXPORT  MOVEMENTS 


Compiled  from  the  Department  of 
Research  of  this  Bureau. 


Commerce 


reports  by  Division  of  Statistical 


Month 

•  -  —  t  -•  — 

WHEAT  1/ 
including 
flour 

1,000 

Bushels 

1920  Total 

311,601 

1921  " 

359,021 

1922  " 

235,307 

1923  " 

175,190 

1924  "  , 

241,454 

1925  " 

138,786 

1920  May 

26,555 

1921  "  .. 

31,877 

1922  " 

14,485 

1923  " 

14,593 

1924 

7,401 

1925  January 

13,126 

February 

11,800 

March 

16,480 

April 

12,912 

"  May 

13,114 

June 

10,922 

"  July 

8,932 

August 

12,007 

September 

13,152 

October 

9.113 

November 

8,796 

December 

8,437 

1926  January 

5,587 

February 

4,742 

March 

7,039 

April 

6,452 

"  May 

12,558 

TOBACCO 

BACON** 
hams  AND 

(Leaf) 

SHOULDERS 

1,000 

1,000 

Pounds 

Pounds 

467,662 

821,922 

515,353 

647,680 

430,908 

631,452 

474,500 

828,890 

546,555 

637,980 

468,469 

467,459 

33,303 

68,309 

40,220 

53,973 

39,844 

44,058 

28,421 

64,608 

39,661 

45,584 

35,448 

56,169 

23,806 

48,041 

32,477 

53,853 

30,519 

33,413 

22,415 

33,475 

27,460 

39,690 

39,037 

35,472 

34,890 

31,770 

50,677 

32,900 

52,211 

30,706 

•51 , 154 

31 , 693 

68,375 

40 , 277 

46,891 

46,654 

47,147 

37,187 

36,167 

34,133 

43,388 

31,410 

27,431 

30,104 

LARD 

TOTAL* 

Pounds 

MEATS 

1,000 

1,000 

Pounds 

Pounds 

612,250 

1,043,500 

868,942 

786,280 

766,950 

733,832 

1,035,382 

958,472 

944,095 

729,832 

688,829 

547,361 

55,544 

88,253 

48,604 

63,070 

50,817 

50,196 

93,199 

72,606 

62,648 

51,380 

78,440 

55,705 

60,363 

55 , 438 

63,281 

62,158 

44,447 

39,303 

71,135 

38,977 

59,799 

45,398 

49,414 

40,990 

45,740 

38,250 

62,646 

40,230 

44,745 

37,071 

39,979 

37,304 

68,840 

46,537 

76,670 

53,833 

65,356 

45,292 

64,259 

40,641 

63,160 

37,947 

58,154 

35,197 

COTTON# 

running 

bales 


1,000 

Bales 

6,111 

6,385 

6,015 

5,224 

6,653 

8,362 

359 

473 

457 

158 

307 

1,052 

792 

708 

440 

314 

211 

198 

313 

750 

1,414 

1,196 

974 

735 

545 

512 

506 

412 


*  Includes  fresh,  canned  and  pickled  beef 
bacon,  hams  and  shoulders;  fresh,  canned  ' 
and  pickled  pork;  fresh  mutton  and  lamb.' 

Includes  Cumberland  and  Wiltshire  sides. 

#  Excludes  linters. 

Vv  !'h€?t1  flour  is  converted  on  a  basis  of 
4.7  bushels  grain  equal  1  barrel  of  flour. 


( 
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COLD  STORAGE  SITUATION 


June  1  holdings  (Shws  n 


5-Year  Average 

Year  Ago 

Month  Ago 

June  1,  1926. 

16 

13 

17 

31 

;.  21 

30 

36 

39 

7,475* 

7,712* 

3,735* 

7,215* 

48 

68 

53 

43 

74 

75 

60 

53 

797 

748 

604 

581 

131 

138 

98 

107 

5,364* 

1,913* 

2,393* 

1,695* 

948 

905 

714 

683 

Dinmodity 

reamery  butter,  lbs. 

.merican  cheese,  lbs. 

Jase  eggs,  cases 
fotal  poultry,  lbs. 

Total  beef,  lUs. 

Total  pork,  lbs. 

Lard,  lbs. 

Lamb  &  mutton,  lbs 
Total  meats,  lbs. 

m  for  storage  of  dairy  products.  Butter 
This  is  the  heavy  seas  about  twice  the  average, 

stocks  nearly  doubled  during  May  and  are 

,  .  v  +  itr  faster  rate  than  year 

....  stS  ;SiT.S 

meats . 


■^S^STVr  three  figures 


omi tied . 
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THE  DAIRY  SITUATION 

that  during^ay  production!  not^^^tatST'bu^of'^Me1*  T  T" 
and  evaporated  milk  a,  well,  was  below  that  of  Cl925  But  now, "" 

^rr  T  ^^^“^^trtLhoheeL^nfooncLrra^rmiL^utpu/only 

t  e  very  important  question  of  the  course  of  production  during  the 
months  just  ahead  is  anyone's  guess.  The  influence  of  the  weather  is  ereat 
ana  its  variability  is  such  as  to  leave  it  as  an  unsettling  factor  in  the'' 
production  situation.  It  is  almost  needless  to  add,  should  production  con 
Unue  heavier  on  through  July,  that  together  with  siocks  now  available 
supplies  of  butter  and  possibly  cheese  will  be  more  than  adequate  Or’ if 

5STS. •*“  “  “:S  “  ~ 

sts.' ‘ r‘“; »»s~  »“;.s:rs; s,ss „"s n 

be  a  depressing  factor  depends  largely  upon  the  rate  at  which  storage  hoidi„~ 
Cheec1110*63^'  WhlCh  ln  tUrn  depends  uP°n  ths  volumne  of  market  arrivals  S 

Jo  000  non  T  Su°W  3  SUrplUS  °V6r  the  previous  ^  amcuntimg  to  nearly 

10,000,000  pounds.  However,  this  surplus  is  well  in  line  with  recent  Berd¬ 
an  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  methods  of  merchandising  cheese  Con 

w  hestcackseoVnaPj°unte?  “UVt0°kS  indi°ate  a  fl™  ^nation  ll  th"  commJdUy 
with  stocks  on  June  1  the  lowest  they  have  been  on  that  date  since  reports  of 
stocks  on  hand  have  been  compiled.  reports  of 

Prices  in  general  have  followed  the  course  of  last  year  at  a  sliehtlv 

than1"'  eJe  Jrices  °f  butter  and  cheese  in  June  have  been  slightly  higher 

^der  Jufey  “its"  that  bUtter  prices  wil1  average  about  a  cent 

under  June  1925,  and  cheese  prices  about  3  cents  lower.  Fluid  milk  prices 

U«le°:'har:geesairncein  "  USU3lly  the  0336  at  thiS  SeaS0n  ha-  shown 

r*  __ 

A  broad  view  of  the  situation  indicates  that  while  conditions  are  not 
pax  ticularly  favorable  there  is  no  real  cause  for  nervousness.  The 
mos  unfavorable  factor  discernible  -is  that  consumption  is  apparently 
lower  than  a  year  ago  in  spite  of  slightly  lower  price  levels 


C.  E.  ECKLES, 

Division  of  Dairy  &  Poultry  Products,  B.A.E. 
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'Te^OOO  omitted) 

(Thousan  butter’  s«Y  _ 


%  Change 


JANUARY  TO  MAY,  XNCL. 

1926  1925  %  Change 


■reduction  (1) 
Creamery 
Farm 

Total  butter 
Net  imports 
In  storage  (1st) 
In  storage  (end) 


134,600 
63,394 

197  994  204,487  -  3'2 

358ex  82ex  - 

17,527  |,739 

30,711  13,036 


505,257  482,270 
215,238  218,949 


720  495  701,219 

'3271m  1, 6461m 

52,785  65,694 

30,711  13,036 


+  2.7 


,  i34  452  195,108 
rade  output  3  8T3'492  .4,097,268 
;ilk  equivalent  __ _ 


leoeipts  _4_mkts_ 


62,055 


64 , 535 


3.8 


CHEESE  SUMMARY 


}roduotion  (2) 
let  imports 
£n  storage  (1st) 
In  storage  (end) 
Trade  output 
Milk  equivalent  _ 
Rec'ts  Wisconsin 
warehouses _ 


'43,960 
4,814 
47,450 
52,165 
44,059 
440 , 590 


46,766 
3,945 
39,037 
42,888 
46 , 860 
468,600 


-  6.0 


161,039 
20,793 
76 , 649 
52,165 
206,316 


151,168 

15,851 

67,558 

42,888 

191,689 


+  6.5 


2,063, 160 Ij916 > 89Q_ 


25 , 602 _  27 , 246^ 


-  6,0 


101,773 


95 , 121____jL_7i?_ 


’reduction  (3) 
jet  exports 
[n  Mxgrs'  hands 
(1st) 

In  Mfgrs'  hands 
(end) 

Trade  output 
Milk  equivalent 


evaporated  MILK  SUMMARY 
CONDENSED  AND  EVAhUnnin, 

-  1.7 

-  8.  8 

153,402  193,307  -20, o 


199 , 638 
9,580 
128,268 


203,173 
13 , 988 
140,713 


670 , 239 
51,171 
156,272 


639,981 

52,607 

123,428 


153,402  193,307 


164,924 

412,310 


136,591 
341 , 478 


’+20,7 

+20.7 


77T  998  517,495  +20.2 

621, +20.2 

1 , 554 , 995  1  >  - - 


^ . BUTTER,  CHEESE  AND  CONDENSED  MILK 

TOTAL  MILK  EQUIVALLN  _ _ — - - — -r-r: 


’reduction 
? rade  output 


’*5,096,569  5,269,820 

4,726, 392 


*^>83  17.es +3.2 

19 , 239.971 


DRY  MILK 


STST  (Stock  June  1)  8,102 

ggejgga 

(1)  Estimated  from  Receipts  on  ^  ^"“^Wawhottses. 

2  Estimated  from  Receipt  a »«  this  Bureau. 

3  Compiled  from  specie  reports 
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THE  EGG  AND  POULTRY  SITUATION. 


such  as  usually  begin^tfdeveiop  aHhis^eltsof  o^he™ 

ziz:  hLabr0:rfairera^  ^  t  swwsl 

storage  ege  stock*  +hL  cuttings  down  of  the  deficiency  in 

1  to  about  500,000  cases^n^uiri13^!!^?^^^^0^00  °aSeS  °n  May 
nevertheless,  had  a  we^kenino-  infi  ’  ’  u"  lc-Tated  m  many  quarters, 

*«»  r  *  ««- 

a  more  pronounced  degree  on  futures  *  u  th  pot  market  and  to 

buying  in  evidence  Prices  o  1  and  there  has  been  less  speculative 

they  did  at  the  beginning  of  ?h!  ^n?,  ^  "  Stand  slightly  ^  than 

year  at  this  tL  “  a  large «veral.  cents  lower  than  last 
showing  the  effects  of  hpat  k-  u  u  ^  receipts,  however,  are 

firm  and  the  bes  of  these  arisen 33  made/8a11^  “ne  eggs  scarce  and 
those  of  June  T.  Si  th  borage  ™"f  feadUy  at  prices  fully  ^al  to 
ly  faster  rate  than  a  year’afo  “ulaU°n,s  stl11  increasing  at  a  slight- 

will  approach  or  equal  those  of  the  1925  season. ^  ^  P®ak  holdin8s 

dition.  Prices  oncost  classes  of  ^(LlT^'T63  10  3  falrly  good  con- 
still  above  last  year's  levels°  The*'-  ^rS  1.°!'er  than  in  May'  but  are 

sb  J 

supplies'av^uab^e:  The°hoi^g3Sort:Isi:is  arf  sun5/0  JV”* 

A  shift  in  demand  from  light  to  hpavtr  fwi  ur>~ 
the  live  poultrv  markpf  nv^  I  s  y  vvl  has  occurred  in 

ssrasrsf  ;i"*“  ™ 

xssj  *ui“‘i  —*»  rsM- 


Rob  R.  Slocum 

Division  of  Dairy  and  Poultry  Products 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 


POULTRY  AND  EGG  SITUATION 

,  a  OOO  omitted) 

(Thousands,  _  United  States 

Stocks  in  Storage 

Jane  1»  


1926 

1925 


Shell  eggs 
(Cases) 
7,215 
7,712 


Frozen  eggs 
(Pounds) 

34,251 

29,544 


Dressed  Poultry 
(Pounds) 
42,781 
68,126 


Change 

Per  cent 
JQ  nhanee  from  5-yr__ggj 


+  4,707 
+  15.9 
+  36.6 


-  25,345 

-  37.2 
 10.4 


from  o-yr  _  '^==— ============ -  1QC5K 

Imports  and  Export*  of  Poultry  and  Eggs  Jan.  1  -  Exports 

^  1926 


1926 


1925 


1926 
14,888 


1925 


11,522 


shell  eggs  (dozens) 

Whole  eggs,  dried  (Lbs. ) 

Whole  eggs,  frozen  (Lbs.) 
yolks,  dried  (Lbs.) 

Yolks,  frozen  (Lbs.) 

Egg  albumen,  frozen,  prepared 
or  preserved  (Lbs.) 

Egg  albumen,  dried  (Lbs.) 

Live  poultry  (Lbs.) 

Dressed  poultry  (Lbs.) 

_  .  _ -i  -n  an 


1,520 

812 

933 

829 

907 

183 

1,965 


2,780l 

2541 

1,033 


(1)  271  (1)  73 


J 


475  i 
456j 


244 


282 

(2)  2,820 


306 

(2)  4,406 


'“) zss 

( 2 L Inc  1^de -  ==  r-.irpt c-  _  Eggs  (Cases) 

- - «»»«,  Z  «•  ■' ?-«»»•  „„a» 

May  ,  n  Trade  Receipts  Net  Storage  App.  Trt- 

Reoeiots  Net  Storage  App.  ir  Movement  °uil“ 

-rrsi  &  *  *«  » » ” 

**  ?•*“  :  ;-S  roes  *2-148 

1925  - - - — - - - - 


Ihange  ^  n  - - 

eoeipts  and  Appa.e  i.  - _ ____ - - - 

- -  ~~~~~  Way  - - - - - - - 

_ _ _ — - -z - ^IZIT^ts  Net  Storage  App.  Trade 

Receipts  Net  Storage  App.  Trade  Movement  Output 

RGCe  P  Movement  Output  ‘ _ 

— - —  135 , 275 

133,989 


160 
15.0 


.926 

.925 


16,372 
16 , 167 


_  6,866 

-  9,588 


+  205 


-  2,517 


+  716 


+  1,286 


Change 
Per  cent 
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LOOKS  LIKE  GOOD  FRUIT  YEAR 


much  or'nmeUl\n^rrrrui^n  the  SUMler  Whioh  **  -an 

late,  but  they  were  aS  far  above  L/5  *  g™Up  in  June  *ere  a  »r  two 

were  below,  suggesting  f  very  good  early  lT*tZ  °r°PS 

best  and  nobody  wants  or  is  willing  L  ^  Jor  L^Ls  VfTruU*  ^ 

and  thinning  TtofwA  1““  "T  ySar'  dependinS  ■»<*  upon  the  spraying 
pears  Ind  PeSaohes  0 rlng IZnTtZLTll.T  ■  ^  t0 

r:,zr,°rur = r^str;r 

^  SS.’SS.™ SWSZT. SM£.t& 

keep  on  Aaflh;y  “taned.  "wu^be^15!8  *“  a  fnUt  fgreoast.~  they 

about  the  same  or  a  little  lower  than  last  season.  g 

will  be  about  as  usual.  indicates  that  their  home  grown  supply 

t.  Early  peach  indications  may  be  taken  more  seriously  so  much  of 

the  crop  being  in  the  South  and  Southwest  and  already  matlre  or  well  on 
the  way  Production  of  59,000,000  bushels  would  excled  last  veal's  cion 
by  one-fourth  and  would  rank  not  far  below-  the  great  peach  crln  of  19^ 
increases  this  year  are  general  except  in  the  Centlalloulh  l*ol H 
peaches  and  other  Southern  peaches  were  late  but  will  strongly  feXe 
the  midsummer  market.  In  1923,  also  a  rather  late  shipping  season 
eorgia  peaches  did  not  reach  heaviest  shipments  until  the  third  week  in 

sin6  seascn' and — — 


G.  B.  Fiske, 

Division  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  B.  A.  E. 


VEGETABLES  IN  GOOD  SUPPLY 


*•"•>*!» r;;;"a:? si  ,iSc  sa=2."« «.t u «»» —  j»- 

shipping  sections  ox  .he  Pa  SOQe  produots.  The  larger  acreage 

adding  greatly  to  the  usua  june:  potato  shipments, 

of  .any  crops  began  U®  e  feet  quanUty  and  ffl0st  vege. 

although  still  late,  weie  y  Complaints  were 

tables  were  in  heavier  oarlot  supply  than  last  year. ^  ^P^  ^  June 

numerous  of  drought  and  occasiona  y  turning  out  rather  well 

frost,  but  most  of  the  market  °«PB  ,uh  other  regions,  tne 

compared  with  some  other  seasons.  states  gave  them  some  aavan- 

exceptional  earliness  of  many  far  western  States  gave  them 

tage  the  first  of  the  season. 

Demand  for  green  produce  has  been  active  and Prio^ Jf ^fsLt 
higher  than  in  1925,  although  the  heavy  Wg* 

of  the  market  mainly  downwar  .  nartlv  on  account  of  lateness, 

have  been  generally  higher  than  last  year  : those  of^  a Tear  ago.  From 
and  they  have  ranged  considerably  hig her  than  tl  o  e  of  a  yea  6 

now  on,  the  comparison  more  often  will  be  wixn 
prices  which  followed  severe  drought. 

Potatoes  have  sold  about  one-third  above  ihe  of  high 

--  x^r^rof  r 

Pd  o°Uon  for^the  earl^  and  in^rmediate  seot^^f -re^-  -- 

way  between  is  iatHnd  tL  yield 

foderatfbut  quality  good.  If  the  season  ^^mfin  potato 

n0t  1TCyt:ifCn:1^thg^.1^:SSr:rseas:n  following  a  year 
crop,  if  the  yield  turns  out  g  f  those  wh0  dug  part 

of  high  prices  have  been  usually  ratnei  in 
of  the  crop  early. 

Southern  onion  shipments  and  imports  from  Egypt  were  nearly  over 
boutnern  on  r  ,  ,  avpra2e  Midsummer  onions  m 

N^trsS ^ 

^^r:«s:fbnoltatert;idespread^mar  ^tfa’^/in 

brings  an  increasing  proportion  of  the  northern  crop 
summe  r . 
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v  Inc*'eases  of  cantaloupe  acreage'  are  mostly  in  the  Far  West 
neld  and  quality  of  the  early  crop  was  impaired  by  “idw. The 

late  crop  is  delayed  but  doing  well.  Forecast  of  cucumber  produc¬ 
tion  shows  about  10  per  cent  decrease  chiefly  in  South  Carolina. 

July  is  melon  month  indeed,  on  account  of  the  large  acreage 
and  the  delay  of  the  usual  June  shipments,  and  the  season  s£ouM  be 
in  .ull  swing  early  in  the  month.  Shipments  are  likely  to  be  heavy 

Midduewe°st0nbe,;t  f  1rg6r  PlanWngS  0hiefly  Ga°rgla  and  the  * 
Mi  le  West,  but  June  drought  tended  to  cut  down  the  early  yield. 

G.  B.  Fiske, 

Division  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  B.  A.  E. 


THE  CATTLE  SITUATION 


of  IQ orUle  f*auShter  under  Federal  inspection  during  the  first  half 

xc  e9d2edWin  ^  Peri0d  0"  ™0rd'  bai^  o»S 

exceeded  in  1918.  Calf  slaughter  was  also  the  second  largest  exceeds 

only  in  1925.  Combined  cattle  and  calf  slaughter  was  the^argest  for 
the  period  ever  recorded.  &  1  or 

In  spite  of  this  hea\y  slaughter,  prices  of  slaughter  cattle 
averaged  a  little  higher  than  during  the  first  half  of  1925,  and  the 
highest  since  1920.  The  average  cost  of  all  slaughter  cattle  as  re- 

w?the«vDLPfCke*f  f°r  the  firSt  fiV®  m°nths  of  1926  was  ®7'53  compared 
with  $7.46  for  the  same  period  last  year  and  $6.69  for  1922  the  low  year 

or  o~?nher  °hSt  #fS  du®  t0  hl&her  level  °r  Prices  for  the  cheaper  kinds 
oi  cattle  such  as  butcher  cows  and  heifers,  bologna  bulls,  common  and 

inferior  steers,  there  being  an  insistent  demand  for  kinds  of  beef  suit- 

c^oo  v6  fU£age  trade'  The  better  grades  of  steers  sold  around 
hf  *Jundredweight  lower  than  last  year,  and  the  market  for  these 
kinds  has  been  generally  weak  during  most  of  the  time. 
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The  results  of  cattle  feeding  operations  during  this  period  *®re 
generally  unsatisfactory^  ir >  spite  oj QHf  oonfil 
the  demand  for  Stocker  and  •  unfinished  cattle  has  been  ma- 

satsssws  ss 

In  the  Agricultural  Outlook  of  February  it  was  indicated  that 

KS^rarure  rr :  u.  jU 

to  the  total. 

There  are  many  indications,  however,  that  there  may  be  a  rather 

--West  ande^W^eStThe°fifmuchattidencefofareturnin6Soonfidence 

irTthe  bus'iness^and” forced  liquidation  is  enf 

nfti:  l-iiz*.  T*  uf:.on 

tha^marketings  this  fall  will  -  -re  -  accord 
than  for  four  years  past,  when  they  nave 

Anv  material  reduction  in  marketings  during  the  next  six  months 
.  1  .  rpsnlt  ir  a  rather  sharp  advance  in  cattle  prices, 

'  for  ^underlying  position  of  the  market  seems  strong.  The  extent  of 
his  advance  win  depend  somewhat  upon  the  corn  situation  in  the  feeding 
States  Another  good  corn  crop  and  continued  low  prices  of  corn,  with 
hog  numbers  indicated  as  but  little  larger,  should  result  in  a  big  de¬ 
rand  for  unfinished  cattle  since  the  heavy  marketings  of  the  past  si 
months  Lve  depleted  the  supplies  of  such  cattle  in  the  feeding  States 

to  the  lowest  point  in  five  years. 

The  indications  are  that  the  run  of  western  cattle  this  fall 
will  be  short  of  steers,  especially  beef  steers,  but  may  include  an 
unusual  proportion  of  old  cows,  especially  if  the  present  P  o 
cutter  cows  are  maintained.  Since  feed  conditions  are  J 

good  in  the  West  and  cattle  wintered  well,  they  should  be  m  good  con 

dition  at  marketing  time. 

The  supply  of  corn-fed  cattle  for  the  next  4  or  5  months  will 

r^=^fe,t::r  - 

improvement  from  present  levels. 

C.  L.  Harlan, 

Livestock  Statistician,  B.  A.  E. 
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the  grain  market  situation 


during  thrpalfmonth1  “^ic*  s^tuati°n  has  made  no  radical  ch 
basis.  New  wheat  £o»  the  tended  downward  towa\  d  a  S® 

voluse,  and  with  aill°s“  hojdfng  offt"  ^  "a  1ac^8l°"P 

ents  ,ln  cash  —  -  z St- 

The  world  wheat  market  aitim  +  < 

Stt* 'witTcrops^fk" 

than  usual  wLfh»  are  reP°rted  about  “0  Z  '  I  Unusually 

ssssxgz  „•  i  2-  =?  .;r 

■“  ™«:* ■■ez  sr.ni:.  s;*rs£“-  aas- 

T^erld  stocks  of  whent  inno  i 

riSS 

about  12  5oo  nnn  w  ,  , A  ock3  in  commercial  chnnoi  .  ^aves  Stocks 

;»wKS  ^‘r  s1’ 

EKKMEtRaf' 

»Sai«5awss5?‘-r- 

materially  smaller  than  last  year.  h  Present  crop 

and  southerners^  have  Ir.oreLT^ ’ i P[f  GiPal ^  from  Oklahoma 
wint tftr9!hlng  is  proceeding  rapid'"”  tntn“^ri°r  narkets  and  harvesting 

r  "  ds'  Ind^o  tfU-  Re^  from  KanSas  ande0kLrHthern  Part  0f  ths  ^ 

.-.-as  and  outturns  larger  than  eh  7?  Oklahoma  indicate  good 

been  active  buyers  but  exporter-  hr-  ^  estlmates-  Mills  have  not 

new  Wheat.  Export  bids  June  25  were  "on  ^th  hklng  considerabie  of  the 
Cnicago  September  for  No  l  h  er~  °n  basis  of  q±  cen  +  c  ~ 

for  10  days  shipment  “?hi  TolT"  ^  a  he  GuU  ^ 

upon  closing  future  prices jZS5  ^  $139  Per  ba^ol  based 
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Soft  winter  wheat  prices  have  also  declined  but  milling  demand 
has  been  sufficient  to  absorb  the  light  offerings.  Southern  mills 
are  reported  at  this  writing  (June  2C)  to  bo  grinding  some  new  wheat, 
and  harvesting  in  Ohio  and  Indiana  is  expected  to  begin  about  July  5. 
According  to  the  June  1  estimate  of  the  Department,  the  soft  winter 
wheat  crop  in  the  principal  producing  States  will  be  about  13,000,000 
bushels  below  last  year’s  production  in  these  States.  Weather  duiing 
June,  however,  has  been  favorable  and  trade  reports  indicate  that  the 
outturn  may  be  larger  than  the  earlier  estimates  indicate. 

Spring  wheat  prices  have  also  declined,  reflecting  the  lower 
prices  in  the  hard  winter  wheat  markets.  Current  demand,  however,  has 
been  sufficient  to  absorb  the  relatively  light  receipts  at  fairly 
steady  premiums  which  at  this  writing  range  about  11  to  16  cents  over 
the  Minneapolis  July  price  for  No.  1  dark  northern  wheat  with  13  per 
cent  protein. 

More  favorable  crop  conditions  and  continued  heavy  receipts  of 
new  crop  oats  in  the  southwestern  markets  have  created  an  easier  tone 
in  the  oats  market  and  prices  have  worked  slightly  downward  since  the 
first  of  the  month.  The  new  crop  in  all  the  important  northern  States 
except  Wisconsin  and  perhaps  Michigan,  however,  has  made  a  poor  start, 
according  to  the  June  1  report  by  the  Department,  and  for  the  country 
as  a  whole  the  condition  was  slightly  lower  than  on  June  1  last  year 
and  considerably  lower  than  on  any  other  previous  June  1.  The  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  crop  was  unusually  poor  in  Missouri  and  South  Dakota  but 
was  especially  good  in  Texas  and  materially  above  the  average  in 
Oklahoma. 

Svocks  in  the  central  western  markets  are  still  fairly  large 
and  offerings  of  new  oats  from  Texas  and  Oklahoma  into  the  southeast¬ 
ern  States  have  restricted  the  demand  from  that  territory  for  oats  in 
these  markets.  The  interior  demand  for  oats  which  was  prevalent  early 
in  the  month,  partially  as  a  result  of  poor  pasturage  conditions,  has 
fallen  off,  and  trade  reports  indicate  that  country  stations  in  some 
central  western  States,  particularly  Nebraska,  are  still  carrying 
large  stocks  of  last  year's  crop.  Heavier  farm  consumption,  or  heavier 
farm  stocks,  is  indicated  by  the  receipts  for  the  crop  to  date,  which 
at  the  principal  markets  have  been  about  40,000,000  bushels  less  than 
last  year,  when  the  supply  was  no  larger. 

Coin  future  prices  worked  to  new  low  levels  for  the  July  and 
September  deliveiies  during  the  past  few  days  Jin  sympathy  in  part  with 
lower  wheat  prices  and  liquidation  on  the  part  of  speculative  buyeis. 
Weather  conditions  recently  have  been  generally  favorable  for  the 
development  of  the  new  crop,  and  this  has  been  an  additional  weakening 
factor  in  the  future  markets. 
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Receipts^which^t^heHfirst^f'the^onth  "eden,princiPally  from  feeders 
fallen  off  and  during  the  week  ending  ^  ha^become  rather  large  have 
during  the  first  two  .Lt  „f  th"  »  t  “V  ,  n0t  half  as  large  aS 
prices  have  held  firm  and  at  most  of  the  Wl£h  offerinSs  limited,  cash 
slightly  higher  than  at  the  first  of  June^th  <  ^  WritinS  are 

premium  of  about  5  cents  per  bushel  at  St'  r  °°rn  iS  sellin8  at  a 

tive  milling  demand  for  white  corn  13  aS  a  result  °r  an  ac~ 

While  stocks  of  corn  are  nearly  twice  as  iar,»  „  ..  . 

last  year  they  are  no  larger  than  ~  +  S  large  as  at  this  time 

ently  are  not  inclined  to  force  their  oo  °f  May'  Farmers  appar- 

stock  prices  so  favorable  for  feeding  fiTt^00  th®  market  with  Uve- 

ior  reeding  and  the  new  crop  not  yet  assured. 

will  bfaro'unTlOT  00U0P00U0'buasOhO:irding  *°  “  °ffl°ial  ^imate  June  25 
than  were  exportediasi  year  ?hiS  °n  °Ut  25'000-000  bushels  more  ' 
ever,  than  is  usually  required  but  with*3  T®  f°r  domestio  use.  how- 
corn  for  export  from  the  United  States  is 


G.  A.  Collier, 

Grain,  Hay  and  Feed  Market  News  Service,  B 


A.  E. 
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CONDITIONS  IN  COLORADO 


Latter  June  found  Colorado  with  good  to  excellent  soil  and  moisture 
conditions  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  State.  Generally,  there  is  the  best 
average  outlook  that  has  prevailed  for  a  number  of  years.  There  was  good 
precipitation  in  most  sections  on  May  6  and  7  and  again  during  the  period 
May  25  to  28,  There  has  been  more  or  less  favorable  rainfall  in  most  sec¬ 
tions  thus  far  in  June.  The  drought  that  prevailed  in  the  east  and  north¬ 
east  up  to  May  1  was  generally  relieved  and  put  the  soil  in  those  sections 
in  favorable  condition  for  planting  of  spring  crops.  Winter  wheat, 
however,  had  suffered  too  seriously  in  that  section  to  be  greatly  bene¬ 
fited  by  the  rains  during  May  and  June. 

Winter  wheat  is  generally  in  excellent  condition  in  all  portions  of 
the  State  except  in  the  east  and  northeast;  and  spring  crops,  hay,  and 
pastures  are  making  rapid  advancement  in  all  sections.  Sugar  beets  are 
now  about  all  thinned  and  the  crop  is  very  promising.  Potatoes,  corn,  and 
beans  have  now  all  been  planted  and  are  making  a  good  start. 

Temperatures  have  been  cool  and  favorable  for  small  grains,  pastures, 
and  truck  crops.  Hay  has  made  an  excellent  crop,  and  the  harvesting  of  the 
first  cutting  of  alfalfa  is  well  advanced.  Showers  and  rain  in  some  sec¬ 
tions  have  made  it  a  little  difficult  to  put  the  crop  up  in  gocd  condition. 

The  fruit  crops  of  the  State  all  have  high  prospects  for  gocd  produc¬ 
tion,  and  particularly  heavy  crops  of  cherries  and  peaches  are  expected. 

The  cherry  crop  should  exceed  the  5,500  ton  crop  of  1919. 

Shearing  is  practically  completed  in  all  sections  and  the  sheep  and 
lambs  are  being  moved  to  summer  ranges,  Cattle  and  all  other  livestock  are 
in  excellent  condition.  Marketing  of  wool  has  been  slow  as  prices  have  been 
unsatisfactorily  low,  ranging  from  30  to  35  cents.  Money  for  financing 
farm  operations  becomes  a  little  easier  as  the  season  advances  due  to  the 
excellent  outlook  for  all  crops.  There  are  still  some  late  potatoes  supply¬ 
ing  the  market  requirements  at  prices  considerably  below  the  high  levels 
that  prevailed  until  about  two  months  ago. 

New  potatoes  received  from  other  States  are  being  used.  In  general, 
there  have  been  increases  in  plantings  of  most  of  the  truck  crops,  with 
particularly  heavy  increases  in  onions,  cantaloupes  and  lettuce.  The  acre¬ 
age  of  lettuce  will  be  the  largest  thus  far  grown  in  this  State,  being 
about  a  25  per  cent  increase  over  last  year.  Conditions  thus  far  have  been 
exceptionally  favorable  in  all  sections  for  this  crop.  It  is  expected  the 
first  carlots  will  move  about  July  1. 

W.  W.  Putman, 

State  Statistician,  B.  A.  E. 
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NOT  A  BUMPER  CROP  SEASON 


This  season  continues  one  of  backward  and  variable  conditions  in 
respect  to  the  crops.  Out  of  the  uncertainties  of  regional  drought, 
storms,  and  heat  waves,  begins  to  emerge  the  central  fact  that  there  is 
little  likelihood  of  more  than  average  major  food  or  feed  crops. 

The  indications  are  for  a  corn  crop  probably  somewhat  below  last  year  and 
below  average.  The  same  is  true  of  hay  and  oats.  The  total  wheat  crop 
is  apparently  below  average.  Even  potatoes,  contrary  to  all  the  pre¬ 
dictions  of  overproduction,  were  increased  only  2  per  cent  in  acreage 
this  season  and  must  do  very  well  to  make  an  average  total  crop.  Latest 
forecasts  on  cotton,  however,  indicate  a  probable  crop  of  more  than  15 
million  bales,  which  might  make  the  supplies  burdensome. 

Wheat,  of  course,  dominates  the  current  crop  news.  The  harvest 
is  now  pushing  into  the  north  and  movement  of  new  grain  to  market  is 
general.  The  movement  of  winter  wheat  has  been  notably  heavy,  transpor¬ 
tation  and  storage  facilities  being  strained  to  handle  it.  Present  indi¬ 
cations  are  that  the  spring  wheat  crop  will  be  substantially  less  than 
last  year  and  the  same  has  been  indicated  by  reports  so  far  from  Canada. 
On  the  other  hand,  our  winter  wheat  crop  has  been  estimated  as  exceed¬ 
ing  last  year's  short  crop  by  about  172  million  bushels,  which  would 
bring  our  total  wheat  output  some  100  million  bushels  above  last  year. 

Stocks  of  old  wheat  in  this  country  are  less  than  a  year  ago.  The 
European  prospect  is  likewise  inferior  to  last  year.  World  supply  and 
demand  appear  likely  to  be  in  fairly  close  balance.  Apparently  our 
wheat  producers,  as  a  whole,  stand  to  make  fully  as  large  a  gross  income 
from  the  crop  as  last  year. 

ihis  Bureau's  survey  of  the  1926  lamb  crop,  just  completed,  indi¬ 
cates  10  per  cent  more  lambs  than  in  1925.  The  actual  increase  was  in 
the  west,  especially  the  Southwest;  the  East  also  bred  more  ewes  than 
last  year  but  did  not  save  as  large  a  proportion  of  lambs.  This  con¬ 
tinued  expansion  in  the  sheep  industry  reflects  the  prosperity  which  it 
has  enjoyed.  It  may  also  raise  a  question  as  to  the  probable  limits  to 
which  sheep  production  can  be  increased  with  profit.  Generally  speaking, 
the  livestock  industries  are  in  relatively  strong  position  and  may  con¬ 
tinue  so  for  some  time  if  production  is  not  overdone. 

One  of  the  most  significant  effects  of  this  season's  developments 
is  likely  to  be  in  the  Corn  Belt.  A  corn  crop  about  average  or  slightly 
less  will  almost  certainly  be  followed  by  a  readjustment  in  the  familiar 
balance  between  corn  and  hogs.  If  history  repeats  itself,  pig  pro  uction 
will  be  increased  and  the  relative  price  effect  next  year  will  be  in  the 
direction  of  lower  hogs  and  higher  corn.  It  is  precisely  in  such  cases 
where  future  developments  can  be  fairly  well  foreseen  that  farmers  can 
exert  some  stabilizing  influence  upon  production. 
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KEY  REGIONS  AT  A  GLANCE 


THE  EAST  -  Busy  with  haying,  wheat  harvest,  etc.  Hay  crop  rather 
better  than  expected  in  some  sections  but  grass  and  pastures  short  as  a 
whole.  Dry  and  too  cold  much  of  last  month,  followed  later  by  heat  wave. 
Corn  very  backward,  potatoes  looking  fair,  fruit  prospect  good.  Dairy 
situation  generally  considered  favorable  though  feed  is  short.  Many  cows 
lost  in  anti-tuberculosis  campaign. 


THE  SOUTH  -  General  prospect  for  cotton  crop  fairly  good  though 
early  season  forecasts  have  been  lowered  by  reason  of  backward  weather, 
ravages  of  the  hopper,  poor  fruiting,  etc.  Corn  backward.  Condition  of 
minor  crops  fair  except  for  certain  drought  areas  in  Carolinas  and  Georgia. 
Rice  maturing  and  looking  very  well. 


CORN  BELT  -  Busy  at  oat  harvest,  haying,  etc.  Neither  of  those  crops, 
turning  out  very  well.  Corn  in  tassel  but  condition  is  generally  somewhat 
backward.  Hurt  by  dry  weather  and  heat  in  local  sections  of  Iowa,  Indiana, 
Illinois  and  elsewhere.  Drought  very  serious  in  some  sections  like  north¬ 
western  Iowa.  Plowing  begun  for  fall  grains. 


WHEAT  BELT  -  Winter  wheat  harvested  with  heavy  yields  in  southern 
belt  and  grain  moving  rapidly  to  market.  Plowing  well  started  for  fall 
sowing  again  -with  talk  of  a  rather  heavy  acreage.  Very  dry  and  warm  in 
north  with  spring  wheat  headed  on  short  straw  and  suffering  from  hot  winds, 
etc.  General  effect  of  this  season  is  a  good  year  for  winter  wheat  men 
but  not  so  good  in  spring  wheat  territory  of  the  north. 


RANGE  COUNTY  -  Generally  dry  and  hot  the  past  month.  Drought  very 
serious  in  north.  Conditions  generally  gocd  in  Colorado  and  southward. 
Ranges  show  effects  of  dry  weather  in  some  regions  but  high  ranges  still 
good  and  stock  reported  in  very  fair  condition.  The  1926  lamb  crop  in 
range  States  reported  as  16  per  cent  larger  than  in  1925  with  more  ewe 
lambs  kept  for  breeding. 


PACIFIC  COAST  -  Very  dry  in  north  with  water  supplies  short,  pasture 
short,  forest  fires  frequent.  Spring  grain  suffered  considerably  from  heat 
and  drought.  Winter  wheat  mostly  threshed.  Harvest  Oi  earlier  fruits  in 
progress.  Conditions  generally  rated  as  good  in  California. 


~  
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Winter  wheat,  bu. 
Spring  wheat,  bu. 
All  wheat,  bu. 

Corn,  bu. 

Oats,  bu. 

Flaxseed,  bu. 
Cotton,  bales 
Rice,  bu- 

Potatoes  white,  bu. 
Sweet  potatoes,  bu. 
Tobacco,  lbs. 

Hay,  all,  tons 
Apples,  total,  bu. 
Apples,  commercial. 
Peaches,  bu. 


THE  TREND  OF  CROP  PRODUCTION 


1913 

Production 

5-Year  Av. 
1921-1925 
Production 

1925 

Production 

1926 

July  1  Forecast 

Millions 

-  Millions  - 

Millions 

Millions 

523 

549 

396 

i 

568 

240 

253 

271 

200 

763 

802 

667 

768 

2,447 

2,849 

2,905 

2,661 

1,122 

1,327 

1,512 

1,334 

18 

17.8 

22 

20 

14.1 

11.5 

16.1 

15.3* 

25.7 

36 

34 

40 

332 

396 

326 

334 

59 

84 

62 

68 

954 

1,288 

1,365 

1,139 

64 

90 

87 

78 

145 

170 

172 

208 

— 

30.1 

33 

37.5 

47 

47 

62 

♦Forecast  as  of  July  16. 
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AVERAGE  PRICES  OF  FARM  PRODUCTS  RECEIVED  BY  PRODUCERS 

July  15,  1926. 


Actual  prices  received  by  producers  at  local  farm  markets  as  reported 
to  the  Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates  of  this  Bureau.  Average  of 
reports  covering  the  United  States,  weighted  according  to  relative  importance 

of  district  and  State. 


5-Yr.  Av.  July 

Aug. 1909  Average 

July 

June 

July 

July, 1914  1910-1914 

1925 

1926 

1926 

Cotton,  per  lb. 

0  12.4  12.7 

23.4 

16.1 

15.4 

Corn,  per  bu. 

0  64.2  70.1 

104.4 

68.6 

71.5 

Wheat,  per  bu. 

0  88.4  86.2 

140.3 

138.9 

127.7 

Hay,  per  ton. 

$  11.87  11.78 

12.48 

12.98 

12.96 

Potatoes,  per  bu. 

0  69.7  81.5 

125.5 

190.1 

174.6 

Oats,  per  bu. 

0  39 . 9  40.9 

45.3 

38.9 

37.7 

Beef  cattle,  per  100 

lbs  $  5.22  5.33 

6.55 

6.56 

6 . 46 

Hogs,  per  100  lbs. 

$  7.23  7.25 

12.02 

12.80 

12.69 

Eggs,  per  dozen 

0  21.5  16.9 

27.9 

25.7 

25.7 

Butter,  per  pound 

0  25.5  23.3 

39.2 

39.5 

39.1 

Butterfat,  per  lb. 

0  -  - 

40.5 

39.3 

38.6 

Wool,  per  lb. 

0  17.7  17.5 

39.4 

31.4 

31.9 

Veal  calves,  per  100 

lbs.  $  6.75  6.74 

8,65 

9.65 

9.47 

Lombs,  per  100  lbs. 

$  5.91  6.09 

11.71 

12.07 

11.52 

Horses 

$142.00  142.00 

81.00 

83.00 

82.00 

As  the  season 

advances  the  changes  in  prospective  production  of 

this 

year's  crops  cause  changes  in  the  prices  of  farm 

crops,  while 

the  "carry  over" 

of  the  old  crop  is  also  an  important  price  determining  factor. 

From  June  15 

to  July  15  the  farm  prices  of  cotton,  cottonseed,  oats,  wheat  and  potatoes 
declined  while  corn,  barley,  rye  and  flaxseed  increased  slightly.  The  farm 
prices  of  all  livestock  and  livestock  products  declined  somewhat,  with  the 
exception  of  milk  cows  and  wool  which  remained  about  the  same  as  a  month  ago. 


When  the  farm  prices  of  July  15  are  compared  with  similar  prices  a 
year  ago,  we  find  that,  with  the  exception  of  hay  and  potatoes,  prices  of 
farm  crops  declined  8  or  9  per  cent  with  flax  seed  and  wheat  to  31  per 
cent  for  corn  and  34  per  cent  with  cotton.  The  farm  prices  of  beef  cattle, 
lambs,  sheep,  butter  and  horses  are  at  about  the  same  levels  as  a  year  ago; 
hogs  are  5  per  cent  higher,  veal  calves  9  per  cent,  chickens  10  per  cent  and 
milk  cows  15  per  cent  above  last  year.  The  farm  price  of  eggs  is  11  per  cent 
and  wool  19  per  cent  lower  than  last  year. 


Relative  Purchasing  Power 


(At  June,  1926  Farm  Prices) 
Aug  1909  -  July,  1914  =  100 


Of  a  Unit  of; 


In  terms  of: 

Cotton 

All  commodities 

84 

Cloths,  etc. 

73 

Fuel,  etc. 

62 

Metals,  etc. 

97 

Bldg,  materials 

74 

House-furnishing  goods 

78 

Corn 

Wheat 

Hay 

Potatoes 

69 

101 

71 

176 

60 

88 

61 

153 

51 

76 

53 

131 

80 

117 

82 

203 

61 

89 

62 

155 

64 

94 

65 

163 

Beef  cattle 

Hogs 

Eggs 

Butter 

Wool 

All  commodities 

81 

104 

77 

100 

114 

Cloths,  etc. 

71 

99 

67 

87 

99 

Fuel,  etc. 

61 

85 

57 

74 

85 

Metals,  etc. 

94 

132 

89 

116 

132 

Bldg,  materials 

72 

100 

68 

88 

100 

House-furnishing  goods 

75 

106 

71 

93 

106 

There  were  no  notable  changes  in  the  indicated  exchange  position  of 
the  leading  farm  products  during  June,  except  that  potatoes  scored  some  re¬ 
duction.  The  general  level  of  prices,  both  of  farm  products  and  of  non- 
agricultural  commodities,  remained  the  same  as  in  the  previous  month. 

The  general  index  of  purchasing  power  of  farm  products  in  terms  of 
non-agricultural  commodities  remained  at  87.  where  it  has  stood  practically 
for  ten  months. 
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PRICE  INDEXES  FOR  JUNE,  1926 


Farm  products  figures  from  this  Bureau;  commodity  groups  from  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  (latter  shown  to  nearest  whole  number).  Shows  year  ago, 
and  latest  available  month; 


Farm  Products 


(Prices  at  the  farm  Aug.  1909  -  July,  1914  =  100 


June 

May 

June 

Month 

1925 

1926 

1926 

Trend 

Cotton 

185 

129 

130 

Higher 

Corn 

173 

105 

107 

Higher 

Wheat 

173 

161 

157 

Lower 

Hay 

100 

111 

109 

Lower 

Potatoes 

121 

351 

273 

Lower 

Beef  cattle 

124 

126 

126 

Unchanged 

Hogs 

149 

165 

177 

Higher 

Eggs 

121 

117 

120 

Higher 

Butter 

150 

157 

155 

Lower 

Wool 

201 

180 

176 

Lower 

Commodity  Groups 

(Wholesale  ] 

Prices;  1910  -  1914 

=  100)  1/- 

Juie 

May 

June 

Month 

1925 

1926 

1926 

Trend 

Farm  products 

155 

144 

144 

Unchanged 

Feed,  etc. 

154 

153 

156 

Higher 

Cloths  &  clothing 

192 

180 

178 

Lower 

Fuel  &  lighting 

200 

207 

208 

Higher 

Metal  and  met.  products 

135 

134 

134 

Unchanged 

Bldg,  materials 

176 

177 

176 

Lower 

Chemicals,  etc. 

131 

129 

130 

Higher 

House-furnishing  goods 

176 

168 

167 

Lower 

ALL  COMMODITIES 

160 

154 

155 

Higher 

1/  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  index  numbers  converted  to  1910-1914  base. 
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GENERAL  BUSINESS  INDICATORS 

• 

RELATED  TO 

AGRICULTURE 

• 

1925 

1926 

1926 

j 

Month's 

PRODUCTION 

June 

May 

June 

Trend 

Pig  iron  daily  (Thou,  tons) 

89 

112 

108 

Decrease 

Bituminous  ccal  (Million  tons) 

37 

39 

42 

Increase 

Automobiles  shipped  (Thou,  carloads) 

46 

60 

— 

CONSUMPTION 

Cotton  by  mills  (Thcu.  bales) 

494 

517 

519 

Increase 

Unfilled  orders  Steel  Corp.  (Thou.  T. ) 

3,710 

3,649 

3,479 

Decrease 

Euilding  contracts  (Millions  dollars) 

466 

462 

471 

Increase 

Hogs  slaughtered  (Thousands) 

2,298 

1,872 

2,087 

Increase 

Cattle 

1,190 

1,194 

1,217 

Increase 

Sheep  "  " 

908 

885 

998 

Increase 

MOVEMENTS 

l 

Eank  clearing  (N.Y.)  (Billion  dollars) 

24 

23 

24 

Increase 

Car  leadings  (Thousands) 

4,112  5 

143 

3,966 

Decrease 

Mail  order  sales  (Millions  dollars) 

31 

34 

Employees,  N.  Y.  State  Factories  (Thou.) 

491 

498 

496 

Decrease 

Av.  price  25  irdus.  stocks  (Dollars) 

144 

147 

156 

Increase 

Interest  rate  (4-6  mo.  paper,  N.  Y.) 

3.88 

4.00 

3. 

88  Decrease 

Retail  Feed  price  Index  (Dept.  Labor)* 

155 

161 

160 

Lower 

Wholesale  Price  Index  (Dept.  Labor)* 

157 

152 

152 

Same 

The  business  situation  apparently 

remains  unchanged  in 

any  basic 

aspects. 

Some  attention  is  being  given  to  unfavorable  developments  in  foreign  countries, 
notably  the  French  financial  situation  with  possible  reaction  here.  But  the 
mcnth  has  come  and  gone  without  material  change  in  the  position  of  domestic  busi¬ 
ness.  The  general  expression  runs  about  to  the  effect  that  while  things  are  slow 
in  seme  lines  (such  as  textiles)  there  is  a  job  for  everybody  and  the  outlook 
reasonably  good.  There  is  nothing  in  industrial  conditions  as  yet  which  would 
represent  any  new  influence  upon  the  agricultural  situation. 


Cata  cn  this  page,  excepting  livestock 
slaughter  and  price  indexes,  are  from  the 
'Survey  of  Current  Eusiness",  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce. 

|f  1913  =  100 
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GENERAL  TREND  OF  WAGES  AND  PRICES 

1910-1914  -  100 


General 

Retail 

Wholesale 

Wholesale 

Year  and 

Wage 

Farm 

Price 

Price 

Price 

Month 

Level 

Wages  2/ 

of  Food  1/ 

of  food  1/ 

all  Commodities 

N.Y. 

factory 

— • 

Bureau  of  Labor 

workers 

Statistics 

1910 

-- 

97 

96 

100 

103 

1911 

— — . 

97 

95 

96 

95 

1912 

— — 

101 

101 

103 

101 

.  1913 

— — 

104 

103 

99 

102 

1914( June) 

100 

101 

106 

101 

100 

1915 

101 

102 

104 

104 

103 

1916 

114 

112 

117 

120 

129 

1917 

129 

140 

151 

166 

180 

1918 

160 

176 

174 

187 

198 

1919 

185 

206 

192 

205 

210 

1920 

222 

239 

210 

218 

230 

1921 

203 

150 

158 

143 

150 

1922 

197 

146 

146 

137 

152 

1923 

214 

166 

151 

143 

156 

1924 

218 

166 

150 

143 

152 

1925 

223 

168 

160 

156 

162 

1925 

January 

223 

156 

159 

159 

163 

February 

220 

* — - 

156 

156 

164 

March 

224 

— 

156 

158 

164 

April 

218 

163 

155 

153 

159 

May 

221 

156 

152 

158 

June 

220 

— — ' 

160 

154 

160 

July 

220 

170 

165 

156 

163 

August 

222 

_ — 

165 

158 

163 

September 

223 

— — 

164 

159 

163 

October 

225 

173 

167 

157 

160 

November 

226 

- , 

172 

159 

160 

December 

229 

171 

156 

159 

1926 

• 

.• 

January 

229 

159 

169 

155 

159 

February 

225 

— 

166 

152 

158 

March 

229 

— 

165 

150 

154 

April 

227 

166 

167 

152 

154 

May 

226 

— 

166 

153 

154 

June 

228 

— 

165 

■  i  i-'  •  >  i  _• 

156 

i-}  t  r  • 

155 

Afii  lo  rciP 

>  uH  . "  r--.se  f(  i  end 

iI9  MfO  1v  .  i 

1/  Bureau 

of  Labor 

Statistics  index 

numbers  converted  to  ^1910 

-1914  base. 

I  A  ■  J  Cl  . 

2/  Index  1 

based  on 

both  monthly  and  daily  wages. 

On  f  -r-  h  i 
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NEW  INDEX  OF  GENERAL  TREND  OF  PRICES 
On  Five-Year  Base,  August,  1909  -  July,  1914  =  100 


Year 

and 

Index  numbers  of  farm  prices 

Wholesale 
Prices  of 

Relative 

purchasing 

Month 

, 

Grains 

Fruits  and 
Vegetables 

Meat 

Ani¬ 

mals 

Dairy  & 
Poultry 
Products 

Cotton 

and 

Cotton¬ 

seed 

Unclas¬ 

sified 

All 

Groups 
30  Items 

Non-Agri- 
cultural 
Commodi¬ 
ties  1/ 

power  of 
Farmer's 
Product 

2/ 

1910 

104 

91 

103 

101 

113 

102 

103 

102 

101 

1911 

96 

106 

87 

95 

101 

103 

95 

96 

99 

1912 

106 

110 

95 

103 

87 

106 

99 

100 

99 

1913 

92 

92 

108 

100 

97 

94 

100 

105 

95 

1914 

1C3 

100 

112 

101 

85 

95 

102 

97 

105 

1915 

120 

83 

104 

99 

78 

95 

100 

101 

99 

1916 

126 

123 

120 

106 

119 

100 

117 

138 

85 

1917 

217 

202 

173 

133 

187 

130 

176 

182 

97 

1913 

226 

162 

202 

160 

245 

157 

200 

188 

107 

1919 

231 

189 

206 

182 

247 

162 

209 

199 

105 

1920 

231 

249 

173 

197 

248 

152 

205 

241 

85 

1921 

112 

148 

108 

151 

101 

90 

116 

167 

69 

1922 

105 

152 

113 

135 

156 

94 

124 

168 

74 

1923 

114 

136 

106 

147 

216 

109  . 

135 

171 

79 

1924 

129 

124 

109 

137 

211 

100 

134 

162 

83 

1925 

156 

160 

139 

143 

177 

92 

147 

165 

89 

1925 
Jan . 

172 

122 

123 

154 

182 

94 

146 

165 

88 

Feb. 

178 

131 

126 

142 

183 

96 

146 

167 

88 

Mar . 

172 

138 

145 

134 

195 

.94 

151 

165 

91 

Apr. 

152 

146 

146 

131 

189 

94 

147 

162 

90 

May . 

159 

162 

139 

132 

184 

87 

146 

161 

90 

June 

164 

184 

139 

132 

183 

86 

148 

163 

91 

July 

152 

178 

148 

134 

186 

88 

149 

164 

91 

Aug. 

157 

178 

149 

139 

186 

96 

152 

164 

93 

Sept. 

148 

142 

143 

141 

178 

90 

144 

163 

88 

Oct . 

135 

152 

141 

154 

171 

90 

143  . 

164 

87 

Nov. 

138 

194 

136 

162 

144 

95 

(  144 

166 

87  ' 

Dec . 

140 

194 

136 

163 

139 

92 

143 

165 

87 

1926 

Jan. 

143 

214 

140 

153 

138 

|  87 

|  143 

165 

1 

87 

Feb. 

140 

218 

146 

144 

142 

87 

143 

164 

87 

Mar. 

133 

220 

147 

137 

133 

85 

140 

162 

87 

Apr. 

131 

253 

146 

133 

135 

83 

140 

160 

88 

May 

131 

240 

148 

131 

130 

82 

139 

160 

87 

June 

130 

216 

154 

130 

132 

81 

139 

160 

87 

1/  Computed  by  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  from  wholesale  prices  of  all  commodities 
except  those  from  United  States  farms.  1910-1914  =  100.  2/  The  value  of  a  unit  of 

the  farmer’s  product  in  exchange  for  non-agricultural  products  at  wholesale  prices, 
collared  with  pre-war  values.  Obtained  by  dividing  index  of  all  groups  (30  items) 
by  the  index  of  the  wholesale  prices  of  non-agricultural  products. 
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THE  TREND  OF  MOVEMENT  TO  MARKET 


Figures  show  wheat,  corn,  hogs,  cattle,  sheep  receipts  at  primary 
markets;  butter  receipts  at  five  markets,  compiled  by  this  bureau.  All 
figures  given  to  nearest  thousand,  that  is,  three  ciphers  omitted. 


WHEAT 

CORN 

HOGS 

CATTLE 

SHEEP 

BUTTER 

Month 

Receipts 

Receipts 

Receipts 

Receipts 

Receipts 

Receipts 

Th .  bu . 

Th.  bu. 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Th.  lbs. 

1920 

Total 

332  ,'314 

210,332 

42,121 

22,197 

23,538 

402,755 

1921 

ii 

435,606 

340 , 908 

41,101 

19,787 

24,168 

468,150 

1922 

If 

413,106 

378,598 

44,068 

23,218 

22,364 

526,714 

1923 

it 

386,430 

271,858 

55,330 

23,211 

22,025 

545,380 

1924 

ii 

482,007 

278,719 

55,414 

23,695 

22,201 

587,477 

1925 

ti 

346,381 

223,604 

43,929 

24,067 

22,100 

574,489 

1920 

June 

19,458 

24,788 

3,709 

1,879 

1,640 

57,504 

1921 

it 

28,480 

34,463 

3,579 

1,580 

1,850 

64,905 

1922 

ii 

18,402 

35,281 

3,776 

1,759 

1,700 

78,361 

1923 

it 

18,217 

14,610 

4,204 

1,629 

1,426 

75,970 

1924 

If 

16,877 

17,392 

4,296 

1,673 

1,550 

77,487 

1925 

Jan. 

23,247 

35,820 

6,105 

1,869 

1,467 

37,781 

ii 

Feb. 

18,493 

20,833 

4,558 

1,530 

1,388 

35,181 

n 

Mar. 

16,925 

23,868 

3,528 

1,860 

1,504 

40,725 

m 

Apr. 

10,023 

9,810 

3,247 

1,827 

1,541 

42,141 

ii 

May. 

17,896 

11,935 

3,283 

1,737 

1,689 

56,838 

I! 

June 

20,465 

17,381 

3,507 

1,746 

1,603 

74,171 

ii 

July 

37,919 

9,662 

2,798 

1,970 

1,699 

69,970 

ii 

Aug. 

41,928 

17,488 

2,549 

2,245 

2,064 

57,556 

ii 

Sept. 

57,756 

12,889 

2,741 

2,157 

2,627 

45,005 

ii 

Oct. 

34,111 

12,187 

3,390 

2,789 

3,198 

43,467 

ii 

Nov. 

33,948 

19,144 

3,844 

2,282 

1,712 

35,455 

n 

Dec. 

33,670 

32,587 

4,380 

2,056 

1,608 

36,199 

1926 

Jari. 

19,076 

28,268 

4,304 

1,840 

1,548 

39,424 

it 

Feb. 

15,923 

25,718 

3,372 

1,551 

1,486 

39,507 

it 

Mar. 

15,052 

20,080 

3,579 

1,811 

1,695 

46,077 

ii 

Apr. 

13,458 

12,589 

3,135 

1,711 

1,502 

45,501 

it 

May 

■  15,260 

11,972 

3,037 

.  1,894 

1,717 

54,464 

ii 

June 

18,505 

23,912 

3.143 

1.871 

1,913 

75,931 

Movement  of  new 

wheat  and  old 

corn  increasing  during  June. 

Market 

receipts  of  hogs  continued  light 

;  cattle  and 

butter  somewhat 

above  last  year;  sheep  and  lamb  movement  notably  increasing. 
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THE  TREND  OF  EXPORT  MOVEMENT 


Compiled  from  the  Department  of  Commerce  reports  by  Division  of  Statistical 

Research  of  this  Bureau. 


Month 

WHEAT  1/ 
including 
flour 

TOBACCO 

BACON** 
HAMS  AND 
SHOULDERS 

LARD 

TOTAL* 

MEATS 

COTTON# 

running 

bales 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Bushels 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Bales 

1920 

Total 

311,601 

467,662 

821,922 

612,250 

1,043,500 

6,111 

1921 

IT 

359,021 

515,353 

647,680 

868,942 

786,280 

6,365 

1922 

ii 

235,307 

430,908 

631,452 

766,950 

733,832 

6,015 

1923 

If 

175,190 

474,500 

828,890 

1.035,382 

958,472 

5,224 

1924 

If 

241,454 

546,555 

637,980 

944 , 095 

729,832 

6,653 

1925 

1? 

138,786 

468,469 

467,459 

688,829 

547,361 

8,362 

1920 

June 

22,150 

28,063 

82,008 

45,070 

112,134 

238 

1921 

If 

32,486 

47,328 

53 , 549 

67,653 

63,085 

489 

1922 

If 

18,387 

30,324 

55,621 

57,249 

64,124 

478 

1923 

ff 

13,042 

49,730 

59,473 

64,605 

68,799 

213 

1924 

ii 

10,492 

52,614 

44,145 

59,475 

49,773 

213 

1925 

January 

13,126 

35,443 

56,169 

78,440 

55,705 

1,052 

It 

February 

11,800 

23,806 

48,041 

60,363 

55,433 

792 

ft 

March 

16,480 

32,477 

53,853 

63,281 

62,158 

708 

11 

April 

12,912 

30,519 

33,413 

44,447 

39,303 

440 

II 

May 

13,114 

22,415 

33,475 

71,135 

38,977 

314 

If 

June 

10,922 

27,460 

39,690 

59,799 

45,398 

211 

t* 

July 

8,932 

39,037 

35,472 

49,414 

40,990 

198 

If 

August 

12,007 

34,890 

31,770 

45,740 

38,250 

313 

11 

September  13,152 

50,677 

32,900 

62,646 

40,230 

750 

IT 

October 

9,113 

52,211 

30,706 

44,745 

37,071 

1,414 

1? 

November 

8,796 

51,154 

31,693 

39,979 

37,304 

1,196 

If 

December 

8,437 

68,375 

40,277 

68,840 

46,537 

974 

1926 

January 

5,587 

46,891 

46,654 

76,670 

53,833 

735 

h 

February 

4,742 

47,147 

37,187 

65,356 

45,292 

545 

If 

March 

7,039 

36,167 

34,133 

64,259 

40,641 

512 

II 

April 

6,452 

43,388 

31,410 

63,160 

37,947 

506 

11 

May 

12,558 

27,431 

30,104 

58,154 

35,197 

412 

II 

June 

11,210 

30,762 

23,861 

56,482 

29,959 

339 

*  Includes  fresh,  canned  and  pickled  beef, 

bacon,  hams  and  shoulders;  fresh,  canned, 
and  pickled  pork;  fresh  mutton  and  lamb. 

**  Includes  Cumberland  and  Wiltshire  sides. 

#  Excludes  linters. 

1/  Wheat  flour  is  converted  on  a  basis  of 
4.7  bushels  grain  equal  1  barrel  of  flour. 


COLD  STORAGE  SITUATION 


July  1  holdings 

(Shows  nearest 

million,  six 

figures  omitted) : 

Commodity 

5-Year  Average 

Year  Ago 

Month  Ago 

July  1,  1926 

Creamery  butter,  lbs 

66 

64 

31 

87 

American  cheese,  lbs 

39 

46 

39 

54 

Case  eggs,  cases 

9, 147* 

9,482* 

7,236* 

9,127* 

Total  poultry,  lbs. 

41 

59 

43 

37 

Total  beef,  lbs. 

65 

61 

53 

48 

Total  pork,  lbs. 

805 

739 

574 

600 

Lard, ' lbs. 

156 

146 

107 

121 

Lamb  &  mutton,  lbs. 

4, 088* 

1 , 535* 

1 , 697* 

1,874* 

Total  meats,  lbs. 

946 

878 

677 

703 

Dairy  products  moved  into  storage  in  volume  during  June  as  is  usual. 

Eggs  also  moved  into  storage  at  slightly  faster  rate  than  average, 
though  stocks  in  storage  now  just  about  average. 

Stocks  of  pork  products  increased  during  month  as  is  normal  but 
stocks  are  200  million  pounds  below  average.  All  meat  supplies  in  storage 
are  relatively  light. 


•* 


Thousands,  or  three  figures  omitted. 
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THE  DAIRY  SITUATION 


Production  of  dairy  products  during  July  continued  heavy  but,  in 
contrast  to  conditions  prevailing  a  month  earlier,  was  not  equal  to  the 
output  of  the  corresponding  month  of  last  year.  During  the  early  part 
of  June,  milk  production  had  picked  up,  despite  the  setback  in  May,  and 
was  bidding  fair  to  reach  a  fair  sized  increase  over  the  flush  of  1925, 
but  later  in  the  month  the  dropping  off  of  butter  and  cheese  receipts  at 
important  markets  was  evidence  that  production  was  shrinking  and  that 
previous  estimates  must  be  discounted.  A  combination  of  hot  weather  and 
flies  in  many  sections,  together  with  the  fact  that  pastures  were  already- 
drying  up,  added  in  making  for  unfavorable  conditions,  which  for  the  most 
part  continued  well  into  July. 

Some  idea  as  to  the  effect  of  the  hot,  dry  weather  is  gained  by  refer¬ 
ence  to  arrivals  of  butter  at  wholesale  markets.  As  already  noted,  the 
amount  of  June  increase  which  had  earlier  been  anticipated  did  not  fully 
materalize,  as  the  .actual  increase  over  June  of  last  year  was  less  than  3 
per  cent.  July  receipts  will  probably  show  some  decrease  under  last 
year,  so  that  the  flush  season  to  date  is  running  in  actual  volume  about 
the  same  as  1925.  This  is  significant  when  the  seasonal  movement  earlier 
in  1926  is  noted,  but  perhaps  more  so  when  the  upward  trend  during  the 
flush  season  over  a  period  of  years  is  taken  into  consideration. 

In  other  respects,  the  butter  situation  is  also  of  unusual  interest. 
Storage  holdings,  for  example,  were  86,900,000  pounds  on  July  1,  which 
amount  is  23,000,000  pounds  greater  than  the  July  1  stocks  of  a  year  ago, 
and  20,000,000  pounds  above  the  July  1  five-year  average.  Daily  and  weekly 
reports  from  a  large  number  of  important  storage  centers  indicate  that  the 
July  increase  will  exceed  that  of  July,  1925,  so  that  the  outlook  is  for 
very  heavy  holdings  on  August  1.  The  average  July  increase  during  the 
past  five  years  has  been  40,000,000  pounds.  This  storage  situation  has 
two  aspects.  The  heavy  increases  in  storage  holdings  which  have  continued 
to  occur  in  the  face  of  a  decreasing  production  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  comsumpticn  is  not  as  great  as  last  year.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
heavier  storage. holdings  would  be  needed  to  take  care  of  the  usual  fall 
and  winter  demand  if  production  should  be  light  during  the  remainder  of 
the  summer.  Incidentally,  July  prices  did  not  follow  the  usual  tendency, 
being  slightly  lower  than  June,  rather  than  higher,  and  in  this  respect 
were  favorable  for  storing.  Quality,  however,  was  not  so  good  on  account 
of  hot  weather  difficulties  encountered  in  manufacturing. 

The  same  conditions  which  were  of  influence  in  the  butter  situation 
were  also  responsibble  for  changes  in  other  dairy  markets.  Fluid  milk 
price  advances  were  not  general,  but  did  occur  in  certain  of  the  important 
eastern  sections.  Ccndensery  prices  were  practically  unchanged,  but  the 
heavy  stocks  in  manufacturers'  hands  on  July  1  were  an  outstanding  feature. 
Here  again,  however,  these  heavy  stocks  may  be  needed  to  fill  a  heavy  hot 
weather  demand  later,  particularly  so  if,  because  of  lighter  milk  produc¬ 
tion  or  relatively  higher  prices  for  other  dairy  products,  condensery 
production  should  be  curtailed. 


L.  M.  DAVIS, 

Division  of  Dairy  and  Poultry  Products,  B.A.E. 
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DAIRY  SITUATION 

(Thousands  lbs.,  i.e.,  000  omitted) 
BUTTER  SUMMARY 


JUNE  JANUARY  TO  JUNE,  INCL. 


1926 

1925 

%  Change 

1926 

1925 

%  Change 

Production  (1) 

Creamery 

168,129 

164,253 

+  2.4 

673 , 386 

676 , 395 

-  0.5 

Farm 

74,298 

75,579 

-  1.7 

289,536 

294,528 

-  1.7 

Total  butter 

242,427 

239,832 

+  1.1 

962,922 

970.923 

-  0.8 

Net  imports 

257ex 

133  im 

— 

70im 

1 , 779 im 

— 

In  storage  (1st) 

30,561 

13,036 

— 

52,785 

65 , 694 

- — 

In  storage  (end) 

86,936 

63,687 

1 

86,936 

63,687 

Trade  output 

185,795 

189,314 

-  1.9 

928,841 

974 . 709 

-  4.7 

Milk  equivalent 

3,901,695 

3,975,594 

-  1.9 

19,505,661 

20,468,889 

-  4.7 

— - — — — - — - 

Receipts  4  mkts 

87,072 

85 , 176 

+  2.2 

342.861 

325,961 

+  5.2 

CHEESE 

SUMMARY 

Production  (2) 

56,217 

57,956 

-  3.0 

217,256 

209,124 

+  3.9 

Net  imports 

5,647 

5,482 

— 

26,440 

21,333 

♦ 

— 

In  storage  (1st) 

52,167 

42,888 

— 

76,649 

67,558 

— 

In  storage  (end) 

68 , 646 

61,992 

— 

68,646 

61,992 

— 

Trade  output 

45,385 

44,334 

+  2.4 

251,699 

236.023 

+  6.6 

Milk  equivalent 

453,850 

443,340 

+  2,4 

2,516,990  2,360,230 

+  6.6 

Rec'ts  Wisconsin 

warehouses 

35,218 

36,301 

-  3.0 

136,991 

131,422 

+  4.2 

CONDENSED  AND  EVAPORATED  MILK  SUMMARY 

Production  (3) 

.229,441 

218, 100 

+  5.2 

899,680 

950,066 

-  5.3 

Net  exports 

-  10,802 

18,076 

— 

61,973 

70,683 

— 

In  Mfgrs '  hands 

153,710 

191,722 

— 

156,272 

123,428 

— 

(1st) 

1 

In  Mfgrs'  hands 

228,045 

186,626 

— 

|  228,045 

186,626 

— 

( end) 

• 

Trade  output 

144,304 

205,120 

-  29.7 

|  765,934 

816,185 

-  6.2 

Milk  equivalent 

360,760 

512,800 

-  29.7 

11,914.835  2 

,040,462 

-  6.2 

TOTAL 

MILK  EQUIVALENT  -  BUTTER,  CHEESE 

AND  CONDENSED 

MILK 

Production 

6,226,740 

6,161,282 

+  1.1 

[24,643,122  24,855,788 

-  0.9 

Trade  output 

4,716,305 

4,931,734 

-  4.4 

123,937,486  24,869,581 

-  3.8 

DRY  MILK 

Skim  milk  (Stock  July  1)  9, 

955  5,323 

|  1/1/26  4,399 

1/1/25 

6, 

735 

Dry  milk  (net) 

446  im 

689  im 

|  1,293 

im. 

233  im 

(1)  Estimated  from  Receipts  on  4  principal  markets. 

(2)  Estimated  from  Receipts  at  Wisconsin  Warehouses. 

(3)  Compiled  from  special  reports  to  this  Bureau. 

T.  R.  Pirtle, 

Division  of  Dairy  and  Poultry  Products.  B.  A.  E. 
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THE  EGG  AND  POULTRY  SITUATION 


A  generally  unsatisfactory  condition  for  this  time  of  year  continues 
to  characterize  the  egg  market.  Egg  prices  have  showed  no  significant 
change  during  the  month.  They  are  several  cents  a  dozen  below  last  year, 
and  so  far  there  has  been  no  indication  of  any  sustained  advance  such  as 
normally  occurs  at  this  season. 

While  production,  as  measured  by  market  receipts,  is  decreasing  it 
has  been  running  slightly  heavier  than  last  year  during  the  month  of  July 
and  heavier  than  generally  anticipated.  In  addition,  consumptive  demand 
has  been  none  too  active  and  as  a  consequence  a  part  of  the  receipts 
arriving  have  continued  to  find  their  way  into  cold  storage.  This  has 
had  the  effect  of  still  further  reducing  the  difference  between  storage 
holdings  of  shell  eggs  this  year  as  compared  with  last  year  and  it 
appears  that  holdings  on  August  1  will  be  closer  to  those  of  a  year  ago 
than  was  the  case  on  June  1.  The  considerable  excess  over  a  year  ago 
in  holdings  of  frozen  eggs  must  also  be  kept  in  mind  with  respect  to  the 
storage  situation. 

Quality  has  held  up  remarkably  well  for  this  time  of  the  year  but, 
of  course,  the  effects  of  heat  are  now  being  felt  and  really  fine  eggs 
are  rather  scarce  and  are  finding  a  more  ready  sale  than  eggs  of  the 
lower  qualities.  There  is  a  well  developed  sentiment  throughout  the 
trade  that  egg  prices  around  present  levels  are  desirable  in  order  to 
secure  an  increased  consumption  and  prevent  accumulation  of  burden¬ 
some  stocks. 

Receipts  of  dressed  broilers  and  fryers  have  been  increasing  with 
demand  insufficient  to  absorb  the  increased  supplies  at  prevailing 
prices.  As  a  result  the  market  weakened  and  prices  declined  to  a 
point  which  v,as  thought  safe  for  storing  when  a  speculative  demand 
developed  and  checked  the  decline.  Dressed  fowls  have  also  been  in 
more  liberal  supply  with  prices  lower  and  with  a  considerable  part  of 
the  surplus  receipts  going  into  storage.  The  larger  sizes  have  been 
in  better  demand  and  have  not  shown  as  much  weakness  as  the  smaller 
sizes.  The  supply  of  frozen  poultry  is  relatively  low  but  trade  is 
dull.  The  small  remaining  stocks  of  some  classes  are  quite  firmly 
held  but  there  is  a  disposition  to  push  the  sale  of  others  at  lower 
prices . 

The  live  poultry  market  has  been  irregular  with  a  definite  tendency 
for  prices  to  work  lower  as  the  month  advanced.  The  demand  has  varied 
widely,  the  recurring  period-,  of  hot  weather  acting  as  a  detriment  to 

trade . 


Rob.  R.  Slocum, 

Division  of  Dairy  and  Poultry  Products,  B.A.E. 
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POULTRY  AND  EGG  SITUATION 
( Thousands,  i.e.  OOO  omitted) 

Stocks  in  Storage  -  July  1,  1926.  United  States 


Shell  eggs 

. 

Frozen  eggs 

Dressed  Poultry 

(Cases) 

(Pounds) 

(Pounds) 

1926  9,127 

45,075 

36,986 

1925  9,482 

38,379 

53,562 

Change  -  355 

+  6,696 

_ 

21,576 

Per  cent  -  3.7 

+  17.4 

— 

36.8 

%  change  from  5~yr  av.  -  .2 

+  47.4 

— 

9.6 

Imports  and  Exports  of  Poultry  and  Eggs  Jan.  1  - 

-  June 

30, 

1926. 

Imports 

Exports 

1926 

1925 

1926 

1925 

Shell  eggs  (dozens) 

128 

461 

16,416 

13,483 

Whole  eggs,  dried  (Lbs.) 

255  , 

345 

Whole  eggs,  frozen  (Lbs.) 

3,811 

3,695] 

- 

Yolks,  dried  (Lbs.) 

1,017 

696  | 

(1) 

281 

-  (T)';  157 

Yolks,  frozen  (Lbs.) 

1,618 

1,757 

Egg  albumen,  dried  (Lbs.) 

1,055 

800 

Egg  albumen,  frozen,  prepared 

i 

- 

•  - 

or  preserved  (Lbs . ) 

1,537 

745 

1 

Live  poultry  (Lbs.) 

225 

71 

336 

387 

Dressed  poultry  (Lbs.) 

2,108 

783 

(2) 

2,934 

(2)  4,647 

Poultry  prepared  in  any  manner  (Lbs. 

)  274 

255 

— 

(1)  Includes  all  forms  of  frozen  and  dried  eggs. 

(2)  Includes  game. 


Receipts  and  Apparent  Trade  Output  at 

Four  Markets  -  Eggs  (Cases) 

June 

J  an .  1  - 

June  30 

Receipts  Net  Storage 

App.  Trade 

Receipts 

Net  Storage 

App.  Trade 

Movement 

Output 

Movement 

Output 

1926 

1 , 938  +  895 

1,043 

9,676 

4-  2,512 

7,164 

1925 

1,947  +  803 

1,144 

10,014 

+  2,951 

7,063 

Change 

9 

101 

-  338 

+  101 

Per  cent 

.5 

-  8.8 

3.4 

+  1.4 

Receipts  and  Apparent  Trade  Output 

at  Four  Marke 

ts  -  Dressed  Poultry-  (Lbs.) 

June 

Jan,  1 

-  June  30 

Receipts  Net  Storage 

App.  Trade 

Receipts 

Net  Storage 

App.  Trade 

Movement 

Output 

Movement 

Output 

1926 

21,099  -  5,130 

26,229 

113,321 

-  48,183 

161,504 

1925 

17,487  -  6,117 

23,604 

108,992 

-  48,602 

157,594 

Change 

+  3,612 

+  2,625 

+ 

4  ,329 

+  3,910 

Per  cent 

+  20.7 

+  11.1 

+  4.0 

+  2.5 
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THE  GRAIN  MARKET  SITUATION 


Wheat 


Prospects  of  smaller  spring  wheat  crops  in  both  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  and  of  some  reduction  in  wheat  crop  in  the 
principal  European  countries,  together  with  indications  of  light 
world  stccks  of  wheat  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  crop  year,  ad¬ 
vanced  wheat  prices  sharply  during  the  first  half  of  July.  A  fall¬ 
ing  off  in  export  buying  as  a  result  of  the  advance  in  price,  how¬ 
ever,  caused  some  reaction  in  the  market  and  while  the  general  mar¬ 
ket  situation  is  relatively  firm,  a  large  part  of  the  price  advance 
was  lost. 

A  spring  wheat  crop  about  71,000,000  bushels  smaller  than 
last  year  was  indicated  by  the  July  1  condition,  which  was  64.8 
per  cent  of  normal.  The  Canadian  spring  wheat  crop  was  officially 
estimated  July  1  at  about  349,000,000  bushels,  or  about  63,000,000 
bushels  less  than  was  produced  last  year.  The  winter  wheat  crop 
in  the  United  States  improved  during  June  and  a  production  of 
568,000,000  bushels  was  indicated  by  the  July  estimate.  This  ex¬ 
ceeds  the  short  1925  crop  by  about  172,000,000  bushels  and  indi¬ 
cates  a  total  United  States  crop  of  winter  and  spring  wheat  about 
100,000,000  bushels  larger  than  last  year. 

Condition  reports  from  important  European  wheat  producing 
countries  indicate  that  the  crop  in  those  countries  will  be  less 
than  last  year  and  it  seems  probable  that  the  increase  in  the 
United  States  crop  may  be  offset  by  the  reduction  in  European 
crops. 


Commercial  stocks  of  wheat  at  the  1st  of  July  were  materi¬ 
ally  smaller  than  last  year.  Stocks  in  the  United  States  on  July 
1,  including  those  on  farms,  in  country  mills  and  elevators  and 
in  the  principal  trade  channels  totaled  a  little  over  60,000,000 
bushels  compared  with  nearly  84,000,000  bushels  last  year  and 
about  106,000,000  bushels  2  years  ago. 

The  large  Canadian  wheat  crop  last  year  has  passed  rapidly 
into  consuming  channels,  exports  for  the  first  11  months  of  the 
crop  year  amounting  to  304,000,000  bushels,  the  amount  available 
for  export  and  carry  over  during  the  remainder  of  the  crop  year 
being  estimated  at  about  34,000,000  bushels.  Since  the  late  open¬ 
ing  of  navigation  this  year  the  movement  has  been  very  rapid  and 
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exports  during  June  were  considerably  in  excess  of  the  same  period 
last  year.  Should  the  July  exports  be  equal  to  those  of  last  year, 
there  would  be  a  carry  over  into  the  new  crop  year  in  Canada  of 
between  15,Q'0,000  and  20,000,000  bushels  compared  with  26,000,000 
bushels  reported  at  the  1st  of  August,  1925.  About  43, 500, ’000* 
bushels  were  still  available  for  export  in  Argentina  at  the  1st  of 
July  and  nearly  10,000,000  bushels  in  Australia,  making  the  total, 
amount  available  for  export  and  carry  over  in  the  important  export¬ 
ing  countries  of  Canada,  Argentina  and  Australia  about  20,000,000 
to  25,000,000  bushels  smaller  than  last  year.  While  no  official 
estimates  are  available,  trade  reports  indicate  that  wheat  stocks 
in  Europe  are  .low,  but  at  the  1st  of  July  about  49,000,000  bushels 
were  on  ocean  passage  to  the  consuming  markets  compared  with  about 
42,000,000  bushels  July  1,  1925. 

Because  of  the  close  adjustment  between  available  supply  and 
the  market  requirements  this  year,  the  developments  of  the  United 
States  and  Canadian  spring  wheat  crops  will  be  a  very  important 
factor  in  the  wheat  market  situation  during  the  next  30  days.  Fur¬ 
ther  deterioration  has  occurred  in  the  spring  Wheat  Belt  in  the 
United  States  since  the  1st  of  July  .  Rainfall  has  been  mostly  of 
local  character  and  many  places  received  only  light  amounts.  Hot 
drying  winds  were  very  injurious  in  Montana  but  some  general  im¬ 
provement  took  place  during  the  month  in  North  and  South  Dakota  and 
in  Minnesata. 

The  new  crop  of  winter  wheat  has  been  moving  to  market  in 
large  quantities  and  mills  have  been  very  active  buyers.  North¬ 
western  mills  took  larger  amounts  of  high  grade  milling  wheat  from 
Kansas  and  local  and  interior  mills  were  also  in  the  market.  Ex¬ 
port  demand  was  rather  active  when  the  movement  of  the  new  crop 
began  but  bids  were  mostly  out  of  line  and  very  few  sales  were 
made  at  the  higher  price  level  reached  about  the  middle  of  the 
month.  The  light  exports  from  the  United  States  were  offset  by 
the  heavier  movement  from  Canada  and  a  relatively  large  movement 
from  Argentina  and  Australia. 

Rye 


The  rye  market  has  made  a  sharp  advance  in  price,  largely 
as  a  result  of  continued  unfavorable  crop  prospects.  Higher  wheat 
prices,  however,  have  also  been  a  strengthening  factor.  Harvest¬ 
ing  began  during  the  week  ending  July  17  in  Wisconsin  and  the  crop 
is  now  ready  for  cutting  in  many  sections  of  the  Northwest.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  poor  condition  in  the  Northwestern  States  many  fields 
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are  not  expected  to  be  cut.  For  the  United  States  as  a  whole  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  crop  July  1  was  estimated  at  66.7  per  cent  of  normal, 
which  would  indicate  a  production  of  about  39,660,000  bushels.  The  in¬ 
dicated  yield  is  the  lowest  on  record  since  1866  with  the  exception  of 
the  years  1885  to  1887.  Notwithstanding  the  prospective  short  crop, 
however,  the  rye  market  will  depend  materially  upon  the  foreign  supply. 

With  definite  information  on  the  German  rye  crop  lacking,  the 
outturn  of  the  world  crop  is  still  very  uncertain.  Germany  is  the 
world’s  largest  producer  outside  of  Russia  and,  with  Poland,  produces 
half  of  the  world  crop  outside  of  Russia.  Conditions  in  Germany  are 
above  average  although  not  so  good  as  last  year,  and  abandonment  of 
the  winter  rye  crop  this  year  was  considerably  greater  than  that  of 
last  season.  Unless  these  factors  should  be  offset  by  increased 
acreage,  it  seems  likely  that  the  German  crop  will  be  below7  that  of 
last  year.  Poland  forecasts  production  for  this  year  at  200,776,000 
bushels,  or  nearly  67,000,000  bushels  below  last  year's  crop.  In¬ 
creases  in  production  are  reported  in  some  of  the  minor  producing 
countries  but  these  are  not  sufficient  to  offset  the  decreases  re¬ 
ported  in  others. 

Corn 

Prospects  of  smaller  crops  of  feed  grains  had  a  strengthening 
influence  on  the  market  for  these  grains  and  prices  advanced  materi¬ 
ally  during  the  fore  part  of  July. 

A  corn  crop  about  8  per  cent  smaller  than  last  year  was  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  July  1  condition,  which  was  77.-9  per  cent  of  normal. 

The  condition  of  the  barley  crop  was  the  lowest  on  July  1  in  15  years, 
being  estimated  at  73.3  per  cent  of  normal.  An  oats  crop  about 
78,000,000  bushels  smaller  than  last  year  was  also  indicated  by  the 
July  1  estimate. 

The  uncertainty  as  to  the  coming  crop  and  continued  moderate 
receipts,  together  with  an  active  demand,  were  the  principal  strength¬ 
ening  factors  in  the  corn  market.  Light  offerings  of  old  crop  barley 
caused  a  firm  market  for  this  grain  and  all  desirable  offerings  in 
the  Central  Western  markets  were  readily  taken.  Stocks  of  old  oats 
are  fairly  large  and  demand  has  been  only  of  moderate  volume.  The 
higher  prices  of  other  grains  had  a  strengthening  influence  and  prices 
have  moved  upward  %  cent  per  bushel. 

G.  A.  Collier, 

Grain,  Hay  and  Feed  Market  News  Service,  B.  A.  E. 
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THE  FLAX  SITUATION 


The  flax  market  has  strengthened  materially  since  the  1st  of 
July  and  prices  of  spot  seed  at  Minneapolis  July  22  were  about  20 
cents  per  bushel  higher  than  at  the  1st  of  the  month.  Light  stocks, 
some  improvement  in  the  demand  for  oil,  and  prospects  of  a  smaller 
crop  than  last  year  have  been  the  principal  strengthening  factors. 

The  condition  of  the  flax  crop  July  1  was  only  73  per  cent  of 
normal  and  indicated  a  crop  of  about  20,000,000  bushels  compared  with 
22,000,000  bushels  produced  last  year.  The  acreage  is  about  5.6  per 
cent  below  that  harvested  last  year  and  the  indicated  yield  seems 
likely  to  be  about  16  per  cent  less  than  average  during  the  past  five 
years. 


Canadian  crop  conditions  at  the  first  of  the  month  were  also 
less  favorable  than  last  year  and  a  crop  of  8,419,000  bushels  was 
forecast  compared  with  9,297,000  bushels  produced  last  year.  This, 
together  with  the  probable  decrease  in  the  United  States  crop,  would 
make  a  reduction  of  nearly  3,000,000  bushels  in  the  .North  Ameriacn 
supply  of  flax  this  year. 

The  old  crop  of  flax  in  the  United  States  has  been  nearly  all 
marketed,  about  20,000,000  bushels  having  been  received  to  the  middle 
of  July  at  the  principal  markets.  At  the  first  of  the  month,  however, 
about  1-1/3  million  bushels  were  still  in  store  at  Minneapolis  and 
Duluth  and  about  3,000,000  bushels  were  in  store  in  the  principal 
Canadian  markets.  The  Argentine  1926  crop  of  flax  was  unusually 
large  and  this  has  been  a  weakening  factor  in  the  world  market  situa¬ 
tion.  The  Argentine  surplus,  estimated  at  around  70,000,000  bushels 
has  been  moving  rapidly,  however,  and  exports  for  the  crop  year  to 
the  1st  of  July  amounted  to  around  45,000,000  bushels,  about  11,000,000 
bushels  of  which  have  been  shipped  to  the  United  States.  There  was 
also  a  surplus  of  about  10,000,000  bushels  from  the  Indian  crop  which 
is  available  in  the  world  markets  and  of  which  about  2,000,000  bushels 
had  teen  shipped  to  the  middle  of  July. 

With  the  prospective  United  States  crop  only  about  half  of  the 
domestic  requirements,  the  surplus  in  Argentina  has  become  a  less  bur¬ 
densome  market  factor  and  prices  at  Buenos  Aires  have  also  made  moder¬ 
ate  advances.  Flax  for  August  shipment  was  quoted  July  17  at  that 
market  at  $1.86^-  and  seed  for  September  shipment  at  $1.88.  Cash  flax 
at  the  same  date  was  in  strong  demand  at  Minneapolis  and  No.  1  seed 
was  selling  at  around  $2.51  to  $2.52  per  bushel. 

G.  A.  Collier, 

Gtrain,  Hay  and  Feed  Market  News  Service,  B.  A.  E. 
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RESULTS  OF  THE  1926  LAMB  SURVEY 


An  increase  of  about  2,200,000  head,  or  10  per  cent,  in  the  size  of 
the  1926  lamb  crop  over  that  of  1925  is  shown  by  the  lamb  survey  made  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  This  increase  is  due  to  an  increase  of  2,350,000 
head  or  16  per  cent,  in  the  crop  of  the  western  lamb  States.  The  crop  in 
the  native  sheep  States  is  about  138,000  or  2  per  cent  smaller  than  that  of 

1925. 


The  smaller  size  of  the  native  lamb  crop  this  year  was  due  to  the  re¬ 
duced  percentage  of  lambs  saved,  since  the  estimated  number  of  breeding  e*es 
January  1,  1926,  was  3  per  cent  larger  than  January  1,  1925.  The  large  in¬ 
crease  in  the  western  States  was  due  both  to  an  increased  number  of  breeding 
ewes  over  5  per  cent,  and  a  ratio  of  lambs  saved  to  breeding  ewes  of  88  this 
year*  compared  to  79  last.  While  all  western  States  showed  an  increased  ratio 
of  lambs  saved  the  most  notable  increases  were  in  the  southwestern  States. 

The  number  of  ewe  lambs  being  kept  for  breeding  ewes  on  January  1,  1926, 
is  shown  as  about  5,750,000  head.  This  number  is  21  per  cent  of  the  number  oi 
breeding  ewes  over  1  year  old  at  that  date.  In  the  native  States  the  percent¬ 
age  is  19  and  in  the  western  22.  The  percentages  are  more  than  suf f icier t  for 
ordinary  replacement  of  breeding  ewes  and  indicate  a  continued  tendency  to  ex¬ 
pand  breeding  flocks. 


1 

Breeding  Ewes  over  1| 

Lambs  saved 

year  old,  Jan.l,  in 

per  100  ewes| 

State 

thousands 

1  yr.  old  &  | 

and 

Division 

j  1925 

1926 

over, Jan.  1 

|  1925  j 1926 

being  kept  for 
breeding,  Jan. 
1.  1926,  in 
thcusai-ds 


Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 
Oregon 
California 
South  Dakota 
Texas 


1,848 

2,151 

878 

1,575 

842 

1,804 

849 

i,835 

417 

1,462 

2,000 

468 

2,070 


2,071 
2 , 225 
921 
1,675 
884 
1,904 
936 
1,853 
442 
1,558 
2,060 


85.0 

82.0 

84.0 

60.0 

74.0 

78.0 

78.0 

90.0 

103.0 

85.0 

88.0 

82.0 


86.0 

85.0 

88.0 

82.0 

75.0 

90.0 

90.0 

102.0 

105.0 

92.0 

92.0 

84.0 


1,571 
1,763 
735 
945 
623 
1,407 
662 
1 , 652 
430 
1,243 
1,760 
383 


1,781 

1,891 

810 

1,373 

663 

1,714 

842 

1,890 

464 

1,433 

1,895 

418 


573 

535 

119 

427 

206 

376 

158 

339 

75 

390 

361 

112 


WESTERN  SHEEP  STATES  18 , 199 

NATIVE" SHEEP  STATES  7 , 784 


UNITED  STATES 


25,983 


2,079 

60.0 

82.0 

1,246 

1,705 

485 

19,105 

79.2 

88.3 

14,420 

16,879 

4,206 

8,029 

99.9 

95.2 

7,778 

7,640 

1,553 

_  27,134 

85.4 

90.3 

22,198 

24,519 

5,759 
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CONDITIONS  IN  COLORADO 


July  20th  still  finds  Colorado  in  about  the  same  gerneral  condition 
as  on  the  first  of  the  month,  about  three  points  above  the  ten-year  aver¬ 
age.  The  outlook  is  generally  the  best  that  has  prevailed  at  this  time  of 
year  for  a  number  of  years. 

While  spotted,  good  precipitation  occurred  in  most  sections  of  the 
State  during  June,  and  beneficial  rains  occurred  in  many  sections  thus  far 
during  July.  Irrigation  water  has  been  plentiful  under  all  irrigation  sys¬ 
tems,  both  for  direct  flow  and  reservoir  storage  supply.  Irrigated  crops 
are  generally  splendid,  except  where  damaged  by  hail.  More  than  the  usual 
amount  of  hail  has  occurred  thus  far  this  season.  It  was  particularly  de¬ 
structive  in  the  Arkansas  valley  about  the  middle  of  June.  Corn,  beans, 
grain  sorghums,  and  other  late  crops  are  making  excellent  progress. 

Temperatures  have  been  good  for  growing  crops  and  no  excessively  long 
hot  period.  Winter  wheat  is  being  harvested  in  practically  all  sections 
east  of  the  mountains.  The  crop  is  turning  .cut  gccd  quality,  though  not  as 
high  a  yield  as  expected.  Sugar  beets  are  farther  advanced  than  usual  for 
this  time  of  year,  and  the  crop  is  exceptionally  promising.  Potatoes  are 
doing  well  in  all  sections  except  the  early  potato  section  in  western  Colo¬ 
rado  where  the  crop  has  been  affected  badly  by  fusarium  and  ryhzoctonia. 

The  fruit  crops  of  the  State  all  have  prospect  of  gocd  production.  The  cherry 
crop  is  now  being  harvested,  and  some  loss  may  occur  account  of  lack  of  suffi¬ 
cient  pickers. 

Lettuce,  cabbage,  and  onions  are  doing  well,  and  the  harvest  is  well 
under  way.  The  cantaloupe  crop  of  the  Arkansas  valley  was  badly  damaged  by 
hail  the  middle  of  June;  most  of  the  injured  crop  was  replanted,  and  the  crop 
in  general  is  very  promising. 

Pastures  and  ranges  are  in  very  satisfactory  condition  and  all  livestock 
better  than  average  for  this  time  of  year.  A  good  calf  crop  is  in  prospect 
and  one  of  the  largest  lamb  crops  that  has  been  obtained  in  years.  Losses  during 
the  winter  were  light,  and  the  wool  crop  is  slightly  heavier  than  last  year. 
Financial  conditions  are  gradually  improving  though  not  satisfactory  for  re¬ 
stocking. 

W.  W.  Putnam, 

State  Statistician,  B.  A.  E. 
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SLOW  PROGRESS  WITH  THE  CROPS 

-  ...  cs  lllUlC'  i 

The  weather,  which  always  dominates  the  crop  situation,  has  been 
remarkably  perverse  this  season.  Two  months  ago  when  the  crops  were  get¬ 
ting  started  and  rain  was  badly  needed,  most  of  the  country  was  unduly 
dry.  During  the  past  three  weeks,  with  haying  and  early  harvest  going 
forward  and  sunshine  essential,  it  has  rained  most  of  the  time  over  much 
of  the  country.  In  consequence,  considerable  hay  and  some  grain  have 
spoiled  in  the  fields  and  the  harvest  has  been  under  a  discouraging  handi¬ 
cap.  Cotton  prospects  have  fallen  off  and  insect  enemies  have  flourished. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  rains  have  helped  corn  and  potatoes  and,  in  some 
areas,  spring  wheat. 

The  winter  wheat  crop  is  made  and  no  small  part  of  it  already  mar¬ 
keted.  In  the  Wheat  Belt  proper  it  is  a  fine  crop.  The  country-wide 
average  yield  was  17.1  bushels  per  acre,  the  highest  since  1914  and  the  grain 
is  of  splendid  weight  and  quality.  The  winter  Wheat  Belt  is  blessed  with 
what  it  appears  to  regard- as  a  season  of  prosperity.  Spring  wheat,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  a  spotted  and  generally  disappointing  crop,  due  to  the  earl¬ 
ier  drought.  Corn  prospects  have  improved  with  the  recent  rains  but  will 
hardly  make  an  average  crop  even  though  frost  holds  off  until  late.  Hay 
is  a  short  crop,  as  a  whole,  and  old  stocks  are  light.  Oats  are  about  an 
average  crop  but  stocks  of  old  oats  on  farms  are  unusually  large.  Fruit 
is  a  heavy  crop.  Cotton  condition  deteriorated  during  last  month;  the  late¬ 
ness  of  the  spring,  the  recent  rainy  weather,  and  insect  ravages  have  all 
worked  against  the  crop,  though  the  forecasts  are  still  for  15  million  bales 
or  more. 

The  land  is  being  fitted  now  and  seeding  begun  for  another  crop  of  winter 
wheat.  The  reported  intention  of  farmers  is  to  sow  14  per  cent  more  acreage 
to  wheat  than  last  fall.  If  these  intentions  are  carried  out  it  will  mean  about 
45  million  acres  in  winter  wheat,  which  would  exceed  the  annual  average  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  or  post-war  period.  The  contemplated  increases  in  certain  lead¬ 
ing  wheat  States  are  Texas  15  per  cent  larger  acreage  than  last  fall, 

Oklahoma  12  per  cent,  Kansas  4  per  cent,  Nebraska  8  per  cent,  Missouri  60 
per  cent,  Illinois  34  per  cent,  Washington  46  per  cent.  If  the  sowings  are 
increased  as  intended  and  average  abandonment  should  occur  this  winter,  it 
would  leave  for  harvest  about  7  per  cent  larger  acreage  than  was  harvested 
this  summer. 

The  outlook  for  the  livestock  industries  continues  favorable.  That 
fact  coupled  with  a  prospect  of  fairly  well  balanced  food  and  feed  crop 
production  appear  to  offer  encouraging  evidence  for  this  season's  outcome. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  recent  general  turn  of  prices  has  been  against  the 
farmer.  The  index  of  the  purchasing  power  of  farm  products,  in  terms  of 
non-agricul tural  commodities,  dropped  two  points  last  month,  standing  at 
85  per  cent  of  pre-war  parity. 
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KEY  REGIONS  AT  A  GLANCE 


THE  EAST  -  Suffered  from  cloudy,  rainy  weather.  Late  haying  held 
up.  oat  harvest  delayed  and  considerable  hay,  oats,  and  wheat  damaged  or 
spoiled.  Corn  and  potatoes  grown  rapidly.  Fruit  a  heavy  crop.  Dairy 
situation  continues  favorable  on  market  milk  and  with  fair  spread  between 
milk  and  feed  prices;  cows  rather  high  in  price. 


THE  SOUTH  -  Cotton  progressing  slowly  with  favorable  rains  in  east, 
too  much  rain  in  some  central  areas,  and  rain  needed  in  portions  of  Texas. 
Widespread  reports  of  some  insect  damage.  Picking  going  forward  in  more 
southern  territory.  Other  crops  doing  fairly  well.  Citrus  fruit  develop 
ing  well.  Rice  harvest  in  progress. 


CORN  BELT  -  All  field  work  badly  handicapped  by  rainy  weather.  Some 
loss  of  hay  and  oats  and  of  wheat  in  shock.  Corn  benefited  by  rams  but 
must  have  late  season  to  mature  in  most  areas;  down  in  places  from  storms. 
Fall  plowing  in  progress  and  wheat  seeding  begun. 


WHEAT  BELT  -  Winter  wheat  territory  in  south  generally  showing  the 
evidences  of  a  prosperous  season.  Sowing  of  the  new  crop  under  way  with 
reported  intentions  to  increase  the  acreage  substantially  over  last  fal  . 
Spring  wheat  crop  in  north  more  of  a  disappointment;  harvest  delayed  seme 
what  by  rains.  Flax  harvest  in  progress. 


RANGE  COUNTRY  -  Low  ranges  generally  in  only  fair  condition  but 
higher  ranges  are  furnishing  ample  feed.  Cattle  and  sheep  being  shipped. 
Stocks  remaining  on  range  in  generally  good  condition.  Very  dry  m  Nevada 
and  in  sections  of  south.  On  the  whole,  feed  crops  as  well  as  sugar  beets 
fruit,  and  other  irrigated  crops  are  rated  as  good. 


PACIFIC  COAST  -  Weather  favorable  with  much  needed  rains  in  north. 
Excellent  yields  of  wheat  in  north  and  seeding  under  way  for  the  new  crop. 
Oregon  harvesting  apples  and  pears,  drying  prunes,  etc.  Harvesting  sugar 
beets,  beans,  cotton,  fruit  and  beginning  rice  in  south.  Citrus  fruits  good. 
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THE  TREND  OF  CROP  PRODUCTION 


Winter  wheat,  bu. 

Spring  wheat,  bu. 

All  wheat,  bu. 

Corn,  bu. 

Oats,  bu. 

Flaxseed,  bu. 

Cotton,  bales 
Rice,  bu. 

Potatoes  white,  bu. 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu. 
Tobacco,  lbs. 

Hay,  all,  tons 
Apples,  total,  bu. 

Apples,  commercial,  bbls. 
Peaches,  bu. 


1913 

Production 

5-Year  Av. 
1921-1925 
Production 

Millions 

Millions 

523 

549 

240 

253 

763 

802 

2,447 

2,849 

1,122 

1,327 

18 

17.8 

14.1 

11.5 

25.7 

36 

332 

396 

59 

84 

954 

1,290 

64 

90 

145 

170 

— 

30.1 

— 

47 

1925 

Production 

1926 

Aug.  1  Forecast 

Millions 

Millions 

396 

626 

271 

213 

666 

839 

2,905 

2,577 

1,512 

1,311 

22 

19 

16.1 

15.2* 

34 

40.5 

326 

346 

62 

73 

1,374 

1,203 

87 

78 

172 

219 

33 

39.6 

47 

64 

Total  acreage  in  21  cultivated  crops  about  2  per  cent  above  that  har¬ 
vested  last  year. 

Composite  crop  condition  on  August  1  was  95.8  or  4.2  per  cent  below 
their  10-year  average  condition  on  that  date. 


* 


Forecast  as  of  August  16. 


AVERAGE  PRICES  OF  FARM  PRODUCTS  RECEIVED  BY  PRODUCERS 


August  15,  1926. 


Actual  prices  received  by  producers  at  local  farm  markets  as  reported 
to  the  Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates  of  this  Bureau.  Average  of 
reports  covering  the  United  States,  weighted  according  to  relative  importance 
of  district  and  State. 


5-Yr .  Av. 
Aug.  1909 
July, 1914 


Cotton,  per  lb.  0  12.4 

Corn,  per  bu.  0  64.2 

Wheat,  per  bu.  0  88.4 

Hay,  per  ton.  $  11.87 

Potatoes,  per  bu.  0  69.7 

Oats,  per  bu.  0  39.9 

Beef  cattle,  per  100  lbs.  $  5.22 

Hogs,  per  100  lbs.  $  7.23 

Eggs,  per  dozen  0  21.5 

Butter,  per  lb.  0  25.5 

Butterfat,  per  lb.  0 - 

Wool,  per  lb.  0  17.7 

Veal  calves,  per  100  lbs.  $  6.75 

Lambs,  per  100  lbs.  $  5.91 

Horses  $142.00 


August 


Average 

Aug. 

July 

Aug. 

1910-1914 

1925 

1926 

1926 

12.3 

23.4 

15.4 

16.1 

70.9 

106.5 

71.5 

79.5 

89.5 

150 . 4 

127.7 

125.1 

11.35 

12.25 

12.96 

13.04 

84.0 

155.4 

176.6 

140.5 

40.9 

40.7 

37.7 

37.9 

5.08 

6.58 

6.46 

6.29 

7.30 

12.19 

12.69 

11.66 

18.2 

30.0 

25.7 

26.4 

23.8 

40.0 

39.1 

39.0 

— 

41.3 

38.6 

38.6 

17.5 

38.1 

31.9 

31.9 

6.59 

8.80 

9.47 

9.54 

5.51 

11.80 

11.52 

11.12 

143.00 

80.00 

82.00 

80.00 

Farm  prices  of  corn  advanced  about  11  per  cent  from  July  15  to  August 
15,  while  the  price  of  hogs  dropped  about  8  per  cent.  With  July  15  farm 
prices  the  price  of  100  pounds  of  hogs  was  equivalent  to  the  price  of  nearly 
18  bushels  of  corn,  whale  on  August  15  this  ratio  was  reduced  to  less  than 
15  bushels  of  corn,  which  is  the  lowest  since  November  of  1925.  The  farm 
price  of  potatoes  dropped  nearly  20  per  cent. 

With  the  farm  products  listed  above,  only  one  crop,  hay,  and  one  live¬ 
stock  item,  veal  calves,  show  any  price  gain  over  August  a  year  ago. 


With  the  above  farm  products  only  4  are  159  per  cent  of  the  price  dur¬ 
ing  the  pre-war  period  of  1909  to  1914.  (The  level  of  wholesale  prices  of 
non-agricultural  products  was  159  per  cent  of  the  pre-war  level  for  July.) 
The  farm  prices  of  the  4  farm  products  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  the  pre¬ 
war  average  is  as  follows:  hogs  161  per  cent,  wool  179,  lambs  188,  and  pota¬ 
toes  202  per  cent. 


PRICE  INDEXES  FOR  JULY,  1926. 


Farm  products  figures  from  this  Bureau;  commodity  groups  from 
Eureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  (latter  shown  to  nearest  whole  number). 
Shows  year  ago  and  latest  available  month: 

Farm  Products 


(Prices  at  the  farm;  Aug.  1909  -  July,  1914  =  100) 


July 

June 

July 

Month 

1925 

1926 

1926 

Trend 

Cotton 

189 

130 

124 

Lower 

Corn 

163 

107 

111 

Higher 

Wheat 

159 

157 

144 

Lower 

Hay 

105 

109 

109 

Unchanged 

Potatoes 

180 

273 

251 

Lower 

Beef  cattle 

126 

126 

124 

Lower 

Hogs 

166 

177 

175 

Lower 

Eggs 

130 

120 

120 

Unchanged 

Butter 

154 

155 

153 

Lower 

Wool 

221 

176 

179 

.  Higher 

Commodity  Groups 

(Wholesale  Prices; 

1910  ~  1914 

=  100)  1/ 

■ 

July 

June 

July 

Month 

1925 

1926 

1926 

Trend 

Farm  products 

162 

144 

141 

Lower 

Food,  etc. 

156 

156 

153 

Lower 

Cloths  &  clothing 

192 

179 

177 

Lower 

Fuel  &  lighting 

200 

208 

205 

Lower 

Metal  and  met.  products 

135 

134 

135 

Higher 

Building  materials 

175 

176 

177 

Higher 

Chemicals,  etc. 

132 

130 

129 

Lower 

House-furnishing  goods 

175 

167 

167 

Unchanged 

ALL  COMMODITIES 

163 

155 

153 

Lower 

1/  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  index  numbers  converted 'to  1910-1914  base. 


RELATIVE  PURCHASING  POWER 


(At  July,  1926,  Farm  Prices) 
Aug.  1909  -  July,  1914  =  100 


Of  a  unit  of: 


In  terms  of: 

Cotton 

Corn 

Wheat 

Hay 

Potatoes 

All  commodities 

81 

73 

94 

71 

163 

Cloths,  etc. 

70 

63 

82 

62 

142 

Fuel,  etc. 

60 

54 

70 

53 

122 

Metals,  etc. 

92 

82 

107 

81 

185 

Bldg,  materials 

70 

63 

82 

62 

142 

House-furnishing  goods 

75 

67 

87 

66 

150 

Beef 

cattle 

Hogs 

Eggs 

Butter 

Wool 

All  commodities 

81 

114 

78 

100 

117 

Cloths,  etc, 

70 

99 

68 

87 

101 

Fuel,  etc. 

60 

85 

58 

75 

87 

Metals,  etc. 

92 

130 

88 

113 

132 

Bldg,  materials 

70 

99 

68 

87 

101 

House-furnishing  goods 

75 

105 

72 

92 

108 

The  indicated  exchange  position  of  corn,  hogs,  and  wool  improved  during 
July.  Cotton,  wheat  and  potatoes  declined  in  relative  purchasing  power.  Hay, 
beef  cattle  and  butter  remained  unchanged. 


The  general  index  of  purchasing  power  of  farm  products  in  terms  of  non- 
agricultural  commodities  declined  two  points  from  previous  month  and  stood  at 
85,  the  five  pre-war  years  being  considered  as  100. 
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GENERAL  BUSINESS  INDICATORS 
RELATED  TO  AGRICULTURE 


1925 

1926 

1926 

Month ' s 

July 

June 

July 

Trend 

PRODUCTION 

Pig  iron  daily  (Thou,  tons) 

86 

108 

104 

Decrease 

Bituminous  coal  (Million  tons) 

40 

42 

43 

Increase 

Steel  ingots  (Thou,  long  tons). 

3,084 

3,751 

3,651 

Decrease 

CONSUMPTION 

Cotton  by  mills  (Thou,  bales) 

484 

519 

461 

Decrease 

Unfilled  orders  Steel  Corp.  (Thou.  T.) 

3,539 

3,479 

3,603 

Increase 

Building  contracts  (Million  dollars) 

441 

471 

443 

Decrease 

Hogs  slaughtered  (Thousands) 

1,804 

2,087 

1,873 

Decrease 

Cattle  "  " 

1,252 

1,217 

1,168 

Decrease 

Sheep  "  " 

939 

998 

912 

Decrease 

MOVEMENTS 

Bank  clearing  (N.Y. )  (Billion  dollars) 

23 

24 

24 

Same 

Car  loadings  (Thousands) 

4,945 

4,112 

5,245 

Increase 

Mail  order  sales  (Million  dollars) 

28 

35 

32 

Decrease 

Employees,  N.  Y.  State  Factories  (Thou.) 

486 

496 

486 

Decrease 

Av.  price  25  indus.  stocks  (Dollars) 

149 

156 

162 

Increase 

Interest  rate  (4-6  mo.  paper,  N.  Y. ) 

3.93 

3.88 

3.95 

Increase 

Retail  Food  price  Index  (Dept.  Labor)* 

160 

160 

157 

Lower 

Wholesale  Price  Index  (Dept.  Labor)* 

160 

152 

151 

Lower 

Movement  of  the  crops  has  begun  to  stimulate  railway  activity  and  trade 
in  some  directions.  Industrial  production  appears  to  have  eased  down  slightly, 
however.  A  few  signs  of  unemployment  begin  to  show  up.  The  general  price  level 
has  declined  somewhat.  In  general,  business  continues  good  and  industrial  condi 
tions  are  those  of  prosperity  and  confidence. 


Data  on  this  page,  excepting  livestock 
slaughter  and  price  indexes,  are  from  the 
"Survey  of  Current  Business",  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce. 
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NEW  INDEX  OF  GENERAL  TREND  OF  PRICES 
On  Five-Year  Base,  August,  1909  -  July,  1914  =  100 


Year 

Index  numbers  of  farm  prices 

Wholesale 

Relative 

and 

Prices  of 

purchasing 

Month 

Cotton 

Non-Agri- 

power  of 

Meat 

Dairy  & 

and 

l 

All 

cultural 

Farmer's 

Fruits  and 

Ani- 

Poultry 

Cotton- 

Unclas- 

Groups 

Commodi- 

Product 

Grains 

Vegetables 

mals 

Products 

seed 

sified 

30  Items 

ties  1/ 

2/ 

1910 

104 

91 

103 

101 

113 

102 

103 

102 

101 

1911 

96 

106 

87 

95 

101 

103 

95 

96 

99 

1912 

106 

110 

95 

103 

87 

106 

99 

100 

99 

1913 

92 

92 

108 

100 

97 

94 

100 

105 

9C 

1914 

103 

100 

112 

101 

85 

95 

102 

97 

105 

1915 

120 

83 

104 

99 

78 

95 

100 

101 

99 

1916 

126 

123 

120 

106 

119 

100 

117 

138 

85 

1917 

217 

202 

173 

133 

187 

130 

176 

182 

97 

1918 

226 

162 

202 

160 

245 

157 

200 

188 

107 

1919 

231 

189 

206 

182 

247 

162 

209 

199 

105 

1920 

231 

249 

173 

197 

248 

152 

205 

241 

85 

1921 

112 

148 

108 

151 

101 

90 

116 

167 

69 

1922 

105 

152 

113 

135 

156 

94 

124 

168 

74 

1923 

114 

136 

106 

147 

216 

109 

135 

171 

79 

1924 

129 

124 

109 

137 

211 

100 

134 

162 

83 

1925 

156 

160 

139 

143 

177 

92 

147 

165 

89 

1925 

Jan. 

172 

122 

123 

154 

182 

94 

146 

165 

88 

Feb. 

178 

131 

126 

142 

183 

96 

146 

167 

88 

Mar. 

172 

138 

145 

134 

195 

94 

151 

165 

91 

Apr. 

152 

146 

146 

...  131 

189 

94 

147 

162 

90 

May. 

159 

162 

139 

132 

184 

87 

146 

161 

90 

June 

164 

184 

139 

132 

183 

86 

148 

163 

91 

July 

152 

178 

148 

134 

186 

88 

149 

164 

91 

Aug. 

157 

178 

149 

139 

186 

96 

152 

164 

93 

Sept. 

148 

142 

143 

141 

178 

90 

144 

163 

88 

Oct. 

135 

152 

141 

154 

171 

90 

143 

164 

87 

Nov. 

138 

194 

136 

162 

144 

95 

|  144 

166 

87 

Dec. 

140 

194 

136 

163 

139 

92 

143 

165 

87 

1926 

Jan. 

143 

214 

140 

153 

138 

87 

143 

165 

87 

Feb. 

140 

218 

146 

144 

142 

87 

143 

164 

87 

Mar. 

133 

220 

147 

137 

133 

85 

140 

162 

87 

Apr. 

131 

253 

146 

133 

135 

83 

140 

160 

88 

May 

131 

240 

148 

131 

130 

82 

139 

160 

87 

June 

130 

216 

154 

130 

132 

81 

139 

160 

87 

July 

125 

195 

152 

131 

126 

81 

135 

159 

85 

1/  Computed  by  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  from  wholesale  prices  of  all  commodities 
except  those  from  United  States  farms.  1910-1914  =  100.  2/  The  value  of  a  unit  of 

the  farmer's  product  in  exchange  for  non-agricultural  products  at  wholesale  prices, 
compared  with  pre-war  values.  Obtained  by  dividing  index  of  all  groups  (30  items) 
by  the  index  of  the  wholesale  prices  of  non-agricultural  products. 
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THE  TREND  OF  MOVEMENT  TO  MARKET 


Figures  show  wheat,  corn,  hogs,  cattle,  sheep  receipts  at  primary 
markets;  butter  receipts  at  five  markets,  compiled  by  this  bureau.  All 
figures  given  to  nearest  thousand,  that  is,  three  ciphers  omitted. 


Month 

WHEAT 

Receipts 

Th .  bu . 

CORN 

Receipts 
Th.  bu. 

HOGS 
Receipts 
Thousand  s 

CATTLE 

Receipts 

Thousands 

SHEEP 

Receipts 

Thousands 

BUTTER 
Receipts 
Th.  lbs. 

1920 

Total 

332,314 

210,33, 

42,121 

22,197 

23,538 

402,755 

1921 

ii 

435,606 

340,908 

41,101 

19,787 

24,168 

468,150 

1922 

m 

413,106 

378,598 

44,068 

23,218 

22,364 

526,714 

1923 

it 

386,430 

271,858 

55,330 

23,211 

22. 025 

545,380 

1924 

it 

482,007 

278,719 

55,414 

23,695 

22,201 

587,477 

1925 

ii 

346,381 

223,604 

43,929 

24,067 

22,100 

574,489 

1920 

July 

27,728 

19,735 

2,811 

1,671 

2,034 

58,871 

1921 

ii 

59,700 

17,949 

2,727 

1,343 

1,776 

78,361 

1922 

it 

41,019 

22,475 

2,980 

1,710 

1,677 

64,938 

1923 

?! 

36,435 

18,515 

4,181 

1,903 

1,661 

63,694 

1924 

ii 

39,911 

18,453 

4,091 

1,798 

1,672 

77,706 

1925 

Jan. 

23,247 

35,820 

6,105 

1,869 

1,467 

37,781 

n 

Feb. 

18,493 

20,833 

4,558 

1,530 

1,388 

35,181 

ii 

Mar. 

16,925 

23,868 

3,528 

1,860 

1,504 

40,725 

it 

Apr. 

10,023 

9,810 

3,247 

1,827 

1,541 

42,141 

it 

May. 

17,896 

11,935 

3,283 

1,737 

1,689 

56,838 

ii 

June 

20,465 

17,381 

3,507 

1,746 

1,603 

74,171 

ii 

July 

37,919 

9,662 

2,798 

1,970 

1,699 

69,970 

ii 

Aug. 

41,928 

17,488 

2,549 

2,245 

2,064 

57,556 

ii 

Sept . 

57,756 

12,889 

2,741 

2,157 

2,627 

45,005 

ii 

Oct. 

34,111 

12,187 

3,390 

2,789 

3,198 

43,467 

ii 

Nov. 

33,948 

19,144 

3,844 

2,282 

1,712 

35,455 

ii 

Dec. 

33,670 

32,587 

4,380 

2,056 

1,608 

36,199 

1926 

Jan. 

19,076 

28,268 

4,304 

1,840 

1,548 

39,424 

ii 

Feb. 

15,923 

25,718 

3,372 

1,551 

1,486 

39,507 

it 

Mar. 

15,052 

20,080 

3,579 

1,811 

1,695 

46,077 

ii 

Apr. 

13,458 

12,589 

3,135 

1,711 

1,502 

45,501 

ii 

May 

15,260 

11,972 

3,037 

1,894 

1,717 

54,464 

If 

June 

18,505 

23,912 

3,143 

1,871 

1,913 

75,931 

M 

July 

68,200 

13,353 

2,854 

1,821 

1,739 

68,393 

Movement  of  new  wheat  during  July  heaviest  in  years. 


Market  receipts  of  hogs  slightly  above  last  year;  cattle  and  butter 
slightly  below  last  year;  sheep  and  lambs  relatively  heavy. 


THE  TREND  OF  EXPORT  MOVEMENT 


Compiled  from 

the  Department  of  Commerce  reports  by  Division 

of  Statistical 

Research  of  this  Bureau. 

_ M 

WHEAT  1/ 

BACON** 

COTTON# 

Month 

including 

TOBACCO 

HAMS  AND 

LARD 

TOTAL* 

running 

flour 

SHOULDERS 

MEATS 

bales 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Bushels 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Bales 

1920 

Total 

311,601 

467',  662 

821,922 

612,250 

1,043,500 

6,111 

1921 

II 

359,021 

515,353 

647,680 

868,942 

786,280 

6,385 

1922 

it 

235,307 

430,908 

631,452 

766,950 

733,832 

6,015 

1923 

II 

175,190 

474,500 

828,890 

1,035,382 

958,472 

5,224 

1924 

ii 

241,454 

546,555 

637,980 

944,095 

729,832 

6,653 

1925 

ii 

138,786 

468,469 

467,459 

688,829 

547,361 

8,362 

1920 

July 

35,136 

42,057 

39,908 

47,061 

57,971 

208 

1921 

II 

30,661 

53,156 

75,958 

83,329 

90,838 

595 

1922 

it 

19,308 

32,319 

59,252 

66,058 

67,886 

364 

1923 

ii 

12,999 

44,105 

64,264 

69,478 

74,127 

168 

1924 

ii 

7,758 

32,521 

53,769 

86,788 

60,275 

203 

1925 

January 

13,126 

35,448 

56,169 

78,440 

55,705 

1,052 

n 

February 

11,800 

23,806 

48,041 

60,363 

55,438 

792 

ft 

March 

16,480 

32,477 

53,853 

63,281 

62,158 

708 

ii 

April 

12,912 

30,519 

33,413 

44,447 

39,303 

440 

ti 

May 

13,114 

22,415 

33,475 

71,135 

38,977 

314 

ti 

June 

10,922 

27,460 

39,690 

59,799 

45,398 

211 

it 

July 

8,932 

39,037 

35,472 

49,414 

40,990 

198 

11 

August 

12,007 

34,890 

31,770 

45,740 

38,250 

313 

.  .  . » 

vv 

September  13,152 

50,677 

32,900 

62,646 

40,230 

750 

If 

October 

9,113 

52,211 

30,706 

44,745 

37,071 

1,414 

II 

November 

8,796 

51,154 

31,693 

39,979 

37,304 

1,196 

ft 

December 

8,437 

68,375 

40,277 

68,840 

46,537 

974 

1926 

January 

5,587 

46,891 

46,654 

76,670 

53,833 

735 

n 

February 

4,742 

47,147 

37,187 

65,356 

45,292 

545 

ii 

March 

7,039 

36,167 

34,133 

64,259 

40,641 

512 

If 

April 

6,452 

43,388 

31,410 

63,160 

37,947 

506 

IV 

May 

12,558 

27,431 

30,104 

58,154 

35,197 

412 

II 

June 

11,210 

30,762 

23,861 

56,482 

29,959 

339 

VI 

July 

19,811 

29,760 

22,457 

45,879 

28,221 

356 

*  Includes  fresh,  canned  and  pickled  b9ef, 
bacon,  hams  and  shoulders;  fresh,  canned, 
and  pickled  pork;  fresh  mutton  and  lamb. 

**  Includes  Cumberland  and  Wiltshire  sides. 

#  Excludes  linters. 

1/  7<heat  flour  is  converted  on  a  basis  of 
4.7  bushels  grain  equal  1  barrel  of  flour. 


COLD  STORAGE  SITUATION 


August  1  holdings  (Shows  nearest  million,  six  figures  omitted): 


Commodity 

5-Year  Average 

Year  Ago 

Month  Ago 

August  1,  1926 

Creamery  butter,  lbs. 

106 

109 

87 

131 

American  cheese,  lbs. 

55 

67 

54 

74 

Case  eggs,  cases 

9, 513* 

10,024* 

9,133* 

9,834* 

Total  poultry,  lbs. 

36 

54 

37 

36 

Total  beef,  lbs. 

55 

50 

49 

46 

Total  pork,  lbs. 

751 

669 

602 

638 

Lard,  lbs. 

155 

146 

121 

152 

Lamb  &  mutton,  lbs. 

3,283* 

1,349* 

1,871* 

1,808* 

Total  meats,  lbs. 

878 

790 

706 

743 

Dairy  products  moved  into  storage  in  volume  during  July  and  stocks  are 
heavier  than  average. 

Eggs  also  moved  into  storage  at  a  slightly  faster  rate  than  average 
but  stocks  are  still  somewhat  below  last  year. 

Perk  products  increased  slightly  in  storage,  contrary  to  the  usual 
seasonal  tendency,  and  are  not  far  from  last  year's  volume.  However,  the 
stock  of  meat  in  storage  remains  considerably  below  average. 


* 


Thousands,  or  three  figures  omitted. 
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THE  DAIRY  SITUATION 


Despite  the  fact  that  the  flush  season  is  past,  production  still  re¬ 
mains  an  important  factor  in  the  dairy  situation,  more  so  perhaps  because 
of  the  uncertainty  as  to  what  the  next  few  months,  developments  may  be.  The 
unfavorable  effects  of  hot  weather  during  July  were  clearly  reflected  in 
the  lighter  receipts  of  both  butter  and  cheese  at  important  wholesale  mar¬ 
kets,  and  this  condition  extended  into  August.  As  will  be  remembered,  pro¬ 
duction  earlier  in  the  season  exceeded  that  of  1925,  but  in  June  the  shrink¬ 
age  in  milk  flow  became  evident,  and  now  there  is  doubt  as  to  what  the  final 
results  for  the  year  will  be.  This  much  is  true,  however,  that  looking  back 
over  several  years,  butter  production  this  year  and  last  has  not  maintained 
the  pace  which  had  previously  been  set.  Nor  is  such  a  tendency  confined  to 
butter  alone,  for  cheese  has  also  fallen  far  behind  previous  records  of 
yearly  increases. 

Referring  to  butter  in  particular,  holdings  in  cold  storage  are  com¬ 
manding  some  attention.  August  1  stocks  were  131,109,000  pounds,  a  surplus 
of  22,000,000  pounds  over  August  1,  1925.  These  holdings  have  been  further 
added  to  during  August,  and  while  the  increase  will  probably  not  exceed  half 
of  last  year's  August  increase,  there  nevertheless  will  be  a  very  substantial 
surplus  on  September  1.  Only  a  small  decrease  in  fall  and  winter  production 
would  be  required  to  offset  this  reserve.  Another  matter  of  interest  for 
which  no  definite  explanation  is  forthcoming  is  the  apparent  lighter  trade 
output  at  wholesale  markets  during  July.  Lighter  receipts  than  during  June 
and  a  heavier  movement  into  storage  indicate  that  less  butter  moved  into 
trade  channels  at  these  markets.  This  may  have  been  due  in  part  to  more 
direct  shipping  to  smaller  markets  by  creameries  or  to  the  fact  that  with 
lighter  production,  less  surplus  butter  has  reached  the  big  markets.  The 
price  situation  does  not  sugget  that  lighter  consumptive  demand  should  be 
the  cause. 

Butter  prices  have  followed  a  steady  course  ever  since  the  first  of 
May,  with  a  range  between  high  and  low  since  then  up  to  this  writing 
(August  26  )  of  but  3f  cents.  While  there  is  a  general  feeling  among  the 
trade  that  the  market  is  in  good  shape  and  that  higher  prices  might  be 
justified,  there  is  still  enough  sentiment  the  other  way  to  have  prevented 
advances.  Both  July  and  August  prices  averaged  approximately  2j  cents 
below  last  year's  averages  for  these  months.  Cheese  prices  have  made  some 
substantial  gains  since  the  first  of  August,  but  still  remain  below  those 
of  a  year  ago.  These  recent  gains,  together  with  sharp  declines  which  oc¬ 
curred  during  August  of  last  year,  place  1925  and  1926  cheese  prices  in 
closer  relation  to  each  other  than  they  have  been  since  F’eoruary.  August 
prices  for  fluid  milk  do  not  show  much  change,  except  here  and  there  where 
slight  advances  have  occurred. 

L.  M.  Davis, 

Division  of  Dairy  and  Poultry  Products,  B.  A.  E. 
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DAILY  SITUATION 


(Thousand  lbs.,  i.e.,  000  omitted) 
BUTTER  SUMMARY 


JULY 

JANUARY 

-  JULY,  INCLUSIVE 

1926 

1925 

%  Change 

1926 

1925 

%  Change 

Production  (1) 

Creamery 

155,574 

158,920 

-  2.1 

828,960 

835,315 

-  0.8 

Farm 

67,918 

69,089 

-  1.7 

357,454 

363,617 

-  1.7 

Total  butter 

223,492 

228,009 

-  2.0 

1,186,414 

1,198,932 

o 

■ — i 

l 

Net  exports 

455 

19 

— 

616  Im. 

1,760 

Im.  — 

In  Storage  (1st) 

86,897 

63,687 

— 

52,785 

65,694 

— — 

In  Storage  (end) 

131,109 

109,075 

— 

131,109 

109,075 

— 

Trade  Output 

178,825 

182,602 

-  2.1 

1,108,706 

1,157,311 

-  4.2 

Milk  Equivalent 

3,755,325  3, 

834,642 

-  2.1 

23,282,826 

24,303,531 

-  4.2 

Receipts  4  mkts 

78,381 

80,111 

-  2.2 

421,242 

406,072 

+  3.7 

CHEESE  SUMMARY 

Production  (2) 

52,462 

54,085 

-  3.01 

269,718 

268,196 

+  0.6 

Net  imports 

4,778 

4,107 

— 

31,218 

25,440 

— 

In  Storage 

68,771 

61,992 

— 

j  76,649 

67,558 

— 

In  Storage  (end) 

89,951 

83,568 

— 

89,951 

83,568 

— 

Trade  output 

36,060 

36,616 

-  1.5 

287,634 

277,626 

+  3.6 

Milk  Equivalent 

360,600 

366,160 

-  1.5 

2,876,340 

2,776,260 

.+  3.6 

Rec'ts  Wisconsin 

warehouses 

32,789 

36,005 

-  8.9 

171,086 

167,427 

+  2.2 

CONDENSED  AND  EVAPORATED  MILK  SUMMARY 

Production  (3) 

181,485 

191,238 

-  5.1 

1,081,165 

1, 140 , 854 

-  5.2 

Net  exports 

9,119 

15,731 

— 

71,096 

86,414 

— 

In  Mfgrs'  hands 

(1st) 

228,156 

187,636 

— 

156,272 

123,428 

— 

In  Mfgrs'  hands 

(end) 

241,981 

194,865 

— 

241,981 

194,865 

Trade  output 

158,541 

168,278 

-  5.7 

924,360 

983,003 

-  5.9 

Milk  Equivalent 

396,352 

420,695 

-  5.7 

2,310,900 

2,457,508 

-  5.9 

- - 

TOTAL  MILK  EQUIVALENT  -  BUTTER,  CHEESE  AND  CONDENSED  MILK 

Production 

5,671,665  5, 

807,134 

-  2.3 

30,314,787 

30,711,667 

-  1.2 

Trade  output 

4,512,277  4,621,497 

-  2.3 

28 , 470 , 066 

29,537,299 

-  3.6 

DRY  MILK 

- - - : 

Skim  milk  (Stock  Aug.l)  11,433 

4,892 

— 

1/1/26  -  4,399  1/1/25 

6,735 

Dry  milk  (net) 

10  In. 

110 

Em .  — 

] , 324  Im 

337  Im. 

— 

(1)  Estimated  from  Receipts  on  4  principal  markets. 

(2)  Estimated  from  Receipts  at  Wisconsin  Warehouses. 

(3)  Compiled  from  special  reports  to  this  Bureau.  T.  R.  Pirtle, 

Division  of  Dairy  and  Poultry  Products.,  B.  A.  E. 
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THE  EGG  AND  POULTRY  SITUATION 


During  August  the  egg  market  has  displayed  quite  a  firm  tone  on  the 
fanciest  grades  of  eggs  which  have  been  in  limited  supply  owing  to  heat 
defects.  Prices  on  goods  of  this  character  have  advanced  until  they  are  on 
a  parity  with  corresponding  prices  of  last  year  although  at  the  beginning 
of  the  month  they  were  several  cents  lower.  On  the  ordinary  run  of  current 
receipts,  however,  prices  have  shown  only  small  advances  and  are  still 
slightly  below  last  year's  levels.  Receipts  continue  to  decrease  but  have 
not  shown  as  much  shrinkage  as  some  members  of  the  trade  anticipated. 

The  egg  storage  season  has,  of  course,  drawn  to  a  close.  Stocks  of 
shell  eggs  on  August  1  were  only  190,000  cases  less  than  last  year,  while 
holdings  of  frozen  eggs  were  some  9,000,000  pounds  heavier.  For  all 
practical  purposes,  therefore,  the  holdings  are  as  large  as  last  year  when 
eggs  failed  to  move  at  a  profit  to  storers.  The  prices  at  which  the  eggs 
were  stored,  while  lower  than  a  year  ago,  were  too  high  in  the  opinion  of 
many  in  the  trade,  and  it  appears  that  the  average  season's  selling  price 
for  storage  eggs  will  have  to  be  as  great  or  greater  than  last  year  to 
clear  the  stocks  at  a  profit.  Out-of-storage  movement  in  August  has  been 
more  favorable  than  in  1925,  and  this  has  added  some  confidence  to  the 
storage  egg  situation  which  has  been  reflected  by  the  fairly  well  sustained 
December  future  option.  , 

Receipts  of  fresh  killed  poultry  have  been  running  moderately  ahead 
of  last  year,  but  current  consumption  and  diversions  to  cold  storage  have 
been  sufficient  to  keep  the  market  about  steady  most  of  the  time.  The  pro¬ 
portion  of  chickens  in  the  current  arrivals  is  increasing,  especially  the 
larger  sizes,  and  these  are  finding  a  more  difficult  sale. 

Stocks  of  poultry  in  the  freezers  on  August  1  were  about  18,000,000 
pounds  less  than  the  same  date  in  1925.  In  no  class  is  there  a  particularly 
burdensome  supply  on  hand,  but  out-of-storage  movement  is  slow  and  it  is 
difficult  to  move  stock  readily  without  making  concessions.  Buyers  of  the 
frozen  poultry  have  been  taking  supplies  on  a  hand-to-mouth  basis  and  prices 
have  declined  under  the  pressure  to  sell,  especially  on  chickens,  in  antici¬ 
pation  of  still  lower  prices  as  the  supply  of  fresh  dressed  stocks  becomes 
more  plentiful.  Turkeys  are  in  lighter  supply  than  for  several  years  past, 
but  are  selling  rather  slowly  on  account  of  the  high  prices  prevailing. 

Live  poultry  has  been  in  plentiful  supply  to  care  for  the  rather 
slow  demand  at  this  season  due  to  the  hot  weather  and  to  many  consumers 
being  out  of  town  on  vacation.  A  strike  of  unloaders  at  New  York  at  the 
opening  of  the  month  caused  a  backing  up  of  several  days,  supplies  at  that 
point.  While  an  effort  was  made  to  work  these  out  gradually,  supplies  for 
the  next  week  were  too  heavy  for  current  needs,  and  prices  declined.  Later 
in  the  month  the  situation  improved  and  both  chickens  and  fowls  sold  to 
better  advantage. 


Rob  R.  Slocum, 

Division  of  Dairy  and  Poultry  Products,  B.  A.  E. 
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POULTRY  AND  EGG  SITUATION 
(Thousands,  i.  e.,  OOO  omitted) 
Stocks  in  Storage  August  1  -  United  States 


: 

Shell  eggs 
(Cases) 

Frozen  eggs 
(Pounds) 

Dressed  poultry 
(Pounds) 

1926 

9,834 

51,765 

35,770 

1925 

10,024 

42,8.' 5 

53,558 

Change 

-  190 

+  8,910 

-  17,788 

Per  cent 

-  1.9 

+  20.8 

33.2 

%  change 

from  5  yr.av.  +  3.4 

+  52.2 

0.8 

Imports  and  Exports  of  Poultry  and  Eggs  Jan.  1  -  July  31,  1926 


Imports 

1926 

1925 

Exports  1926 

1925 

Shell  eggs  (Dozens) 

141 

473 

17,888 

15,179 

Whole  eggs,  dried  (Lbs) 

390 

530 

Whole  eggs,  frozen  " 

4,847 

4,665 

Yolks,  dried  (Lbs.) 

1,633 

1,663 

Yolks,  frozen  " 

2,171 

3,088 

r 

1/ 

293 

1/  184 

Egg  albumen,  dried  (Lbs.) 

1,511 

1,603 

— 

Egg  albumen,  frozen,  prepared 

or  preserved  (Lbs.) 

1,761 

1,116  j 

Live  poultry,  (Lbs.) 

403 

94 

381 

456 

Dressed  poultry,  (Lbs.) 

2,727 

981 

1  2/ 

2,997 

2/  4,786 

Poultry  prepared  in  any  manner (Lbs ) 284 

266 

— 

— 

1/  Includes  all  forms  of  frozen  and  dried  eggs. 


2/  Includes  game. 

Receipts  and  Apparent  Trade  Output  at  Four  Markets 

EGGS  (Cases) 

JULY 

JAN.  1  -  JULY  31 

Receipts  Net  Storage  App.  Trade 

Receipts  Net  Storage  App.  Trade 

Movement  Output 

Movement  Output 

1926  1,309  +  349  960  10,985  +  2,861  8,124 

1925  1,242  +  295  947  11,256  +  3,246  8,010 


Change  +  67  +  13  -  271  +  114 

Per  cent  +  5.4  +  1.4  -  2.4  +  1.4 


Receipts  and  Apparent  Trade  Output  at  Four  Markets  -  Dressed  Poultry  (Lbs) 


r 

JULY 

JAN 

.1  -  J  U  L 

Y  3  1 

Receipts 

Net  Storage 
Movement 

App.  Trade 
output 

Receipts 

Net  Storage 
Movement 

App.  Trade 
Output 

1926 

20 , 724 

-  1,195 

21,919 

134,044 

-  49,378 

183,422 

1925 

17,676 

-  4,432 

22,108 

126,669 

-53,034 

179,703 

Change 

+  3,048 

189 

+  7,375 

+  3,719 

Per  cent 

+  17.2 

.9 

+  5.8 

+  2.1 

- 
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BIG  TRUCK  AND  FRUIT  YEAR 


While  crops  in  general  may  not  be  quite  up  to  average,  fruits 
and  vegetables  at  least  are  doing  their  full  share.  Combined  shipment 
totals  have  caught  up  with  and  passed  the  figures  of  last  season,  owing 
to  heavy  midsummer  movement  of  peaches,  raej.ons  and  other  fruits.  The 
supply  of  vegetables  has  been  about  as  usual  and  seems  not  likely  to 
gain  much,  relatively. 

The  net  gain  over  last  season's  shipments  up  to  September  was 
wholly  in  the  fruits  and  this  may  continue  distinctly  a  fruit  year. 

Last  season,  various  fruit  crops  ranged  from  about  average  to  somewhat 
above.  This  year  the  indicated  commercial  production  now  seems  likely 
to  exceed  all  records.  Dry  weather  later  may  cut  size  and  yield. 
Excessive  rainfall  may  favor  reported  beginnings  of  scab,  decay  and 
sooty  blotch.  There  is  still  the  usual  danger  of  loss  by  windstorms 
and  freezing,  but  a  large  crop,  of  good  quality,  is  taken  pretty  much 
for  granted  by  this  time.  There  is  some  anxiety  about  market  disposal 
and  concerning  the  supply  of  suitable  cars  for  moving  the  fruit  crop, 
also  for  potatoes,  if  these  should  repeat  the  great  market  activity  of 
last  fall  and  winter.  Plainly,  nothing  but  the  good  fruit  will  pay  to 
ship  this  season. 

Apples 

A  market  crop  of  apples  possibly  one-third  greater  than  the 
average,  offers  a  task  in  salesmanship.  Percentages  of  gain  in  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  crop  during  midsummer  was  a  little  greater  in  the  Eastern 
and  Central  States  than  in  the  boxed  apple  region  but  the  crop  appears 
large  in  all  the  principal  fruit  sections.  Quality  is  good  thus  far. 
There  is  some  scab  in  eastern  sections,  but  most  of  the  season  was  too 
dry  for  development  of  much  disease. 

Early  apples  have  been  selling  low  in  city  markets,  at  25  cents 
to  $1.50  a  bushel.  Late  apples  started  slightly  under  last  year's  open¬ 
ing  figures,  with  a  few  advance  sales  reported  unofficially  at  $3.50- 
$4.50  a  barrel  in  the  southern  part  of  the  apple  region.  Northwestern 
Jonathans  have  been  selling  at  shipping  points  at  $1-$1.5Q  per  box  for 
best  grade  and  medium  to  large  sizes,  and  \,he  range  has  been  about  25 
per  cent  under  that  of  last  season. 

Probably  demand  will  be  active,  because  when  prices  start  low 
the  public  is  likely  to  buy  freely  and  keep  it  up  through  the  season. 

A  good  export  demand  is  anticipated,  although  there  is  still  consider¬ 
able  labor  trouble  and  unemployment  in  Europe.  First  shipments,  con¬ 
sisting  of  early  varieties,  brought  rather  high  prices. 

Pears 

The  pear  situation  attracts  more  attention  than  usual  because 
of  the  size  of  the  crop.  Production  is  about  double  the  average  of 
recent  seasons.  There  are  probably  not  so  many  Eastern  Kieffers  as 
last  year.  The  greater  part  of  the  increased  pear  production  is  in 
the  Pacific  Coast  region. 


Exports  last  year  were  nearly  l-g-  million  bushels  and  amounted 
to  7  or  8  per  cent  of  the  crop.  The  extent  of  the  foreign  trade  this 
year  is  doubtful,  because  early  reports  indicate  that  Europe  has  a 
larger  crop  of  home-grown  pears  and  may  not  require  as  much  American 
fruit  as  was  sold  abroad  last  season. 

PEACHES 

The  peach  supply  usually  reaches  a  second  period  of  heavy  volume 
in  September.  The  late  shipping  States  have  more  than  doubled  the 
estimated  production  of  last  season.  The  crop  is  abundant  in  New  York, 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  also  in  the  Middle  West,  particularly  in 
Illinois,  Michigan  and  Missouri.  Shippers  have  made  unusual  efforts 
to  secure  wide  distribution  of  the  peach  shipments  and  to  increase  the 
uses  o:  the  fruit  in  the  manufacture  of  by-prcducts.  Leading  varieties 
during  the  height  of  supply  sold  at  about  one-half  the  price  level  of  a 
year  ago. 

GRAPES 

Shipments  of  western  grapes  are  likely  to  depend  on  demand  rather 
than  supply.  Even  after  making  more  raisins  than  usual,  the  quantity 
available  for  shipment  may  perhaps  reach  75,000  cars.  Eastern  grapes 
promise  a  much  larger  crop  than  last  season;  the  total  grape  production 
may  be  fully  20  per  cent  above  the  average.  Prices  range  below  those  of 
last  season. 

ORANGES 

According  to  reports  of  summer  conditions,  the  orange  crop  in 
both  the  principle  producing  regions  will  be  greater  than  average  and 
shipments  may  again  exceed  60,000  cars,  assuming  that  conditions  do  not 
change  much  from  now  until  harvest.  Possibly  there  may  be  some  little 
added  demand  for  export.  It  is  reported  an  after  effect  of  the  spray 
residue  trouble  with  apples  in  British  markets  was  to  increase  the 
sale  of  other  fruits. 

POTATOES 

Current  supplies  of  potatoes  have  been  cut  down  from  a  heavy 
midsummer  volume  to  about  the  average  of  year  around  consumption. 

Rather  low  prices  and  less  than  average  crops  in  several  midseason 
shipping  sections  tend  to  check  the  present  output.  Production  of 
early  and  intermediate  potatoes  has  been  midway  between  the  drought 
shortage  of  last  season  and  the  heavy  crop  of  two  years  ago;  likewise 
the  price. 

The  late  potato  States,  as  a  group,  were  reported  not  doing 
much  better  than  last  year,  particularly  in  the  section  from  Nebraska 
northward,  including  the  Dakotas  and  the  northern  Great  Lakes  region 
where  the  drought  was  severe.  Latest  potato  production  figures  avail¬ 
able  show  about  three  bushels  per  capita,  which  is  a  fraction  above 
the  still  lighter  crop  of  last  season.  The  main  crop,  in  general,  is 
a  week  or  two  late  and  the  rains  coming  since  the  reports  were  sent 
in  must  have  done  some  good,  where  not  excessive.  Further  developments 
of  a  freakish  season  are  awaited  with  some  concern.  Growers  of  second 
crop  potatoes,  planted  in  July  and  August  from  New  Jersey,  southward, 
expect  market  conditions  to  favor  them  again  this  season.  Canada  awaits 
a  potato  crop  a  little  better  than  last  year  but  still  below  average 
yield. 
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Sweet  potatoes  show  a  fair  increase  over  last  season's  short 
crop  but  indicated  general  production  is  still  well  below  average. 

Much  of  the  shortage  is  in  the  States  which  consume  most  of  their 
crops.  On  the  other  hand,  such  leading  shipping  States  as  Tennessee, 
Virginia,  Maryland,  Delaware  and  New  Jersey  expect  a  crop  10  per  cent 
above  the  5-year  average.  As  these  States  supplied  more  than  half 
the  carlots  last  year,  there  is  no  special  indication  of  shortage  in 
the  market  supply  of  sweet  potatoes. 

CABBAGE 

Late  cabbage  acreage  and  yield  are  a  little  larger  than  last 
year  but  less  than  average  of  the  past  three  years.  The  present  con¬ 
ditions  promise  only  a  little  more  than  last  year,  both  of  the  common 
and  storage  types  of  cabbage,  but  possibly  there  will  be  more  competi¬ 
tion  from  the  South  in. winter  markets.  Cabbage  shipments  gradually  in¬ 
crease  through  September  to  the  highest  point  in  October. 

LETTUCE 

Lettuce  has  become  a  truck  crop  of  first  rank,  shipping  possibly 
about  40,000  cars  this  season  and  exceeding  the  carlot  shipment  of  any 
other  vegetable  except  potatoes.  The  present  feature  is  the  doubling 
of  acreage  in  Arizona,  which  shipped  2,700  cars  last  season,  beginning 
in  October.  Increases  in  fall  lettuce  acreage  in  California  and  Idaho 
and  the  considerable  acreage  in  New  Jersey  and  other  Eastern  sections 
indicate  unusually  heavy  output. 

CELERY 

Another  leafy  crop  showing  gains  in  production  is  celery,  which 
is  reported  10  per  cent  above  recent  acreage,  including  heavy  increase 
in  New  York,  besides  a  40  or  50  per  cent  gain  of  the  fall  crop  in 
California. 

ONIONS 

Gains  in  late  onion  acreage  have  been  10  per  cent,  but  indicated 
lighter  yield  per  acre  brings  expectations  down  to  nearer  an  average 
output  -  perhaps  two  thousand  cars  more  than  last  season.  Condition 
was  fair  to  good  at  last  accounts.  Several  leading  main  crop  States 
reach  height  of  movement  in  September. 

FIELD  BEANS 

Conditions  once  more  favor  the  bean  consumer.  Nearly  as  many 
beans  were  planted  as  last  season.  The  output  may  be  a  record  breaker 
unless  there  is  a  return  of  the  unfavorable  harvest  weather,  which  made 
more  than  half  the  crop  in  some  Eastern  sections  unfit  for  market  last 
season.  Not  many  years  ago  the  East  seemed  ready  to  yield  the  bean¬ 
growing  industry  to  the  Pacific  Coast  and  Mountain  regions.  This  year 
New  York  seems  to  be  coming  back  with  8  per  cent  of  the  total  acreage. 
Michigan  has  double  the  acreage  of  California,  and  the  3  States,  with 
13  million  acres,  have  about  two-thirds  of  the  field  bean  plantings. 

The  market  situation  is  affected  by  imports  but  is  otherwise  favorable, 
the  old  crop  supply  having  been  quite  well  cleaned  up. 

G.  B.  Fiske, 

Division  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  B.  A.  E. 
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THE  BEEF  CATTLE  OUTLOOK 


Numbers  of  breeding  stock,  of  cattle  on  feed,  and  of  young 
stock,  seem  to  be  materially  lower  than  for  several  years.  Continued 
heavy  marketings  have  cut  into  supplies  of  cattle,  and  material  reduc¬ 
tions  in  market  movements  seem  likely  during  the  next  year  or  so.  It 
seems  probable  that  cattle  prices  will  show  an  upward  trend  over  the 
next  two  or  three  years.  Both  cattle  feeders  and  range  men  should 
realize  higher  prices  for  their  products  within  the  next  18  months. 
Present  prices,  however,  are  at  practically  the  pre-war  level,  so  even 
a  considerable  advance  might  occur  before  cattle  prices  would  be  on  a 
parity  with  the  things  the  stockman  has  to  buy. 

Supply  Situation 


The  disposition  of  the  beef  cattlemen  for  several  years  past 
has  been  to  liquidate  holdings  and  reduce  production.  Market  prices 
and  bank  commitments  prevented  ranchmen  from  materially  reducing  their 
stocks  for  some  time  after  the  1920  break  but,  during  the  last  three  or 
four  years,  marked  reductions  in  the  number  of  steers  accompanied  by 
less  rapid  reductions  in  the  number  of  cows  have  taken  place.  Receipts 
of  range  cattle  at  important  markets  in  1925  were  the  heaviest  in  five 
years. 

Slaughter  of  cows  and  heifers  has  been  increasing  at  an  average 
rate  of  something  like  10  per  cent  per  year  since  1921  and  the  number 
slaughtered  during  the  first  6  months  of  1926  was  the  largest  for  any 
corresponding  period  since  1918,  indicating  that  further  reductions  in 
breeding  stock  are  taking  place.  The  number  of  steers  slaughtered  an¬ 
nually  has  increased  slowly  but  steadily  since  1921,  due  partly  to  an 
increasing  rate  of  turn-over  and  partly  to  the  reduction  of  reserve  on 
farms  and  ranges.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  present  numbers  of  breed¬ 
ing  cows  are  sufficient  to  long  maintain  the  present  high  rate  of  slaugh¬ 
ter. 

SUPPLIES  FOR  NEXT  18  MONTHS:  It  seems  probable  that  the  market 
supplies  of  cattle  for  the  remainder  of  1926  and  for  1927  will  be 
smaller  than  in  several  years.  Movements  of  cattle  and  calves  from  mar¬ 
ket  to  feed  lots  during  the  first  six  months  of  1926  were  6  per  cent 
less  than  a  year  earlier,  while  marketings  were  1  per  cent  greater  and 
slaughter  3  per  cent  greater  than  in  1925.  Although  feed  lots  are  far 
from  empty  the  number  of  fed  cattle  yet  to  be  marketed  this  fall  appears 
to  be  somewhat  less  than  in  the  fall  of  1925.  Receipts  of  cattle  and 
calves  at  all  markets  during  July  this  year  were  8  per  cent  less  than  a 

.. 
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year  previous,  and  similar  receipts  at  12  markets  during  the  first 
two  weeks  of  August  show  a  decrease  of  22  per  cent.  Stocker  and 
feeder  shipments  in  July  fell  off  18  per  cent  compared  with  last  year, 
and  such  movements  from  12  markets  decreased  42  per  cent  during  the 
first  half  of  August.  The  best  information  from  the  range  States  in¬ 
dicates  a  considerably  lighter  run  of  grass  cattle  during  the  next 
three  months  than  a  year  ago. 

In  the  Southwest,  there  are  lighter  supplies  of  cattle  avail¬ 
able  for  marketing  than  a  year  ago.  The  supply  of  two  year  old  steers 
is  considerably  below  that  of  a  year  ago.  when  unusual  numbers  were  on 
hand  because  of  the  drought  in  1924  and  1925,  which  prevented  putting 
them  into  condition  for  sale  earlier.  Also,  many  1924  calves  went  as 
vealers  on  account  of  the  same  drought,  reducing  the  present  number  of 
steers.  The  low  calf  crop  in  this  region  in  1925,  high  death  losses, 
and  close  marketings  of  calves  last  fall,  has  reduced  the  number  of 
yearling  steers  to  well  below  those  of  a  year  ago.  However,  the  1926 
calf  crop  in  this  region  was  generally  good,  and  the  number  of  calves 
to  be  offered  from  the  Southwest  this  fall  will  probably  compare  very 
favorably  with  the  past  three  years.  The  exceptionally  good  range  and 
forage  conditions  and  generally  improved  financial  situation  have 
placed  southwestern  cattlemen  in  a  position  where  they  would  not  be 

forced  to  sell  on  an  unfavorable  market. 

'  ! 

In  the  northern  Great  Plains  region  certain  areas  recently  have 
suffered  severely  from  drought.  These  areas  sent  large  numbers  of 
cattle  to  market  during  the  fall  of  1925.  Although  unusually  large 
numbers  from  these  districts  have  already  been  marketed  this  year  it 
seems  certain  the  total  will  not  be  any  larger  this  year  than  last. 

Numbers  in  these  areas  have  already  been  so  reduced  that  light  move¬ 
ments  may  be  expected  next  year,  and  there  is  a  possibility  that  the 
cattlemen  in  that  region  will  become  active  buyers  whenever  the  trend 

of  cattle  prices  indicates  that  such  action  is  warrented. 

• 

With  a  material  reduction  in  the  number  of  range  cattle  to  be 
sold  this  fall  indicated,  and  the  price  conditions  such  as  to  discourage 
feeders,  the  number  of  cattle  put  on  feed  may  be  smaller  than  last 
year.  This  is  likely  to  result  in  light  supplies  of  fed  cattle  to  be 
marketed  next  spring  and  summer. 

The  full  extent  of  the  reductions  of  beef  cattle  that  have  been 
taking  place  should  be  apparent  by  the  autumn  of  1927.  Barring  drought 
on  the  range  or  unexpected  financial  disturbances,  there  are  likely  to 
be  fewer  cattle  marketed  at  that  time,  and  with  reduced  numbers  of  cat¬ 
tle  on  the  range,  in  feed  lots,  and  consequently  at  market  centers  op¬ 
timistic  sentiment  might  prompt  restocking  which  would  further  reduce 
market  supplies. 
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DEMAND  FOR  FEEDER  CATTLE:  The  margin  between  the  present  price 
of  fed  cattle  and  feeder  cattle  is  exceptionally  narrow.  In  July  heavy 
steers  sold  only  about  $2  above  the  comparable  grades  of  feeders,  whereas 
a  year  earlier  the  margin  was  nearly  $5,  while  on  good  light-weight 
steers  the  July  margin  was  only  about  $2.50  above  feeders,  as  compared 
to  about  $5  a  year  earlier.  Present  prospects  indicate  a  corn  crop  in 
the  North  Central  States  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  approximately  16 
per  cent  short  of  last  year  and  in  the  North  Central  States  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  approximately  26  per  cent  less  than  last  year.  How¬ 
ever,  there  will  be  a  heavy  carryover  of  old  corn  in  the  whole  region, 
and  the  number  of  hogs  is  still  low. 

In  contrast  with  a  year  ago  light  weight  steers  have  been  more 
pro. ’table  than  heavier  ones.  If  feeders  respond  to  this  situation  as 
they  have  usually  done  in  the  past,  there  will  be  a  better  demand  for 
lightweight  than  f'r  heavyweight  feeders  this  fall  and  the  present  un¬ 
favorable  position  of  heavy  fed  steers  may  be  reversed  next  summer. 
Feeders  should  remember  that  it  is  the  prices  which  will  prevail  for  fed 
steers  next  year,  and  not  the  present  prices,  which  will  determine  their 


margins 


Price  Outlook 


Fed  cattle  prices  averaged  lower  during  the  summer  of  1926  than 
for  several  years  past,  being  only  slightly  higher  than  in  1921.  For 
this  fall  and  winter,  the  probable  lighter  marketings  may  be  offset  to 
some  extent  by  a  slightly  lower  demand  for  beef  and  by  a  hesitancy  to 
buy  feeders.  If  cattle  receipts  this  fall  run  as  much  below  last  year 
as  seems  likely,  prices  of  fed  cattle  this  fall  and  winter  should  show 
substantial  advances  over  the  present  levels. 

Prospects  for  fair  supplies  of  corn,  only  a  slight  increase  in 
the  number  of  hogs  to  be  fed,  and  a  decrease  in  cattle  available  for 
feeding  will  tend  to  maintain  the  price  of  feeders  on  a  level  slightly 
higher  than  that  which  prevailed  in  the  fall  of  1925.  Lighter  weight 
cattle  in  feed  lots  will  enable  feeders  to  distribute  market  supplies 
over  a  longer  period  and  in  accordance  with  the  movement  of  prices. 
Together  with  the  reduced  supplies,  this  may  result  in  higher  fed  cat¬ 
tle  prices  during  the  coming  winter  and  the  spring  of  1927  than  a  year 
earlier.  Heavy  fed  cattle  will  top  the  summer  market  next  year  if  feed¬ 
ers  swing  too  heavily  to  light  cattle  this  fall  and  winter.  In  the  fall 
of  1927  range  cattle  prices  probably  will  show  a  marked  effect  of  the  re¬ 
duction  in  numbers  that  has  taken  place  and  should  average  higher  than 
for  several  years  past. 


CONDITIONS  IN  COLORADO 


Agricultural  conditions  in  Colorado  on  August  20  are  still  in  about 
the  same  high  position  as  on  the  first  of  the  month,  4  points  above  the  10- 
year  average.  The  agricultural  outlook  is  generally  the  best  that  has  pre¬ 
vailed  at  this  time  for  a  number  of  years. 

Some  sections  have  had  almost  daily  rains  during  a  portion  of  the 
early  part  of  the  month,  but  generally,  precipitation  has  been  spotted  and 
comparatively  limited.  Irrigation  water  continues  plentiful  under  all  irri¬ 
gation  systems,  with  reservoir  supplies  ample  to  meet  all  requirements  this 
season.  Irrigated  crops  are  generally  in  splendid  condition  except  where 
damaged  by  hail.  During  the  early  part  of  the  season,  in  June  and  July,  hail 
storms  were  more  frequent  than  usual,  and  particularly  caused  extensive  inju¬ 
ries  to  crops  in  the  Arkansas  Valley  and  certain  sections  of  northern  Colorado. 

Temperatures  have  been  favorable  for  all  growing  crops  with  no  excess¬ 
ively  long  hot  periods,  though  the  eastern  portions  of  the  State  suffered  a 
few  days  of  excessively  hot  winds,  reducing  the  prospects  for  the  corn  crop  in 
that  section  of  the  State.  The  winter  wheat  is  practically  all  harvested  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  higher  altitudes.  The  crop  turned  out  about  as  expected,  estimated 
as  averaging  about  14  bushels  to  the  acre.  Except  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
State,  corn  is  doing  well  but  is  a  little  late  and  may  have  to  hurry  to  mature. 

Sugar  beets  are  well  advanced  and  promise  a  heavy  crop.  Beans  promise  an  excel¬ 

lent  crop  in  most  sections  of  the  State.  Potatoes  are  fair  but  thus  far  not 
promising  the  high  production  of  a  year  ago.  The  early  crop  was  badly  affected 
by  hot  rainy  weather  which  developed  fusarium  and  rhyzoctonia. 

The  fruit  crops  of  the  State  still  maintain  their  high  prospects  of  a 

month  ago.  The  harvesting  of  cherries  is  about  half  completed,  and  the  harvest¬ 

ing  of  peaches  and  pears  is  well  under  way.  There  has  been  some  loss  in  cher¬ 
ries  account  of  insufficient  pickers. 

The  early  lettuce  deal  is  about  completed  and  did  not  turn  out  as  well 
as  expected  account  of  unfavorable  weather  conditions  at  harvest  time.  The 
late  crop  is  doing  well  and  is  quite  promising.  Cabbage  and  onions  are  making 
good  crops  though  the  latter  are  not  as  good  as  a  year  ago  due  to  some  damage 
from  thrips.  Prices  are  exceedingly  disappointing  for  both  cabbage  and  onions, 
the  early  crop  of  cabbage  only  bringing  about  20  to  35  cents  per  hundred. 

The  harvesting  of  the  cantaloupe  crop  in  the  Arkansas  Valley  is  well 
under  way,  of  good  quality,  and  starting  out  with  fair  prices.  A  good  crop 
is  in  prospect. 

Pastures,  ranges  and  hay  are  in  very  satisfactory  condition,  above 
average,  and  all  livestock  better  for  this  time  of  year.  Nearly  all  sheep 
and  cattle  are  on  the  higher  ranges  at  this  time.  Few  summer  losses  are  re¬ 
ported.  Financial  conditions  have  slightly  improved,  though  still  considered 
unsatisfactory  by  cattlemen.  Very  little  contracting  thus  far  of  lambs  for 
fall  delivery,  around  10  cents  seems  to  be  the  indicated  price  level. 

W.  W..  Putnam, 

State  Statistician,  B.  A.  E. 
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FAIRLY  GOOD  CROPS  -  PRICES  NOT  SO  GOOD 


It  is  now  safe  to  say  that  the  three  great  feed  crops,  corn, 
oats,  and  hay,  will  be  reasonably  ample  but  they  are  not  large  crops. 

The  late  rains,  while  undoubtedly  adding  to  the  corn  crop,  have  kept 
it  green  so  that  there  is  a  possibility  of  considerable  soft  corn  even 
though  frost  holds  off  until  late.  The  dairy  regions  are  favored  with 
an  ample  crop  for  silage,  The  rains  were  a  damage  to  oats,  much  grain 
being  ruined  in  shock  and  the  harvest  being  generally  handicapped. 

Certain  valleys  in  the  Corn  Belt  have  experienced  disastrous  floods 
during  the  past  month. 

Of  four  chief  money  crops,  three  -  cotton,  wheat,  and  fruit  - 
are  apparently  large  enough  to  depress  prices  somewhat,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  low  yield  of  spring  wheat.  Potatoes,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
neither  a  large  acreage  nor  have  early  diggings  turned  out  very  good 
yields  so  that  prices  remain  relatively  strong. 

The  Cotton  Belt  is  harvesting  the  largest  acreage  in  its  his¬ 
tory.  Ever  since  the  short  crop  of  1921  stimulated  the  price,  cotton 
growers  have  been  increasing  the  acreage.  The  crop  increased  each 
year  up  to  more  than  16  million  bales  last  year  which  was  double  the 
output  of  1921,  Still  the  price  staged  at  a  stimulating  level.  The 
Cotton  Belt  has  had  three  relatively  prosperous  years.  This  fall  the 
probable  supply  of  cotton  appears  large  enough  so  that  the  price  has 
declined  materially.  This  drop  in  the  price  of  cotton  is  reducing  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  South  below  recent  years  and  casts  a  shadow 
over  the  nation-wide  picture  of  agricultural  returns. 

The  fall  in  price  of  cotton  coupled  with  that  in  fruits  and 
wheat,  etc.,  have  brought  the  general  index  of  purchasing  power  of 
farm  products  down  from  93  in  August  last  year  to  82  this  August. 

While  the  whole  price  level  has  been  falling  farm  products  have  fallen 
faster.  Last  year  it  was  the  unbalance  between  livestock  and  feed  sup¬ 
plies  which  most  disturbed  the  farmers'  price  structure  but  with  this 
fairly  well  corrected  the  great  cash  crops  are  now  the  ones  to  encounter 
difficulties.  The  problem  of  restoring  an  equilibrium  in  exchange  re¬ 
lations  as  between  agriculture  and  the  rest  of  the  community  is  evidently 
not  yet  settled. 


KEY  REGIONS  AT  A  GLANCE 


THE  EAST  -  Much  rainy  weather.  Damaged  oats  and  handicapped  work. 
Benefited  corn  and  potatoes.  Silage  generally  ample.  Apple  growers  dis¬ 
couraged  over  low  prices.  Dairy  situation  continues  favorable.  General 
tone  of  region  about  like  last  fall. 


THE  SOUTH  -  Cotton  damaged  in  certain  Gulf  areas  and  southern 
Florida  citrus  fruit  crop  ruined  by  recent  storm.  Cotton  picking  gener¬ 
ally  going  forward  at  fair  rate.  Labor  rather  scarce  in  west.  Consider¬ 
able  insect  damage.  General  sentiment  grows  less  optimistic  as  price  of 
cotton  falls. 


CORN  BELT  -  Great  deal  of  rain.  Floods  in  Iowa  and  Indiana.  Some 
corn  damaged  in  lowlands  but  greatest  effect  of  rainy  weather  in  keeping 
corn  green  and  delaying  maturity.  Also  considerable  damage  to  oats  in  shock. 
If  frost  holds  off  another  week  or  two  general  expectation  is  for  an  average 
corn  crop.  Cattle  feeders  not  optimistic.  Hog  producers  apparently  still 
regard  their  position  as  favorable. 


WHEAT  BELT  -  Finishing  up  spring  '..heat  harvest.  Crop  disappointing. 
Seeding  of  new  winter  wheat  crop  well  along  with  conditions  favorable  ex¬ 
cept  for  rains  in  eastern  belt  and  dry  spots  in  western  Nebraska  and  Kansas. 
General  sentiment  one  of  optimism  in  winter  wheat  States  but  much  less  so 
up  in  spring  wheat  States. 


RANGE  COUNTRY  -  Some  unfavorable  storms  and  cold  waves  in  north. 
Ranges  and  stock  in  good  condition,  on  the  wThole.  Range  curing  well  in 
Wyoming  and  Colorado.  Cattle  moving  eastward  and  shipments  of  sheep 
heavy.  Harvest  of  irrigated  crops  going  forward.  General  tone  of  region 
reflects  fairly  good  season. 


PACIFIC  COAST  -  Weather  generally  favorable  and  harvest  of  late 
fruits  and  field  crops  well  along.  Seeding  of  fall  grains  practically 
finished  in  north.  Threshing  rice,  picking  cotton,  digging  sugar  beets, 
etc.,  in  south.  General  sentiment  fairly  optimistic. 
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THE  TREND  OF  CROP  PRODUCTION 


1913 

Production 

5-Year  Av. 

1921-1925 

Production 

1925 

Production 

1926 

September  1  Forecast 

Millions 

Millions 

Millions 

Millions 

Winter  wheat,  bu. 

523 

549 

396 

626 

Spring  wheat,  bu. 

240 

253 

271 

212 

All  wheat,  bu. 

763 

802 

666 

839 

Corn,  bu. 

2,447 

2,849 

2,905 

2,698 

Oats,  bu. 

1,122 

1,327 

1,512 

1,264 

Flaxseed,  bu. 

18 

17.8 

22 

19 

Cotton,  bales 

14.1 

11.5 

16.1 

15.8 

Rice,  bu. 

25.7 

36 

34 

39 

Potatoes  white,  bu. 

332 

396 

326 

352 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu. 

59 

84 

62 

79 

Tobacco,  lbs. 

954 

1,290 

1,374 

1,306 

Hay,  all,  tons 

64 

90 

87 

79 

Apples,  total,  bu. 

145 

170 

172 

242 

Apples,  commercial,  bbls. 

— — 

30.1 

33 

42 

Peaches,  bu. 

— 

47 

47 

66 

Total  acreage  in  21 
last  year. 

cultivated 

crops  about  2 

per  cent  above 

that  harvested 

Composite  crop  condition  on  September  1  had  improved  about  2  per  cent  over 
month  previous  but  was  about  2  per  cent  below  the  10-year  average  conditions  on  that 
date . 


* 


Forecast  as  of  September  16. 
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AVERAGE  PRICES  OF  FARM  PRODUCTS  RECEIVED  BY  PRODUCERS 

September  15,  1926. 


Actual  prices  received  by  producers  at  local  farm  markets  as  reported 
to  the  Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates  of  this  Bureau.  Average  of 
reports  covering  the  United  States,  weighted  according  to  relative  importance 
of  district  and  State. 


5-Y  r .  Av . 

September 

• 

Aug.  1909- 

Average 

Sept . 

Aug. 

Sept . 

July, 1914 

1910-1914 

1925 

1926 

1926 

Cotton,  per  lb. 

0  12.4 

12.2 

22.5 

16.1 

16.8 

Corn,  per  bu. 

0  64.2 

69 . 6 

98.8 

79.5 

76.2 

Wheat,  per  bu. 

0  88.4 

87.7 

144.4 

125.1 

117.7 

Hay,  per  ton 

$  11.87 

11.39 

12.42 

13.04 

12.88 

Potatoes,  per  bu. 

0  69.7 

74.4 

121.1 

140.5 

130.6 

Oats,  per  bu. 

0  39.9 

38.8 

38.1 

37.9 

35.6 

Beef  cattle,  per  100  lbs. 

$  5.22 

5.09 

6.27 

6.29 

6.48 

Hogs,  per  100  lbs. 

$  7.23 

7.49 

11.50 

11.66 

12.07 

Eggs,  per  dozen 

0  21.5 

20.6 

31.1 

26.4 

31.5 

Butter,  per  lb. 

0  25.5 

25.0 

41.1 

39.0 

40.9 

Butterfat,  per  lb. 

0 - - 

- - 

42.6 

36.6 

40.5 

Wool,  per  lb. 

0  17.7 

17.0 

37.8 

31.9 

32.6 

Veal  calves,  per  100  lbs. 

$  6.75 

6.78 

9.07 

9.54 

10.06 

Lambs,  per  100  lbs. 

$  5.91 

5.47 

11.95 

11.12 

11.32 

Horses 

$142.00 

142.00 

77.00 

80.00 

78.00 

The  general  lever 

of  farm  prices 

increased 

from  133 

to  134  per  cent 

of 

the  pre-war  level  from  August  15  to  September  15. 

This  is 

10  points  below 

September  a  year  ago. 

The  farm  prices  of  all  crops  except  cotton  decreased  from  August  15  to 
September  15.  The  prices  of  feed  grains  moved  downward  in  sympathy  with  corn 
prices.  Farm  prices  of  wheat  declined  largely  because  of  a  shift  from  an  old 
to  a  new  crop  basis,  especially  in  the  spring  wheat  States.  The  farm  price 
of  cotton  increased  during  this  period  partly  because.,  of  a.  change  from  low 
grade  and  low  priced  old  crop  cotton  to  a  new  crop  of  better  grade  in  many  of 
the  southern  States.  The  farm  prices  of  all  livestock  and  livestock  prcducts 
except  horses  increased  during  this  period.  While  the  farm  prices  of  eggs 
have  been  below  those  of  a  year  ago  since  June,  on  September  15  the  priGe 
advanced  to  a  point  slightly  above  September,  1925.  The  long  expected  and 
wished  for  strengthening  of  fat  cattle  prices  which  has  been  in  evidence  for 

the  past  few  weeks  was  reflected  in  the  increased  farm  price  of  beef  cattle 
for  September  15. 
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PRICE  INDEXES  FOR  AUGUST,  1926. 


Farm  products  figures  from  this  Bureau;  commodity  groups  from 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  (latter  shown  to  nearest  whole  number). 
Shows  year  ago  and  latest  available  month: 

Farm  Products 


(Prices  at  the  farm;  Aug.  1909  -  July,  1914  =  100) 


Aug. 

July 

Aug. 

Month 

1925 

1926 

1926 

Trend 

Cotton 

189 

124 

130 

Higher 

Corn 

166 

111 

124 

Higher 

7/heat 

170 

144 

142 

Lower 

Hay 

103 

109 

110 

Higher 

Potatoes 

223 

251 

202 

Lower 

Beef  cattle 

127 

124 

121 

Lower 

Hogs 

168 

175 

161 

Lower 

Eggs 

140 

120 

123 

Higher 

Butter 

157 

153 

153 

Unchanged 

Wool 

214 

179 

179 

Unchanged 

Commodity  Groups 


(Wholesale  Prices;  1910  -1914  =  100)  1/ 


Aug. 

July 

Aug. 

Month 

1925 

1926 

1926 

Trend 

Farm  products 

163 

141 

138 

Lower 

Food,  etc. 

158 

153 

150 

Lower 

Cloths  &  clothing 

193 

177 

178 

Higher 

Fuel  &  lighting 

197 

205 

208 

Higher 

Metal  and  met.  products 

136 

135 

136 

Higher 

Building  materials 

178 

177 

177 

Unchanged 

Chemicals,  etc. 

133 

.  129 

129 

Unchanged 

House-furnishing  goods 

175 

167 

166 

Lower 

ALL  COMMODITIES 

163 

153 

152 

Lower 

1/  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  index  numbers  converted  to  1910-1914  base. 


« 
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Relative  Purchasing  Power 
(At  August,  1926,  Farm  Prices) 
Aug  1909  -  July,  1914  =  100 


Of  a  Unit  of: 


In  terms  of: 

Cotton 

Corn 

Wheat 

Hay 

Potatoes 

All  commodities 

85 

82 

93 

72 

133 

Cloths,  etc. 

73 

70 

79 

62 

113 

Fuel,  etc. 

62 

59 

68 

53 

97 

Metals,  etc. 

96 

91 

104 

81 

149 

Bldg,  materials 

73 

70 

80 

62 

114 

House-furnishing  goods 

78 

74 

85 

66 

121 

Beef  cattle 

Hogs 

Eggs 

Butter 

Wool 

All  commodities 

80 

106 

81 

101 

118 

Cloths,  etc. 

68 

90 

69 

86 

101 

Fuel,  etc. 

58 

77 

59 

73 

86 

Metals,  etc. 

89 

119 

90 

113 

132 

Bldg,  materials 

68 

91 

69 

86 

101 

House-furnishing  goods 

73 

97 

74 

92 

108 

Although  potatoes  dropped  materially  in  price  during  August,  they 
are  the  only  major  crop  showing  an  index  of  purchasing  power  probably  high 
enough  to  stimulate  production. 


Except  for  beef  cattle  (especially  referring  to  the  feeding  end  of 
the  industry)  the  leading  livestock  products  have  a  fairly  advantageous 
exchange  value. 


The  general  index  of  purchasing  power  of  farm  products,  in  terms 
of  non-agricultural  commodities  again  declined  three  points  from  the  month 
previous  and  stood  at  82,  the  five  pre-war  years  being  considered  as  100. 
One  year  ago  this  index  stood  at  93.  This  latest  figure  of  82  represents 
the  lowest  point  reached  in  26  months. 


GENERAL  BUSINESS  INDICATORS 
RELATED  TO  AGRICULTURE 


PRODUCTION 


Pig  iron  daily  (Thou,  tons) 
Bituminous  coal  (Million  tons) 
Steel  ingots  (Thou,  long  tons) 

CONSUMPTION 


Cotton  by  mills  (Thou,  bales) 

Unfilled  orders  Steel  Corp.  (Thou.  T.) 
Building  contracts  (Million  dollars) 
Hogs  slaughtered  (Thousands) 

Cattle 

Sheep  "  " 

MOVEMENTS 


Bank  clearing  (N.Y.)  (Billion  dollars) 
Car  loadings  (Thousands) 

Mail  order  sales  (Million  dollars) 
Employees,  N.  Y.  State  Factories  (Thou.) 
Av.  price  25  indus.  stocks  (Dollars) 
Interest  rate  (4-6  mo.  paper,  N.  Y. ) 
Retail  Food  price  Index  (Dept.  Labor)* 
Wholesale  Price  Index  (Dept.  Labor)* 


1925 

1926 

1926 

Month's 

Aug. 

July 

Aug. 

Trend 

87 

104 

103 

Decrease 

45 

43 

46 

Increase 

,421 

3,651 

4,005 

Increase 

449 

461 

501 

Increase 

3,513 

3,603 

3,542 

Decrease 

521 

443 

528 

Increase 

1,586 

1,873 

1,710 

L  ecrase 

1,281 

1,168 

1,171 

Increase 

998 

912 

1,058 

Increase 

20 

24 

22 

Decrease 

4,321 

5,245 

4,418 

Decrease 

29 

32 

32 

Same 

487 

486 

489 

Increase 

158 

163 

172 

Increase 

4.00 

3.95 

4.31 

Increase 

160 

157 

156 

Lower 

160 

151 

149 

Lower 

The  slump  in  business  which  was  prophesied  early  in  the  year  in  some 
quarters  has  not  materialized.  Business  is  going  well.  Employment  is  practi¬ 
cally  complete  and  wages  remain  high.  The  expansion  of  business  activity  which 
usually  comes  in  the  fall  is  apparently  beginning.  Most  authorities  foresee 
an  active  and  prosperous  finish  for  the  year  so  far  as  urban  industry  is  con¬ 
cerned. 


Data  on  this  page,  excepting  livestock 
slaughter  ar.d  price  indexes,  are  from  the 
"Survey  of  Current  Business",  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce. 


* 


1913  =  100 
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GENERAL  TREND  OF  WAGES  AND  PRICES 

1910-1914  =  100 


General 

Retail 

Wholesale 

Wholesale 

Year  and 

Wage 

Farm 

Price 

Price 

Price 

Month 

Level* 

Wages  2/ 

of  Food  1/ 

of  food  1/ 

all  Commodities 

1910 

— 

97 

96 

100 

103 

1911 

— 

97 

95 

96 

95 

1912 

— 

101 

101 

103 

101 

1913 

— — 

104 

103 

99 

102 

1914( June) 

100 

101 

106 

101 

100 

1915 

101 

102 

104 

104 

103 

1916 

114 

112 

117 

120 

129 

1917 

129 

140 

151 

166 

180 

1913 

160 

176 

174 

187 

198 

1919 

185 

206 

192 

205 

210 

1920 

222 

239 

210 

218 

230 

1921 

203 

150 

158 

143 

150 

1922 

197 

146 

146 

137 

152 

1923 

214 

166 

151 

143 

156 

1924 

218 

166 

150 

143 

152 

1925 

223 

168 

160 

156 

162 

1925 

January 

223 

156 

159 

159 

163 

February 

220 

156 

156 

164 

March 

224 

— 

156 

158 

164 

April 

218 

163 

155 

153 

159 

May 

221 

— 

15S 

152 

158 

June 

220 

«■» 

160 

154 

160 

July 

220 

170 

165 

156 

163 

August 

222 

— — 

165 

158 

163 

September 

223 

- — 

164 

159 

163 

October 

225 

X  i 

167 

157 

160 

November 

226 

— — 

172 

159 

160 

December 

1926 

229 

171 

156 

159 

January 

229 

159 

169 

155 

159 

February 

225 

— 

166 

152 

158 

March 

229 

— 

165 

150 

154 

April 

227 

166 

167 

152 

154 

May 

226 

— 

166 

153 

154 

June 

228 

— 

165 

156 

155 

July 

227 

174 

162 

153 

153 

August 

ry 

— 

161 

150 

152 

1/  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  index  numbers  converted  to  1910-1914  base. 
2/  Index  based  on  both  monthly  and  daily  wages. 

*  Average  weekly  earnings,  New  York  State  factories. 

#  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 


NEW  INDEX  OF  GENERAL  TREND  OF  PRICES 
On  Five-Year  Base,  August,  1909  -  July,  1914  =  100 


Year 

Index  numbers  of  farm  prices 

Wholesale 

Relative 

ar.d 

Prices  of 

purchasing 

Month 

Cotton 

Non-Agri- 

power  of 

Meat 

Dairy  & 

and 

All 

cultural 

Farmer ' s 

Fruits  and 

Ani- 

Poultry 

Cotton- 

Unclas- 

Groups 

Commodi- 

Product 

Grains 

Vegetables 

mals 

Products 

seed 

sified 

30  Items 

ties  1/ 

2/ 

1910 

104 

91 

103 

101 

113 

102 

103 

102 

101 

1911 

96 

106 

87 

95 

101 

103 

95 

96 

99 

1912 

106 

110 

95 

103 

87 

106 

99 

100 

99 

1913 

92 

92 

108 

100 

97 

94 

100 

.  105 

90 

1914 

103 

100 

112 

101 

85 

95 

102 

97 

105 

1915 

120 

83 

104 

99 

78 

95 

100 

101 

99 

1916 

126 

123 

120 

106 

119 

100 

117 

138  j 

85 

1917 

217 

202 

173 

133 

187 

130 

176 

182 

97 

1918 

226 

162 

202 

160 

245 

157 

200 

188 

107 

1919 

231 

189 

206 

182 

247 

162 

209 

~  199 

105 

1920 

231 

249 

173 

197 

248 

152 

205 

241 

85 

1921 

112 

148 

108 

151 

101 

90 

116 

167 

69 

1922 

105 

152 

113 

135 

156 

94 

124 

168 

74 

1923 

114 

136 

106 

147 

216 

109 

135 

171 

79 

1924 

129 

124 

109 

137 

211 

100 

134 

162 

83 

1925 

156 

160 

139 

143 

177 

92 

147 

165 

89 

Aug. 

1921 

103 

178 

112 

139 

91 

86 

116 

156 

74 

1922 

100 

129 

114 

125 

166 

86 

120 

182 

66 

1923 

109 

151 

104 

138 

190 

101 

128 

167 

77 

1924 

141 

138 

116 

123 

219 

103 

139 

159 

87 

1925 

157 

178 

149 

139 

186 

96 

152 

164 

93 

1926 

Jan. 

143 

214 

140 

153 

138 

87 

143 

165 

87 

Feb. 

140 

218 

146 

144 

142 

87 

143 

164 

87 

Mar. 

133 

220 

147 

137 

133 

85 

140 

162 

87 

Apr. 

131 

253 

146 

133 

135 

83 

140 

160 

88 

May 

131 

240 

148 

131 

130 

82 

139 

160 

87 

June 

130 

216 

154 

130 

132 

81 

139  j 

160 

87 

July 

125 

195 

152 

131 

126 

81 

135 

159 

85 

Aug. 

128 

166 

144 

130 

130 

81 

132 

160 

82 

1/  Computed  by  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  from  wholesale  prices  of  all  commodities 
^  except  those  from  United  States  farms.  1910-1914  =  100.  2/  The  value  of  a  unit  of 

the  farmer's  product  in  exchange  for  non-agricultural  products  at  wholesale  prices, 
compared  with  pre-war  values.  Obtained  by  dividing  index  of  all  groups  (30  itean) 
by  the  index  of  the  wholesale  prices  of  non-agricultural  products. 


THE  TREND  OF  MOVEMENT  TO  MARKET 


Figures  show  wheat,  corn,  hogs,  cattle,  sheep  receipts  at  primary 
markets;  butter  receipts  at  five  markets,  compiled  by  this  bureau.  All 
figures  given  to  nearest  thousand,  that  is,  three  ciphers  omitted. 


WHEAT 

CORN 

HOGS 

CATTLE 

SHEEP 

BUTTER 

Month 

Receipts 

Receipts 

Receipts 

Receipts 

Receipts 

Receipts 

Th .  bu . 

Th.  bu- 

Thousand s  Thousands 

Thousands 

Th.  lbs. 

1920 

Total 

332,314 

210,332 

42,121 

22,197 

23,538 

402.755 

1921 

II 

435,606 

340,908 

41,101 

19,787 

24,168 

468,150 

1922 

II 

413,106 

378,598 

44,068 

23,218 

22.364 

526.714 

1923 

ir 

386,430 

271 , 858 

55,330 

23,211 

22  025 

545 , 380 

1924 

ii 

482,007 

278,719 

55,414 

23,695 

22,201 

587,477 

1925 

ii 

346,381 

223,604 

43,929 

24,067 

22,100 

574,489 

1920 

Aug. 

40,832 

9,228 

2,491 

1,963 

2,606 

44,446 

1921 

ii 

68,919 

30,061 

2,656 

1 . 867 

2,500 

51 , 923 

1922 

ti 

59,694 

24,708 

3,037 

2 , 149 

1,951 

50,915 

1923 

VV 

63,012 

20,845 

3,714 

2,214 

1,800 

47,497 

1924 

it 

88,461 

18,841 

3,196 

1,934 

2,005 

57,282 

1925 

f! 

41,928 

17,488 

2,549 

2,245 

2,064 

57,556 

1926 

Jan. 

19,076 

28,268 

4,304 

1,840 

1,548 

39,424 

ii 

Feb. 

15,923 

25,718 

3,372 

1,551 

1,486 

39,507 

it 

Mar. 

15,052 

20,080 

3,579 

1,811 

1,695 

46,077 

ii 

Apr. 

13,458 

12,589 

3,135 

1,711 

1,502 

45,501 

ii 

May 

15,260 

11,972 

3,037 

1,894 

1.717 

54 . 464 

If 

June 

18,505 

23,912 

3,143 

1,871 

1,913 

75,931 

ii 

July 

68,200 

13,353 

2,854 

1,821 

1,739 

68,393 

T! 

Aug. 

67,952 

11,513 

2,804 

1.997 

2,277 

50,476 

Movement  of  wheat 

to  market 

during  August 

continued 

relatively 

heavy. 

Corn  moved  in  light  volume. 


Market  movement  of  hogs  again  slightly  above  last  year;  cattle  and 
butter  somewhat  below  last  year;  sheep  and  lambs  relatively  heavy. 


THE  TREND  OF  EXPORT  MOVEMENT 


Compiled  from  the  Department  of  Commerce  reports  by  Division  of  Statistical 
Research  of  this  Bureau. 


Month 

WHEAT  1/ 
including 
flour 

TOBACCO 

Leaf 

BACON** 
HAMS  AND 
SHOULDERS 

LARD 

TOTAL* 

MEATS 

COTTON# 

running 

bales 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Bushels 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Bales 

1920  Total 

311,601 

467,662 

821,922 

612,250 

1,043,500 

6,111 

1921 

359,021 

515,353 

647,680 

868,942 

786,280 

6,385 

1922  " 

235,307 

430,908 

631,452 

766,950 

733,832 

6,015 

1923 

175,190 

474,500 

828,890 

1,035,382 

958,472 

5,224 

1924 

241,454 

546,555 

637,980 

944,095 

729,832 

6,653 

1925  " 

138,786 

468,469 

467,459 

688,829 

547,361 

8,362 

1920  August 

32,896 

41,239 

32,693 

31,021 

39,361 

145 

1921 

67,338 

52,815 

77,574 

87,411 

89,258 

416 

1922 

39,198 

28,958 

51,353 

68,907 

60,443 

268 

1923  " 

20,183 

33,480 

69,194 

83,758 

80,112 

241 

1924  " 

21,296 

33,410 

52,367 

75,937 

60,170 

272 

1925 

12,067 

34,890 

31,770 

45,740 

38,251 

323 

1926  January 

5,587 

46,891 

46,654 

76,670 

53,833 

735 

"  February 

4,742 

47,147 

37,187 

65,356 

45,292 

545 

"  March 

7,039 

36,167 

34,133 

64,259 

40,641 

512 

"  April 

6,452 

43,388 

31,410 

63,160 

37,947 

506 

"  May 

12,558 

27,431 

30,104 

58,154 

35,197 

412 

"  June 

11,210 

30,762 

23,861 

56,482 

29,959 

339 

”  July 

19,811 

29,760 

22,457 

45,879 

2.8,221 

356 

"  August 

35,774 

26,263 

29,090 

54,273 

34,762 

385 

*  Includes  fresh,  canned  and  pickled  beef, 
bacon,  hams  and  shoulders;  fresh,  canned, 
and  pickled  pork;  fresh  mutton  and  lamb. 

**  Includes  Cumberland  and  Wiltshire  sides. 

#  Excludes  linters. 

1/  Wheat  flour  is  converted  on  a  basis  of 
4.7  bushels  grain  equal  1  barrel  of  flour. 


1/ 
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COLD  STORAGE  SITUATION 


September  1 

holdings  (Shows  nearest 

million. 

six  figures  omitted) : 

Commodity 

5-Year  Average 

Year  Ago 

Month  Ago 

September  1, 

Creamery  butter,  lbs. 

118 

126 

131 

138 

American  cheese,  lbs. 

63 

77 

74 

81 

Case  Eggs,  cases 

9,070* 

9,873* 

9,845* 

9,563* 

Total  poultry,  lbs. 

33 

48 

36 

• 

39 

Total  beef,  lbs. 

51 

45 

46 

42 

Total  pork,  lbs. 

659 

584 

643 

620 

Lard,  lbs. 

125 

115 

154 

151 

Lamb  &  mutton,  lbs. 

2,927* 

1,339* 

1,813* 

1,928* 

Total  meats,  lbs. 

779 

695 

748 

723 

Dairy  products  continued  to  flow  into  storage  during  August  and  stocks 
are  above  the  average. 

Stocks  of  eggs  in  storage  declined,  as  is  usual  during  the  month,  but 
are  above  average  though  less  than  last  year. 

Stocks  of  pork  also  declined  during  August  in  line  with  seasonal  trend 
but  the  shrinkage  was  not  equal  to  last  year.  Stocks  of  pork  now  not  far  from 
average  and  lard  above  average.  Beef  stocks  relatively  light.  Stocks  of  lamb 
and  mutton  increasing.  ■ 

Relative  increase  in  meat  stocks  represents  a  significant  item  in  the 
storage  situation. 


*  Thousands,  or  three  figures  omitted. 
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THE  DAIRY  SITUATION 


Plentiful  rains  which  have  occurred  throughout  principal  dairy  produc¬ 
ing  sections  make  the  immediate  production  outlook  somewhat  different  than  it 
was  a  month  ago.  The  favorable  effect  is  noted  in  an  improved  condition  of 
pastures  and  to  some  extent  by  the  recent  heavier  arrivals  of  butter  at  im¬ 
portant  wholesale  markets.  The  final  influence  upon  later  fall  production, 
however,  can  be  better  measured  a  month  from  now  than  at  present.  Evidence 
of  the  change  already  noticeable  is  found  in  market  receipts,  and  it  appears 
that  September  receipts  of  butter  will  approximate  those  of  last  year,  while 
in  August  there  was  a  reduction  of  fully  12.5  per  cent  under  1925.  Many  of 
the  distributing  trade  feel  that  even  though  butterfat  prices  are  a  few  cents 
lower  than  a  year  ago,  production  during  the  fall  months  will  exceed  that  of 
1925,  those  holding  this  view  pointing  to  the  fact  that  in  addition  to  the 
improved  pastures,  feed  is  also  cheaper  which  should  tend  to  stimulate  produc¬ 
tion.  September  cheese  production  is  apparently  increasing  some,  but  does  not 
give  the  same  promise  of  increase  as  does  butter  production,  for  receipts  at 
warehouses  in  the  Wisconsin  district  through  the  third  week  of  the  month  were 
running  12  per  cent  below  those  of  last  year,  which  is  but  slightly  different 
than  in  August.  Reports  covering  the  output  of  condenseries  are  not  yet  avail¬ 
able  for  the  period  which  would  be  most  influenced  by  the  improved  weather  and 
pastures,  but  up  to  September  1  there  had  been  a  steady  tendency  toward  a  de¬ 
crease  under  1925,  particularly  during  the  months  of  July  and  August.  For  the 
first  6  months  of  1926  condensed  and  evaporated  milk  production  was  5  per  cent 
greater  than  in  1925,  but  by  the  end  of  August  the  increase  over  a  correspond¬ 
ing  period  last  year  had  been  cut  down  to  approximately  1  per  cent. 

There  has  been  quite  an  active  movement  of  butter  from  storage  since 
the  peak  of  holdings  was  reached  September  1.  On  that  date,  total  United 
States  stocks  of  138,000,000  pounds  were  10  million  pounds  or  7.6  per  cent 
heavier  than  on  September  1,  1925,  whereas  on  August  1  the  surplus  was  20 
per  cen:.  Since  the  first  of  September  the  outward  movement  of  stocks  has 
been  slightly  heavier  than  last  year  in  cities  where  weekly  reports  are  avail¬ 
able.  Cheese  stocks  likewise  are  working  to  a  stronger  position,  with  the 
change  since  the  first  of  the  month  being  a  decrease  rather  than  an  increase 
such  as  occurred  during  September  last  year,  so  that  when  the  October  report 
of  total  United  State-  holdings  becomes  available  it  may  even  show  a  reversal 
in  the  situation  from  that  of  September  1,  when  there  was  a  surplus  over  1925. 
Coming  to  canned  milk,  manufacturers '  stocks  were  practically  the  same  on  the 
first  of  September  as  they  were  on  August  1,  b,t  August  is  a  month  during  which 
there  have  been  increases  some  years  and  decreases  others.  The  tendency  in 
August  is  for  these  stocks  to  be  reduced  somewhat,  but  in  view  of  the  lighter 
production  already  referred  to,  the  relatively  heavy  stocks  seem  not  to  be 
exerting  any  depressing  influence. 

Wholesale  prices  of  butter  and  cheese  are  still  a  few  cents  lower  fhan 
I  ia  1925.  The  usual  seasonal  tendency  upward  has  been  followed,  however,  butter 
having  made  a  net  gain  of  about  2  cents  and  cheese  1  cent,  during  the  first  4 
weeks  of  the  month.  Prices  to  producers  supplying  condenseries  are  lower  than 

a  year  ago  but  for  city  market  milk  they  are  slightly  higher. 

L.  M.  Davis, 

Division  of  Dairy  and  Poultry  Products,  B.  A.  E. 
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DAIRY  SITUATION 

(Thousand  lbs.,  i.e.,  OOO  omitted) 
BUTTER  SUMMARY 


AUGUST 

JANUARY 

-  AUGUST,  INCLUSIVE 

* 

1926 

1925 

%  Change 

1926 

1925 

%  Change 

Production  (1) 

Creamery 

130,055 

136,738 

-  4.9 

959,015 

972,053 

-  1.4 

Farm 

58,638 

59,649 

-  1.7 

416,092 

423,266 

-  1.7 

Total 

188,693 

196,387 

-  3.9 

1,375,107 

1,395,319 

-  1.5 

Net  imports 

170 

Ex.  16 

Im.  — 

+  446  Im 

1,777  Im. 

— 

In  Storage  (1st) 

131,152 

109,075 

— 

52,785 

65,694 

— 

In  Storage  (end) 

138,169 

128,403 

— 

138,169 

128,403 

— 

Trade  Output 

181,506 

177,075 

+2.5 

1,290,169 

1,334,387 

-  3.3 

Milk  Equivalent  3,811,626 

3,7,8,575 

+2.5 

27,093,549 

28,022,127 

-  3.3 

Receipts  4  mkts 

57,134 

65,308 

-12.5 

478,376 

471 , 380 

+  1.5 

CHEESE  SUMMARY 

Production  (2) 

38,220 

47,204 

-19.0 

307,938 

315,400 

-  2.4 

Net  imports 

6,266 

3,726 

— 

37,484 

29,167 

— 

In  Storage  (1st) 

90,053 

83 , 568 

— 

76 , 649 

67,558 

— 

In  Storage  (end) 

97,997 

95,472 

— 

97,997 

95,472 

— 

Trade  output 

36,542 

39,026 

-  6.4 

324,074 

316,653 

+  2.3 

Milk  Equivalent 

365,420 

390,260 

-  6.4 

3,240, 740 

3,166,530 

+  2.3 

Rec'ts  Wisconsin 

warehouses 

25,760 

31,858 

-  19.2  | 

196,846 

199,285 

-  1.2 

CONDENSED  AND  EVAPORATED  MILK  SUMMARY 

Production  (3) 

134,452 

155,436 

-  13.5 

1,215,617 

1,296,290 

-  6.2 

Net  exports 

7,793 

13,120 

— 

78,888 

99,534 

— 

In  Mfgrs'  hands 

(1st) 

241,981 

194,865 

— 

156,272 

123,428 

— 

In  Mfgrs'  hands 

(end) 

241,489 

212,903 

- — 

241,489 

212,903 

— 

Trade  output 

127,151 

124,278 

+  2.3 

1,051,512 

1,107,281 

-  5.0 

Milk  Equivalent 

317,877 

310,695 

+  2.3 

2,628,780 

2,768,202 

-  5.0 

TOTAL  MILK  EQUIVALENT  -  BUTTER,  CHEESE  AND  CONDENSED  MILK 


Production 
Trade  output 

4,680,883  4,984,757 

4,494,923  4,419,530  + 

6.1 

1.7 

34,995,670  35,696,424 

32,963,069  33,956,859 

-  2.0 
-  2.9 

DRY 

MILK 

Skim  milk  (Stock  Sept.l)  12,096 

6,096 

— 

1/1/26  -  4,399 

1/1/25 

6,735  --d 

Dry  milk  (net) 

64  Ex. 

332  Im. 

— 

] , 260  Im . 

670  Im. 

(1)  Estimated  from  Receipts  on  4  principal  markets. 

(2)  Estimated  from  Receipts  at  Wisconsin  Warehouses. 

(3)  Compiled  from  special  reports  to  this  Bureau.  T.  R.  Pirtle, 

Division  of  Dairy  and  Poultry  Products.,  B.  A.  E. 
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THE  EGG  AND  POULTRY  SITUATION 


The  statistical  position  of  the  egg  market  improved  materially  during 
September.  Receipts  at  the  four  markets  showed  r  heavy  seasonal  shrinkage 
over  the  previous  month,  although  they  were  slightly  heavier  than  those  of 
last  year.  As  the  receipt  of  fresh  stock  decreased,  storage  stocks  were 
drawn  upon  to  make  up  the  deficiency,  resulting  in  a  comparatively  heavy  out- 
of-storage  movement  which,  during  September,  amounted  to  over  100,000  more 
cases  than  in  the  same  month  of  1925  in  the  four  markets  and  to  nearly  300,000 
cases  in  the  26  markets. 

This  improved  situation  was  reflected  in  a  gradual  but  steady  price 
advance  which  continued  throughout  the  first  three  weeks  of  the  month.  Toward 
the  end  of  the  month,  however,  the  higher  prices  prevailing  seemed  to  be  affect¬ 
ing  consumption  unfavorably  and,  with  the  continued  free  use  of  storage  stock, 
receipts  appeared  to  be  backing  up  somewhat.  This  resulted  in  a  weaker  condi¬ 
tion  and  a  reaction  in  price.  Prices  of  fresh  eggs  are  materially  below  those 
of  last  year,  but  refrigerator  eggs  are  fully  as  high  as  a  year  ago.  December 
futures  strengthened  during  the  first  part  of  September,  because  of  the  heavy 
out-of-storage  movement,  but  sentiment  turned  slightly  easier  following  the 
recent  price  advances,  and  it  will  take  continued  favorable  developments  to 
maintain  or  improve  the  present  price  level. 

Receipts  of  dressed  poultry  at  the  four  markets  during  the  month  have 
run  over  25  per  cent  heavier  than  last  year.  Current  consumption  has  not  been 
sufficient  to  ausorb  the  increase  and,  in  consequence,  some  of  the  best  stock 
has  gone  to  the  freezers  and  storage  stocks  at  both  the  four  and  the  26  markets 
have  increased  moderately  in  contrast  to  a  decrease  during  the  same  period  last 
year.  This  has  brought  the  total  holdings  in  these  markets  much  closer  to  last 
year's  figures  than  was  the  case  a  month  or  two  ago  and  makes  it  appear  likely 
that  holdings  for  the  entire  United  States  on  October  1  will  not  be  much  in 
excess  of  the  1925  holdings.  Prices  on  practically  all  classes  of  fresh  dressed 
poultry  remain  higher  than  a  year  ago. 

Trade  in  frozen  poultry  is  dull  and  prices  weaker.  Turkeys  especially 
are  moving  very  slowly  and  prices  are  lower  than  a  month  ago  in  spite  of  com¬ 
paratively  light  holdings. 

Arrivals  of  live  poultry  at  eastern  markets  have  been  heavy  on  account 
of  the  Jewish  holidays.  Current  consumption  was  adequate  to  take  care  of  the 
receipts  early  in  the  month  which  moved  at  firm  prices.  Later  receipts  proved 
too  heavy,  and  the  market  weakened  under  pressure  to  effect  a  clearance,  but 
steadied  again  toward  the  close  of  the  month  as  the  situation  improved.  Live 
poultry  prices  at  western  points  are  working  towards  lower  levels  as  receipts 
increase  ar.d  dressers  at  some  points  are  showing  a  tendency  to  operate  at  less 
than  full  capacity  in  expectation  of  more  favorable  prices  later. 


Rob.  R.  Slocum, 

Division  of  Dairy  and  Poultry  Products,  B.  A.  E. 
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POULTRY  AND  EGG  SITUATION 
(Thousands,  i.  e.,  OOO  omitted) 

Stocks  in  Storage  September  1,  1926  -  United  States 


Shell  eggs 

Frozen  eggs 

Dressed  poultry 

(Cases) 

(Pounds) 

(Pounds) 

1926 

9,563 

52,630 

38,610 

1925 

9,873 

47,099 

47,946 

Change 

-  310 

+  5,531 

-  9,336 

Per  cent 

-  3.1 

+  11.7 

-  19.5 

%  change 

from  5  yr.av.  +  5.4 

+  45.8 

+  18.0 

Imports  and  Exports  of  Poultry  and  Eggs  Jan.  1  -  Aug.  31,  1926 


Imports 

1926 

1925 

Exports  1926 

1925 

Shell  eggs  (Dozens) 

161 

477 

19,402 

16,801 

Whole  eggs,  dried  (Lbs) 

390 

629 

Whole  eggs,  frozen  " 

5,550 

6,180 

Yolks,  dried  (Lbs.) 

1,978 

3,258 

(1) 

(1) 

Yolks,  frozen  ” 

2,401 

3,650 

339 

192 

Egg  albumen,  dried  (Lbs.) 

1,963 

2,606 

Egg  albumen,  frozen,  prepared 

or  preserved  (Lbs.) 

1,921 

2,043 

Live  poultry,  (Lbs.) 

549 

230 

406 

526  ' 

Dressed  poultry,  (Lbs.) 

3,928 

1,203 

(2)3,026  (2) 

4,855 

Poultry  prepared  in  any  manner (Lbs) 293 

272 

— 

— 

1/  Includes  all  forms  of  frozen  and  dried  eggs. 
2/  Includes  game. 


Receipts 

and  Apparent  Trade  Output  at  Four 

Markets  -  Eggs  (Cases) 

AUGUST 

JAN 

.  1  -  AUGUST  3  1 

Receipts 

Net  Storage  App.  Trade 
Movement  Output 

Receipts 

Net  Storage  App.  Trade 
Movement  Output 

1926 

1925 

1,025 

1,042 

104  1,129 

11  1,053 

12,010 

12,298 

+  2,757  9,253 

+  3,235  9,063 

Change 

Per  cent 

-  17 

-  1.6 

+  76 

+  7.2 

-  288 
-  2.3 

+  190 

+  2.1 

Receipts  and  Apparent  Trade  Output  at  Four  Markets  -  Dressed  Poultry  (Lbs) 


AUGUST 

JAN 

.1  -  AUGUST  3  1 

Receipts 

Net  Storage 
Movement 

App.  Trade 
output 

Receipts 

Net  Storage 
Movement 

App.  Trade 
Output 

1926 

22,933 

+  774 

22,159 

156,977 

-48,605 

205,582 

1925 

17,466 

-  4,130 

21,596 

144,135 

-57,164 

201,299 

Change 

+  5,467 

+  563 

+  12,842 

+  4,283 

Per  cent 

+  31.3 

+  2.6 

+  8.9 

+  2.1 
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POTATO  MARKET  SITUATION 


The  potato  season  is  like  1925  in  having  a  considerable  crop  shortage, 
also  the  apparent  absence  of  any  especially  serious  competition  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  other  sources,  and  the  indicated  good  demand.  Important  differ¬ 
ences  are  the  lateness  of  the  season  in  the  East,  the  7  per  cent  greater  pro¬ 
duction,  as  last  reported,  and  a  relatively  larger  supply  indicated  for  mid- 
western  markets. 

PRODUCTION 

Much  of  the  gain  shown  by  the  September  estimate  was  in  the  Central 
West,  especially  in  the  Great  Lakes  region,  where  the  rains  of  late  summer 
did  a  great  deal  of  good.  Three  eastern  potato  States  reported  decreases 
to  the  extent  of  fully  a  million  bushels  for  Maine,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania 
together.  The  early  States,  now  almost  through  shipping,  did  not  change  much. 
The  Far  West  also  about  held  its  ov,n,  but  local  reports  arriving  since  the 
time  of  the  September  estimate  show  considerable  trouble  with  the  Colorado 
crop. 


As  compared  with  last  season  more  than  half  the  estimated  total  gains 
of  26  million  bushels  are  represented  by  an  increase  of  about  15  million,  com¬ 
prising  6  million  for  New  York,  4  million  for  Michigan,  and  5  million  for 
Wisconsin. 

The  season  is  late  in  the  East  and  much  could  Jiappen  near  the  end. 

Rains  might  increase  the  yield,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  surplus  moisture 
late  in  the  season  might  favor  undesirable  second  growth  or  blight  and  de¬ 
cay.  Danger  of  frost  always  threatens  a  late  maturing  crop,  especially  in 
Maine  and  the  Lakes  region.  In  western  New  York,  the  excessive  moisture 
was  said  to  be  causing  overgrowth . of  the  vines  and  comparatively  small 
tubers,  and  some  late  blight  was  reported  the  middle  of  September.  The 
season’s  estimated  shortage  really  comes  from  acreage,  not  from  yield. 

During  the  past  five  years  or  more,  acreage  has  been  tending  downward. 

At  the  same  time,  owing  to  better  seed  and  improved  methods  of  culture, 
the  yield,  even  in  poor  years,  has  been  higher  than  the  old  10-year  aver¬ 
age.  Since  the  shortage  of  potatoes  is  mainly  in  acreage  and  the  estimated 
yield  per  acre  is  nearly  110  bushels,  or  close  to  the  5-year  average,  the 
possibilities  of  late  improvement  are  not  so  great  as  they  would  be  in  an 
early  season  of  large  acreage  and  low  midseason  condition. 

SHIPMENTS 

U«like  last  season,  there  was  no  great  e*rly  shortage  to  be  made 
up  from  the  late  crop,  which  means  that  the  main-crop  shipping  season  this 
.year  lacks  some  of  the  flying  start  obtained  last  year  because  of  the  defi¬ 
ciency  that  followed  the  severe  drought  in  the  early  shipping  States. 

COMPETING  CROPS 

Canada's  potato  crop  is  short  again.  Perhaps  there  are  2  million 
bushels  more  than  in  1925,  but  it  is  still  a  light  crop.  Canada  may  be  in 
position  to  increase  slightly  the  8,000  carloads  of  last  season,  but  the 
tariff  of  50  cents  per  100  pounds  tends  to  restrict  further  importations 
from  the  North,  and  the  Canadian  home  consumption  of  potatoes  is  relatively 
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greater  than  in  this  country.  Potatoes  from  Europe  are  shut  out  of  the 
markets  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  by  quarantine,  exactly  as  they 
were  last  season. 

Sweet  potatoes  at  79,000,000  bushels  production  are  fully  one- 
fifth  more  abundant  than  last  season.  The  production  figures  are  still 
about  6,000,000  bushels  below  the  5-year  average,  although  the  States 
chiefly  supplying  the  northern  markets,  as  a  group,  show  more  than  average 
production  and  are  far  ahead  of  last  season.  Since  there  was  no  shortage 
in  market  supplies  last  season,  notwithstanding  the  short  crop,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  the  carlot  shipments  of  sweet  potatoes  will  be  about  as 
usual  this  year,  depending  considerably  on  the  price.  Rather  large  crops 
of  cabbage  and  onions  are  expected  and  prices  lately  have  been  below  last 
season's  level. 

Plainly,  there  should  be  a  good  opening  for  the  southern  potato 
throughout  the  coming  season,  judging  from  the  present  crop  situation  with 
northern  potatoes  well  below  average  quantity.  The  only  indication  now 
from  the  South  is  the  report  that  Florida  truck  growers  intend  to  increase 
their  acreage  of  vegetables. 

PRICES 

Usually,  but  not  always,  prices  of  main-crop  potatoes  dip  lower  in 
October  and  early  in  November  before  any  winter  rise  begins.  Last  year, 
the  advance  began  suddenly  and  violently  during  the  last  half  of  October, 
owing  to  a  general  realization  of  the  crop  shortage  and  to  further  reports 
of  damage.  As  a  rule,,  if  there  is  a  prolonged  rise  in  the  late  market  it 
begins  toward  the  middle  of  November  because  of  decreasing  shipments  at 
that  time  and  the  more  active  buying  of  supplies  for  winter  use.  Changes 
in  supply  and  price  have  been  sharp  and  frequent  from  the  beginning  of  the 
present  potato  market  and  shipping  season.  Producers  who  were  not 

able  to  sell  at  the  best  prices  of  September  may  hopefully  store  part  of 
their  crop  if  storage  facilities  are  good.  This  hopefulness  would  be 
based  on  a  well-known  fact  that  the  general  price  level  usually  has  been  well 
sustained  in  short  crop  seasons,  often  advancing  sharply  at  times  in  win¬ 
ter  and  spring.  This  year's  production  being  somewhere  between  those  of 
the  last  2  years,  and  7  to  8  per  cent  larger  than  last  season,  the  price 
would  hardly  be  expected  to  run  up  to  the  average  of  more  than  $3.50  per 
100  pounds  recorded  at  Chicago  during  last  v. inter  for  main-croD  potatoes. 

No  doubt  the  market  at  recent  levels  between  $2  and  $3  will  be  quite  sensi¬ 
tive  to  further  changes  in  the  crop  situation.  Last  season  the  average 
carload  price  at  Chicago  advanced  from  $2  per  100  pounds  in  September  to 
$3.98  in  March.  In  the  very  short  season  of  1919-20  the  gain  was  from 
$2.85  in  September  to  $5.48  in  March.  In  1916-17,  an  extremely  short  crop 
year,  the  September  average  was  $2.29,  and  the  following  March  $3.81.  Back 
in  1911-12,  another  season  of  light  production,  the  September  price  average 
at  Chicago  was  $1.54  and  the  following  March  it  was  $2.08.  Estimated  pro¬ 
duction  per  consumer  was  much  the  same  in  all  those  short  crop  seasons, 
that  is,  around  3  bushels  to  each  inhabitant.  This  year  the  average  is  al¬ 
most  exactly  3  bushels  per  capita,  based  on  the  September  estimate  of  pro¬ 
duction. 


G.  B.  Fiske, 

Division  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  B.  A.  E. 


THE  GRAIN  MARKET  SITUATION 


Wheat  harvest  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere  has  now  been  practically 
completed,  and  reports  from  the  principal  producing  countries  outside  of 
Russia  and  China  indicate  a  crop  about  the  same  as  last  year.  The  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  crop,  however,  differs  materially  from  that  of  last  year. 

The  European  crop,  according  to  latest  estimates,  is  about  8  per  cent  by- 
low  that  of  last  year.  The  Canadian  crop  is  about  12,000,000  bushels 
smaller  than  last  year,  but  the  smaller  crops  in  these  countries  have  been 
more  than  offset  by  the  increase  of  about  173,000,000  bushels  in  the 
United  States  crop. 

According  to  the  September  1  estimate,  the  spring  wheat  crop  in  the 
United  States  will  total  ab;ut  212,000,000  bushels,  which  is  about 
59,000,000  bushels  smaller  than  last  year's  crop.  Of  the  spring  wheat  pro¬ 
duction  in  Minnesota,  the  Dakotas  and  Montana,  nearly  48,000,000  bushels  is 
durum.  These  same  States  produced  about  66,500,000  bushels  < f  durum  last 
year.  The  increase  in  the  United  States  crop  is  in  the  winter  wheat,  of 
which  about  626,000,000  bushels,  or  230,000,000  bushels  more  than  last  year 
was  harvested.  Both  the  hard  and  soft  winter  wheat  crops  were  increased, 
but  our  exportable  surplus  will  consist  principally  of  hard  winter  wheat, 
durum  and  the  soft  wheats  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  It  is  variously  estimated 
that  from  200,000,000  to  225,000,000  bushels  will  be  available  for  export 
this  year,  and  nearly  a  third  of  this  amount  has  already  gone  out  as  wheat 
or  flour. 

The  demand  for  wheat  has  been  rather  active  considering  the  size  of 
the  crop.  The  quality  of  the  hard  winter  wheat  was  especially  good,  and 
mills  have  been  active  buyers  of  the  best  milling  types  ever  since  the 
movement  began.  Exporters  have  also  been  active  buyers,  partly  as  a  result 
of  delayed  marketing  in  Europe  because  of  rains  and  wet  weather  in  many  of 
the  producing  countries.  There  has  been  a  good  demand  for  the  better  grades 
of  spring  wheat,  but  rains  during  the  early  part  of  September  damaged  un¬ 
threshed  grain  with  the  result  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  receipts .have 
been  of  damp  or  damaged  grain  for  which  there  has  not  been  an  active  market 
demand.  World  prices  as  reflected  by  Liverpool  quotations  have  held  firm, 
and  at  this  writing  (September  22)  Liverpool  September  quotations  were  about 
10  cents  higher  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  crop  year  July  1.  They  are 
also  about  5  cents  higher  than  at  the  corresponding  time  last  year.  United 
States  prices,  however,  as  indicated  by  the  Chicago  September  future  prices, 
were  about  15  cents  lower  than  at  this  time  last  year.  Spring  wheat  prices, 
according  to  Minneapolis  September  quotations,  are  about  3  cents  lower  than 
last  year,  while  hard  winter  wheat  prices,  according  to  Kansas  City  Septem¬ 
ber  quotations,  are  20  cents  below  last  year,  reflecting  the  larger  crop  of 
winter  wheat  in  this  country  and  its  relation  to  the  world  crop.  Canadian 
prices  are  about  10  cents  higher  at  Winnipeg  than  last  year,  reflecting 


probably  the  delayed  movement  rather  than  the  small  difference  in  the  size 
of  the  crop.  While  the  United  States  is  on  an  export  basis  and  prices  will 
be  lower  in  respect  to  the  world  prices,  it  seems  probable  that  there  will 
continue  to  be  a  good  demand  for  the  high  quality  wheat  which  the  United 
States  farmers  will  have  available  for  market. 

CORN 

The  weather  was  more  favorable  for  corn  during  August  and  the  crop 
made  considerable  improvement.  A  crop  of  about  2,698,000,000  bushels  will 
be  produced  this  year.  This  is  about  207,000,000  bushels  more  than  was 
produced  last  year  and  about  121,000,000  bushels  more  than  was  in  prospect 
at  the  first  of  August.  The  crop  is  late,  however,  in  Iowa  and  other 
States  of  the  Corn  Belt  and  good  weather  until  about  the  first  of  October 
will  be  required  to  mature  the  crop. 

The  improved  prospects  have  weakened  the  market  somewhat  and,  with 
demand  only  moderate,  prices  have  tended  slightly  downward  since  the  first 
of  September. 

OATS 

The  oats  crop  has  not  turned  out  as  well  as  was  expected  early  in 
the  season,  and  the  crop,  according  to  the  September  1  estimate,  will  total 
about  1,264,000,000  bushels,  or  nearly  250,000,000  bushels  less  than  was 
produced  last  year.  The  quality  of  the  crop,  however,  is  apparently  not  so 
good  as  last  year  as  oats  have  been  damaged  by  rain  in  some  sections  while 
in  others  they  are  light  weight  as  a  result  of  the  dry  weather  early  in  the 
season.  Receipts  of  good  quality  grain  at  the  principal  markets  have 
scarcely  been  equal  to  the  demand  and  the  market  strengthened  materially 
since  the  first  of  September. 

BARLEY 

The  barley  crop  is  also  smaller  by  about  22,000,000  bushels  than 
last  year's  crop,  but  the  grain  sorghum  crop  is  about  31,000,000  bushels 
larger  than  last  year.  Taken  altogether,  however,  the  crop  of  feed  grains 
will  be  materially  smaller  than  last  year.  While  the  carryover  of  these 
grains  may  be  large  it  seems  probable  that  the  total  supply  of  feed  grains 
will  be  smaller  than  last  year.  The  potential  demand,  particularly  for 
corn*,  may  be  somewhat  larger  than  last  year  if  farmers  carry  out  their 
expressed  intention  of  increasing  their  hog  supply. 


G.  A.  Collier, 

Grain,  Hay  and  Feed  Market  News  Service,  B.  A.  E. 


THE  COTTON  SITUATION 


The  1926-27  cotton  season  was  much  delayed  in  getting  under 
way  due  to  frequent  rains  from  early  spring  throughout  the  summer  in 
almost  all  of  the  Cotton  Belt  which  retarded  the  maturity  of  the  plant. 

Prices  during  the  early  part  of  the  season  hovered  around  the 
18  cent  level,  but  as  the  season  advanced  they  declined,  reaching  a 
level  of  about  14jr  cents  per  pound  by  September  23.  Present  prices  of 
Middling  spot  cotton  are  the  lowest  reached  for  the  month  of  September 
since  1916  when  prices  stocd  at  about  15|  cents.  Last  season  at  this 
time  Middling  spot  cotton  in  the  South  was  quoted  at  about  23  cents. 
The  grade  of  the  cotton  moving  so  far  from  the  1926  crop  is  reported 
generally  as  better  than  Middling  with  a  good  proportion  of  the  higher 
grades.  Premiums  on  the  grades  above  Middling  have  narrowed  somewhat 
as  the  season  has  progressed,  but  there  has  been  no  perceptible  narrow¬ 
ing  of  the  differences  on  the  grades  below  middling.  The  season  has 
apparently  been  favorable  to  the  staple  quality  of  the  crop  which 
seems,  throughout  the  Belt  as  a  whole,  to  be  the  best  in  years. 

Attention  at  the  moment  is  centered  for  the  most  part  on  the 
supply.  Complete  offical  data  are  not  available  on  the  carryover 
from  the  season  ended  July  31,  1926,  but  commercial  reports  generally 
accepted  as  reliable  put  the  figure  at  about  2  million  bales  more  than 
that  of  the  season  before.  Much  of  the  carryover  is  known,  however, 
to  be  of  low-grade  cotton,  a  fact  that  is  important  in  evaluating  the 
statistics . 

The  production  of  this  year  as  indicated  by  conditions  on 
September  16,  1926,  according  to  the  estimate  of  the  Crop  Reporting 
Board  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  issued  September  23,  1926, 
is  15,810,000  bales,  of  which  the  Census  Bureau  reported  2,511,317 
bales  ginned  to  the  same  date  as  against  4,282,066  bales  ginned  up 
to  the  same  time  last  year. 

World  consumption  of  American  cotton  in  the  1925-26  season 
was  the  largest  that  it  has  been  in  any  year  since  1915-16.  During 
August,  the  first  month  of  the  1926-27  season,  domestic  consumption 
amounted  to  500,652  bales,  compared  with  448,665  bales  for  August 
of  last  season,  and  exports  so  far  this  season  are  somewhat  ahead 
of  those  for  the  corresponding  period  last  season,  notwithstanding 
that  less  forward  business  has  been  reported  this  year  than  last 
year  at  this  time.  Among  the  more  active  takers  of  American  cotton 
this  season  have  been  Germany  and  Russia,  with  Great  Britain  lagging 
in  her  American  imports. 
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Transactions  in  spot  cotton  reported  in  designated  southern 
markets  in  the  last  10  days  are  larger  than  they  were  at  the  same 
time  a  year  ago.  Increasing  mill  inquiry  is  also  reported,  although 
the  mills  do  not  appear  yet  to  have  come  into  the  market  in  a  large 
way.  In  staple  cotton  there  is  evidence  of  a  fair  demand  for  higher 
grades  but  the  demand  for  lower  grade  staples  is  said  to  be  somewhat 
subsiding.  Although  prices  of  raw  material  have  declined  so  far  this 
season,  reports  are  that  the  undertone  in  the  dry  goods  markets  has 
been  rather  firm  and  that  fabric  prices  have  not  followed  closely  the 
decline  in  the  raw  material. 


A.  M.  Agelasto, 

Division  of  Cotton  Marketing,  B,  A,  E. 
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CONDITIONS  IN  COLORADO 


Agricultural  conditions  in  Colorado  on  September  15  are  consider¬ 
ably  below  what  they  were  a  month  ago  and  now  below  the  10-year  average. 

The  reduction  is  due  to  a  general  drought  during  August,  and  particularly 
the  latter  part  of  the  month  when  exceptionally  hot,  dry  winds  prevailed 
over  the  eastern  portion  of  the  State. 

The  unfavorable  drought  conditions  cut  the  corn  prospect  to  40  per 
cent  of  a  crop  and  the  beans  to  50  per  cent  or  less.  There  was  very  little 
beneficial  rain  during  the  month  except  in  limited  localities.  Irrigation 
water  generally  continued  ample  under  nearly  all  irrigation  systems,  and 
irrigated  crops  came  through  in  excellent  condition  except  where  damaged 
by  hail.  Reservoir  supplies  for  irrigation  have  been  sufficient  for  most 
systems.  All  small  grains  have  been  harvested  and  threshing  returns  indi¬ 
cate  some  reductions  in  the  final  estimate. 

Corn  was  caught  in  the  blossom  stage  and  there  is  a  large  percentage 
of  barren  stalks  so  the  crop  is  much  smaller  than  expected.  Moisture  and 
temperature  conditions  were  generally  unfavorable  to  beans.  The  hot  weather 
in  most  sections,  and  a  little  excessive  moisture  and  heat  in  others,  caused 
blight  and  rust.  In  the  dry  land  areas  the  blossoms  fell  off  and  compara¬ 
tively  few  pods  set  though  some  fields  made  exceptionally  high  yields.  Por¬ 
tions  of  the  crop  are  still  green  and  may  yet  produce  a  crop  if  frost  holds 
off  much  later  than  usual.  Considerable  portions  of  the  acreage  are  a  com¬ 
plete  failure.  Potatoes  are  only  fair.  The  vines  ripened  prematurely  and 
prevented  full  development  of  the  crop.  The  sugar  beet  crop  is  one  of  the 
best  produced  in  recent  years. 

The  fruit  crops  of  the  State  still  maintain  high  prospects  with 
only  seasonal  depreciation.  The  cherry  harvest  has  been  completed  and 
the  harvest  of  peaches  and  pears  in  most  sections,  though  peaches  are 
still  being  harvested  in  Delta  County.  The  harvest  of  the  early  lettuce 
was  completed  about  the  last  week  in  August,  and  the  late  crop  began  to 
move  about  September  10.  The  early  crop  was  disappointing  account  of  hot 
weather  and  much  of  the  crop  going  to  seed.  The  late  crop,  however,  is 
much  more  promising.  Prices  have  been  highly  satisfactory.  Cabbage  and 
onions  have  made  good  crops  though  the  latter  has  been  considerably  reduced 
by  thrips.  Prices  for  both  onions  and  cabbage  have  been  exceedingly  disap¬ 
pointing,  cabbage  ranging  around  the  20  to  35  cent  mark  thus  far  this  season. 

An  excellent  crop  of  cantaloupes  in  the  Arkansas  Valley  is  nearly  har¬ 
vested.  The  crop  has  been  of  good  quality  and  brought  fair  prices.  Thus  far 
no  frost  damage. 

Pastures  and  ranges  and  hay  have  generally  been  fair  to  excellent 
above  the  average.  All  livestock  are  in  excellent  condition  for  this  time 
of  year.  Nearly  all  cattle  and  sheep  are  still  on  the  higher  ranges.  There 
have  been  few  summer  losses  reported.  Financial  conditions  have  slightly 
}  improved  though  still  unsatisfactory  to  cattlemen.  Lambs  are  coming  off  the 
ranges  weighing  more  than  usual  with  a  larger  percentage  fit  for  killers. 

Thus  far  prices  have  been  very  satisfactory  to  the  growers.  Very  little 
contracting  thus  far  for  lambs  for  fall  delivery  to  feeders,  as  feeders  still 
regard  the  present  market  too  high  for  a  satisfactory  outcome  to  the  feeding 

operations.  W.  W.  Putman, 

State  Statistician,  B.  A.  E. 
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CONDITIONS  IN  TEXAS 


While  heavy  rains  and  showery  weather  have  interfered  with  cotton 
picking  and  haying  operations,  they  have  benefited  the  sections  that  were 
too  dry  and  have  stimulated  the  preparation  for  fall  seeding  of  wheat  and 
oats.  It  is  expected  that  a  considerably  increased  wheat  acreage  will  be 

sown.  Food  and  feed  crops  have  been  good,  and  more  farmers  made  their 

living  at  home  than  in  many  years.  There  is  a  strong  tendency  to  milk 
more  cows  and  to  raise  at  least  enough  pork  for  house  use. 

The  cotton  crop  is  still  most  uncertain.  It  is  very  late  this  year, 
and  insects  and  disease  have  taken  a  heavy  toll.  Dusting  the  plants  with 
poison  to  control  the  insects  has  been  very  expensive,  and  the  price  of 
picking  is  increasing  as  the  price  of  the  commodity  declines.  Pickers  are 

hard  to  get  even  at  the  high  pay  offered.  Prior  to  September  1  only 

481,000  bales  had  been  ginned,  the  lowest  amount  for  this  date  since  1921. 

Rains  are  retarding  the  rice  harvest.  The  crop  gives  promise  of 
slightly  exceeding  that  of  last  year.  The  largest  corn  crop  in  several 
years  is  being  harvested  and  the  grain  sorghums  promise  a  surplus  for  all 
the  important  counties.  Both  tame  and  wild  hay  have  yielded  well.  The 
watermelon  season  as  well  as  that  of  the  other  perishable  crops  is  about 
over.  Livestock  and  pastures  continue  in  good  condition.  Fall  shearing 
of  wool  and  mohair  is  about  to  begin.  The  receipts  of  cattle,  calves  and 
hogs  at  Fort  Worth  have  fallen  short  of  those  in  1925,  but  the  receipts 
of  sheep  have  almost  doubled. 

The  wheat  movement  has  been  usually  heavy  and  rapid,  exports 
greatly  exceeding  those  of  recent  years.  A  machine  for  picking  cotton  is 
being  tested  in  south  Texas.  A  decrease  in  the  number  of  farm  wagons  and 
the  increased  use  of  motor  trucks  is  noticeable.  Tractor  sales  and  of 
double-row  cultivators  as  well  as  of  haying  machinery  have  been  good. 

Labor  for  picking  cotton  and  harvesting  rice  is  scarce  and  the  surplus  in 
the  cities  is  being  drawn  upon. 

Building  permits  are  still  at  a  high  level,  particularly  in  Houston, 
Dallas,  Fort  Worth  and  Amarillo.  Road  construction  will  soon  become  more 
active  following  legislative  action  on  the  bond  situation.  Lumber  orders 
and  production  are  not  up  to  the  average  of  the  past  decade;  prices  are 
reacting  after  the  relative  inactivity  of  the  summer.  Bank  debits  to  in¬ 
dividual  accounts  and  the  number  of  saving  depositors  show  an  increase 
over  a  year  ago.  Oil  production  has  increased  particularly  in  the  Gulf 
Coast  and  Panhandle  districts.  Telephone  toll  messages  have  registered  a 
healthy  increase  over  last  year.  Collections  generally  are  satisfactory. 

H.  H.  Schutz, 

State  Statistician,  B.  A.  E. 
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VARIED  CONDITIONS  THIS  FALL 


The  dark  spots  in  the  picture  this  fall  are  spring  wheat  and 
cotton,  the  first  being  a  case  of  poor  yield  while,  by  contrast,  the 
latter  is  the  largest  crop  ever  grown.  The  apple  industry  may  also 
be  noted  as  sharply  depressed  by  low  prices.  Except  for  some  depres¬ 
sion  in  the  territory  of  those  crops,  however,  the  season  winds  up 
with  about  average  crop  yields  and  a  probability  of  gross  financial 
returns  not  far  from  last  year's  figures.  The  full  effect  of  frosts 
in  late  September  has  since  shown  up  in  the  damage  to  fruit,  beans, 
potatoes,  and  other  tender  crops  in  the  Northwest,  No  widespread  damage 
to  corn  was  apparent,  however,  save  in  the  extreme  North.  The  feed 
crops  are  fairly  ample  and  well  distributed.  That  fact  has  especial 
significance  in  areas  like  the  southeastern  States  where  feed  was  ex¬ 
ceedingly  short  last  year. 

The  fall  in  cotton  prices  now  fills  the  headlines.  Predictions 
of  the  same  last  spring  were  given  scant  notice.  For  four  years  the 
growers  of  cotton  have  been  doing  just  what  other  producers  do  when 
business  is  profitable  -  increasing  production.  In  the  last  four  years 
the  South  has  turned  out  approximately  50  million  bales  of  cotton.  Dur¬ 
ing  40  consecutive  months  beginning  July,  1922,  the  average  farm  price 
of  cotton  never  went  below  20  cents  a  pound  and  much  of  that  time  it 
exceeded  25  cents.  Four  good  cotton  crops  sold  well  enough  so  that  grow¬ 
ers  increased  their  acreage  from  30  million  in  1921  to  47  million  acres 
this  year.  The  South  is  not  without  resources  for  meeting  the  present 
situation  and  rarely  have  the  farm  and  business  leaders  of  any  large  re¬ 
gion  met  an  emergency  in  so  united  and  comprehensive  a  fashion.  Cotton 
is  good  property.  The  consuming  world  can  and  will  use  a  lot  of  it  this 
year. 


I 
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Up  in  the  spring  wheat  country  there  is  a  strip  of  territory 
extending  from  central  North  Dakota  through  South  Dakota  to  central 
Nebraska  where  drought  and  bad  weather  cut  the  crops  and  for  which  a 
lean  winter  looms  ahead.  South  Dakota  showed  the  lowest  general  crop 
condition  in  the  country  last  month,  only  55  per  cent  of  average.  Other 
local  areas  of  flood,  drought  or  frost  damage  claim  some  attention  but 
they  are  less  extensive. 

Hog  cholera  is  showing  up  with  rather  serious  losses  in  some 
counties  of  Illinois  and  Iowa.  Nevertheless,  general  underlying  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  Corn  Belt  are  better  than  last  year.  Corn  prices  are 
slightly  higher  but  still  low  enough  to  encourage  feeders.  Hog  prices 
stay  relatively  high  and  reports  indicate  a  materially  larger  crop  of 
pigs  in  prospect  this  fall.  The  small  1925  crop  of  hogs,  now  in  pack, 
cost  the  packers  nearly  $1,200,000,000.  It  brought  producers  more  money 
than  in  any  year  excepting  the  wartime  inflation  years  and  measured  in 
terms  of  corn  prices  during  the  marketing  season  was  probably  the  most 
profitable  ever  marketed. 
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KEY  REGIONS  AT  A  GLANCE 


THE  EAST  -  Had  a  month  of  bad  weather,  rain  most  of  the  time,  snow 
in  New  England,  frosts  and  cold  everywhere.  Many  reports  of  potatoes  rot¬ 
ting,  of  beans  and  buckwheat  spoiled,  late  wheat  seeding  abandoned,  etc. 
Apple  regions  greatly  discouraged  over  low  prices.  Whole  cash  prospect 
none  too°good  but  dairy  situation  continues  favorable  with  roughage  feeds 
ample  and  grain  feeds  slightly  lower  priced  than  last  year. 


THE  SOUTH  -  A  gloomy  picture  as  compared  with  last  three  years. 
With  growing  certainty  of  huge  cotton  crop  and  drastic  price  decline  whole 
region  is  depressed.  Frequent  reports  of  scarcity  of  help  to  pick  cotton 
and  of  disposition  to  leave  considerable  low  grade  cotton  in  fields.  Farm 
and  business  leaders  making  remarkable  effort  to  finance  crop  and  assure 
orderly  disposition,  Much  talk  of  acreage  reduction  next  spring. 


CORN  BELT  -  Hog  cholera  in  forefront  of  attention  at  present. 
Losses  said  to  be  heaviest  since  1914.  Except  for  cholera  situation, 
position  of  hog  producers  is  a  strong  one:  hogs  relatively  good  price, 
corn  cheap  enough  to  feed  profitably,  more  pigs  in  prospect.  Total  corn 
crop  now  thought  to  be  about  average.  Freezes  damaged  some  corn  in  north 
but  helped  to  dry  and  harden  up  grain  also.  Husking  in  progress.  General 
fall  work  progressed  fairly  well. 


WHEAT  BELT  -  Seeding  of  winter  wheat  completed.  Wheat  up  ar.d  look¬ 
ing  well  in  south;  furishing  good  pasture  in  Kansas  and  southward.  Thresh¬ 
ing  practically  completed  in  north.  Some  late  wheat  hurt  by  freezes  in 
Montana.  Whole  harvest  very  poor  from  central  Nebraska  to  central  North 
Dakota,  General  picture  of  Wheat  Belt  is  one  of  favorable  conditions  in 
south  but  discouraging  in  north. 


RANGE  COUNTRY  -  Livestock  in  good  condition;  moving  down  from  the 
high  ranges;  considerable  volume  of  shipping  still  in  south.  Grass  cured 
well  on  winter  ranges  but  complaints  of  drought  are  numerous,  Eastern 
Colorado,  Wyoming  and  Montana  very  dry,  likewise  areas  in  Utah  and  Nevada. 
Sugar  beets,  potatoes,  and  other  irrigated  crops  mostly  harvested. 


PACIFIC  COAST  -  Favored  by  excellent  weather  lately  though  damage 
to  fruit  from  frosts  last  month  has  proven  quite  serious.  Fruit  harvest 
practically  completed  and  fall  truck  w7ell  along.  Winter  truck  crops  do¬ 
ing  well.  Winter  wheat  looking  well  in  north.  Cotton  and  grape  picking 
somewhat  delayed  by  rains  in  San  Joaquin  Valley  but  well  along  elsewhere. 
Navel  oranges  putting  on  color  in  the  south. 
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THE  TREND  OF  CROP  PRODUCTION 


• 

1913 

Production 

5-Year  Av. 
1921-1925 
Production 

1925 

Production 

1926 

Oct.  1  Fore< 

Millions 

Millions 

Millions 

Millions 

Winter  wheat,  bu. 

523 

549 

396 

626 

Spring  wheat,  bu. 

240 

253 

271 

213 

All  wheat,  bu. 

763 

802 

666 

840 

Corn,  bu. 

2,447 

2,849 

2,905 

2,680 

Oats,  bu. 

1,122 

1,327 

1,512 

1,282 

Flaxseed,  bu. 

18 

17.8 

22 

19 

Cotton,  bales 

14.1 

11.5 

16.1 

17.4* 

Rice,  bu. 

25.7 

36 

34 

39 

Potatoes  white,  bu. 

332  . 

396 

326 

351 

oweet  potatoes,  bu. 

59 

84 

62 

79 

Tobacco,  lbs. 

954 

1,290 

1,374 

1,294 

Hay,  all,  tons 

64 

90 

87 

83 

Apples,  total,  bu. 

145 

170 

172 

234 

Apples,  commercial,  bbls. 

— 

30.1 

33 

38 

Peaches,  bu. 

— 

47 

47 

67 

Total  acreage  in  21  cultivated  crops  about  2  per  cent  above  that  har 
vested  last  year. 

Composite  crop  condition  on  October  1  improved  over  month  previous  and 
stood  at  99.7  per  cent  of  the  10-year  average  condition  on  that  date. 


Forecast  as  of  October  18. 


AVERAGE  PRICES  OF 
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FARM  PRODUCTS  RECEIVED  BY  PRODUCERS 
October  15,  1926. 


Actual  prices  received  by  producers  at  local  markets  as  reported 
to  the  Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates  of  this  Bureau.  Average 
of  reports  covering  the  United  States,  weighted  according  to  relative  im- 
portance  of  district  and  State. 


5-Yr 

.  Av. 

Aug. 

1909- 

July, 1914 

Cotton,  per  lb. 

0 

12.4 

Corn,  per  bu. 

0 

64.2 

Wheat,  per  bu. 

0 

88.4 

Hay,  per  ton 

$ 

11.87 

Potatoes,  per  bu. 

0 

69.7 

Oats,  per  bu. 

0 

39.9 

Beef  cattle,  per  100 

lbs .  $ 

5.22 

Hogs,  per  100  lbs. 

$ 

7.23 

Eggs,  per  dozen 

0 

21.5 

Butter,  per  lb. 

0 

25.5 

Butterfat,  per  lb. 

0 

— — — — . 

Wool,  per  lb. 

0 

17.7 

Veal  calves,  per  100 

lbs .  $ 

6.75 

Lambs,  per  100  lbs. 

$ 

5.91 

Horses 

$142.00 

October 


Average 

Oct . 

Sept . 

Oct . 

1910-1914 

1925 

1926 

1926 

12.1 

21.5 

16.8 

11.7 

64.8 

83.0 

76.2 

74.5 

88.1 

136.4 

117.7 

121.4 

11.49 

12.47 

12.88 

13.08 

65.0 

125.6 

130.6 

126.4 

38.4 

37.2 

35.6 

39.0 

5.09 

6.29 

6.48 

6.43 

7.37 

11.16 

12.07 

12.06 

23.7 

37.7 

31.5 

36.8 

26.1 

44.2 

40.9 

41.8 

— 

47.1 

40.5 

42.4 

16.9 

37.2 

32.6 

31.6 

6.80 

9.52 

10.06 

10.29 

5.35 

12.04 

11.32 

11.31 

140 . 00 

76.00 

78.00 

77.00 

been  reflected 
cents  in  the  farm 
This  brings  the  farm 
cents.  Cotton  is 
pre-war  prices 
year  and  apples  this  fall. 


The  downward  swing  in  the  market  price  of  cotton  has 
by  a  decline  of  5  cents  per  pound  from  16.8  to  11.7 
price  of  cotton  from  September  15  to  October  15. 
price  of  cotton  below  the  5-year  pre-war  average  of  12.1 
now  in  about  the  same  relative  position  when  compared  with 
as  corn,  oats  and  barley  during  the  past 


The  farm  price  of  oats  and  barley  advanced  in  face  of  a  further  de¬ 
cline  in  corn  prices;  wheat  and  rye  showed  small  price  gains.  The  sharp 
rise  in  the  market  price  of  hogs  between  September  and  October  15  was 
not  accompanied  by  a  similar  advance  in  the  farm  price  as  is  usually  the 
case.  It  is  possible  that  cholera  losses  are  forcing  local  buyers  to 
discount  the  market  price  more  than  is  usually  necessary. 


While  butter  prices  advanced  slightly,  they  continue  at  a  lower 
level  than  a  year  ago.  The  farm  price  of  eggs  advanced  more  sharply  than 
market  prices  from  September  15  to  October  15.  While  egg  prices  were  higher 
than  a  year  ago  in  September  they  dropped  below  in  October. 
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PRICE  INDEXES  FOR  SEPTEMBER,  1926. 


Farm  products  figures  from  this  Bureau;  commodity  groups  from 
Eureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  (latter  shown  to  nearest  whole  number). 
Shows  year  ago  and  latest  available  month: 


Farm  Products 


(Prices  at  the  farm;  Aug.  1909  -  July,  1914  =  100) 


Sept. 

Aug. 

Sept . 

Month 

1925 

1926 

1926 

Trend 

Cotton 

181 

130 

135 

Higher 

Corn 

154 

124 

119 

Lower 

Wheat 

163 

142 

133 

Lower 

Hay 

105 

110 

109 

Lower 

Potatoes 

174 

202 

187 

Lower 

Beef  cattle 

121 

121 

125 

Higher 

Hogs 

159 

161 

167 

Higher 

Eggs 

145 

123 

147 

Higher 

Butter 

161 

153 

160 

Higher 

Wool 

212 

179 

183 

Higher 

Commodity  Groups 

(Wholesale  Prices;  1910  -1914 

=  100)  1/ 

Sept. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Month 

1925 

1926 

1926 

Trend 

Farm  products 

160 

138 

141 

Higher 

Food,  etc. 

159 

150 

151 

Higher 

Cloths  &  clothing 

193 

178 

179 

Higher 

Fuel  &  lighting 

196 

208 

211 

Higher 

Metal  and  met.  products  136 

136 

136 

Unchanged 

Building  materials 

179 

177 

178 

Higher 

Chemicals,  etc. 

134 

129 

129 

Unchanged 

House-furnishing  goods  173 

166 

166 

Unchanged 

ALL  COMMODITIES 

163 

152 

153 

Higher 

1/  Bureau  of  Labor 

Statistics 

index  numbers 

converted  to 

1910-1914  base. 

RELATIVE  PURCHASING  POWER 
(At  September,  1926,  Farm  Prices) 
Aug.  1909  -  July,  1914  =  100 


In  terms  of:  Cotton 


All  commodities  89 
Cloths,  etc.  76 
Fuel,  etc.  64 
Metals,  etc.  ioo 
Bldg,  materials  76 
House-furnishing  goods  82 


Beef  cattle 


All  commodities  81 
Cloths,  etc.  70 
Fuel,  etc.  59 
Metals,  etc.  92 
Bldg,  materials  70 
House-furnishing  goods  75 


Of  a  Unit  of: 


Corn 

Wheat 

Hay 

Potatoes 

78  1 

87 

71 

122 

66 

75 

61 

105 

56 

63 

51 

89 

87 

98 

80 

138 

67 

75 

61 

106 

72 

80 

65 

113 

Hogs 

Eggs 

Butter 

Wool 

109 

96 

105 

120 

93 

82 

90 

103 

79 

69 

76 

87 

122 

108 

118 

135 

94 

83 

90 

103 

100 

88 

97 

110 

lr  ,  ,  T^e,un^  Purchasing  power  of  the  important  crops  declined  in  September 
(Cotton  did  show  some  increase  at  mid-month  but  it  was  immediately  followed  by 
drastic  decline.)  J 


The  purchasing  power  of  all 
hand,  increased  during  September, 
in  the  situation  this  fall. 


important  livestock  products,  on  the  other 
These  two  general  facts  are  significant 


The  general  index  purchasing  power  of  farm  products,  in  terms  of 
non-agri cultural  commodities,  remained  at  83  the  same  as  in  the  previous 
month,  the  five  pre-war  years  being  considered  as  100 

REVISION:  A  revision  of  price  index  for  farm  products  during 
August  places  the  purchasing  power  index  at  83  for  that  month  instead  of 
62  as  heretofore  announced. 
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GENERAL  BUSINESS  INDICATORS 
RELATED  TO  AGRICULTURE 


1925 

1926 

1926  Month 

's 

PRODUCTION 

Sept . 

Aug. 

Sept.  Trend 

Pig  iron  daily  (Thou,  tons) 

91 

103 

104 

I. .crease 

Bituminous  coal  (Million  tons) 

47 

46 

49 

Increase 

Steel  ingots  (Thou,  long  tons) 

3,490 

4,005 

3,931 

Decrease 

CONSUMPTION 

Cotton  by  mills  (Thou,  bales) 

483 

501 

571 

Increase 

Unfilled  orders  Steel  Corp.  (Thou,  T.) 

3,717 

3,542 

3,594 

Increase 

Building  contracts  (Million  dollars) 

463 

528 

488 

Decrease 

Hogs  slaughtered  (Thousands) 

1,645 

1,710 

1,673 

Decrease 

Cattle  "  " 

1,227  • 

1,171 

1,290 

Increase 

Sheep  " 

981 

1,058 

1,147 

Increase 

MOVEMENTS 

Bank  clearing  (N.Y.)  (Billion  dollars) 

22 

22 

21 

Decrease 

Car  loadings  (Thousands) 

4,298 

4,418 

4,552 

Increase 

Mail  order  sales  (Million  dollars) 

35 

32 

38 

Increase 

Employees,  N.  Y.  State  Factories  (Thou.) 

500 

469 

500 

Increase 

Av.  price  25  indus.  stocks  (Dollars) 

163 

172 

172 

Same 

Interest  rate  (4-6  mo.  paper,  N.  Y.) 

4.19 

4.31 

4.43 

Increase 

Retail  Focd  price  Index  (Dept.  Labor)* 

159 

156 

158 

Higher 

Wholesale  Price  Index  (Dept.  Labor)* 

160 

149 

150 

Higher 

There  is  nothing  outstanding  to  note  as  new  in  the  business  sit¬ 
uation.  The  slump  in  cotton  prices  has  been  accompanied  by  some  decline  in 
the  stock  market.  Many  observers  say,  however,  that  cheaper  cotton  is 
the  thing  needed  to  revive  the  textile  industry  and  that  it  will  not  hurt 
business  in  general. 

Well  informed  men  point  to  somewhat  higher  interest  rates,  slightly 
lessened  building  construction,  declining  foreign  trade,  end  other  rather 
bearish  indications.  At  the  same  time,  they  discount  the  probability  of 
any  very  sudden  business  recession.  Meanwhile,  industry  continues  active, 
employment  general,  wages  high,  and  the  cities  prosperous. 


Data  on  this  page,  excepting  livestock 
slaughter  and  price  indexes,  are  from  the 
"Survey  of  Current  Business",  Bureau  of  the 
lensus,  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce. 


;  1913  »  100 
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GENERAL  TREND  OF  WAGES  AND  PRICES 


Year  and 

Month 


General 

Wage 

Level* 


1910-1914  =  100 


Faria 

Wages  2/ 


Retail  Wholesale  Wholesale 

Price  Price  Price 

of  Food  1/  of  food  1/  All  Commodities  # 


1910 

— — 

97 

1911  ■ 

— 

97 

1912 

— 

101 

1913 

— 

104 

1914( June) 

100 

101 

1915 

101 

102 

1916 

114 

112 

1917 

129 

140 

1918 

160 

176 

1919 

185 

206 

1920 

222 

239 

1921 

203 

150 

1922 

197 

146 

1923 

214 

156 

1924 

218 

165 

1925 

223 

168 

1925 


96 

10v 

103 

95 

96 

95 

101 

103 

101 

103 

99 

102 

106 

101 

100 

104 

104 

103 

117 

120 

129 

151 

166 

180 

174 

187 

198 

192 

205 

210 

210 

218 

230 

153 

143 

150 

146 

137 

152 

151 

143 

156 

150 

143 

152 

160 

156 

162 

January 

223 

156 

February 

220 

March 

224 

, , 

April 

218 

163 

May 

221 

June 

220 

July 

220 

170 

August 

222 

,  i. 

September 

223 

- r.  ,, 

October 

225 

173 

November 

226 

- - 

December 

1926 

229 

— 

159 

159 

163 

156 

156 

164 

156 

158 

164 

155 

153 

159 

156 

152 

158 

160 

154 

160 

165 

156 

163 

165 

158 

163 

164 

159 

163 

167 

157 

160 

172 

159 

160 

171 

156 

159 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Augus t 

September 

1/  Bureau 


229 

225 
229 

227 

226 

228 
227 
227 
231 

of  Labor 


159 


166 


174 


Statistics  index 


2/  Index  based  on  both  monthly  and  daily  wages. 

Average  weekly  earnings.  New  York  State  factories 
#  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 


169  155 

166  152  158 

165  150  154 

167  152  154 

166  153  i54 

IBB  156  155 

162  153  153 

161  150  152 

166  151  153 

numbers  converted  to  1910-1914  base. 


NEW  INDEX  OF  GENERAL  TREND  OF  PRICES 
On  Five-Year  Base,  August,  1909  -  July,  1914  -  100 


Year  | 

and 

Index 

numbers  of  farm  prices 

1 

Wholesale | 
Prices  of 

Relative 

purchasing 

Month 

Grains 

Fruits  and, 
Vegetables 

Meat 

Ani¬ 

mals 

Dairy  & 
Poultry 
Products 

Cotton| 

and 

Cotton¬ 

seed 

Unclas¬ 

sified 

All 

Groups 
30  Items 

Non-Agri- 
cultural 
Commodi¬ 
ties  1/ 

power  of 

Farmer's 

• 

Product 
•  2/ 

1910 

104 

91 

103 

101 

113 

102 

103 

102 

101 

1911 

96 

106 

87 

95 

101 

103 

95 

96 

99 

1912 

106 

110 

95 

103 

87 

106 

99 

100 

99 

1913 

92 

92 

108 

100 

97 

94 

100 

105 

95 

1914 

103 

100 

112 

101 

85 

95 

102 

97 

105 

1915 

120 

83 

104 

99 

78 

95 

100 

101 

99 

1916 

126 

123 

120 

106 

119 

100 

117 

138 

85 

1917 

217 

202 

173 

133 

187 

130 

176 

182 

97 

1918 

226 

162 

202 

160 

245 

157 

200 

188 

10'7 

1919 

231 

189 

206 

182 

247 

162 

209 

199 

105 

1920 

231 

249 

173 

197 

248 

152 

205 

241 

85 

1921 

112 

148 

108 

151 

101 

90 

116 

167 

69 

1922 

105 

152 

113 

135 

156 

94 

124 

168 

74 

1923 

114 

136 

106 

147 

216 

109 

135 

171 

79 

1924 

129 

124 

109 

137 

211 

100 

134 

162 

83 

1925 

156 

160  ; 

139 

143 

177 

92 

147 

165 

89 

Sept . 
1921 

100 

171 

101 

144 

130 

84 

i 

118 

156 

75 

1922 

97 

109 

112 

132 

160 

90 

119 

179 

66 

1923 

111 

131 

112 

144 

204 

100 

132 

167 

79 

1924 

140 

113 

115 

133 

175 

100 

132 

158 

83 

1925 

148 

142 

143 

141 

178 

90 

144 

163 

88 

1926 

Jan. 

143 

214 

140 

153 

138 

87 

143 

165 

87 

Feb. 

-  140 

218 

146 

144 

142 

87 

143 

164 

87 

Mar. 

133 

220 

147 

137 

133 

85 

140 

162 

87 

Apr. 

131 

253 

146 

133 

135 

83 

140 

160 

88 

May 

131 

240 

148 

131 

130 

82 

139 

|  160 

,  87 

June 

130 

216 

|  154 

130 

132 

81 

139 

|  160 

87 

July 

125 

|  195 

|  152 

|  131 

|  126 

1  85 

|  136 

|  159 

85 

Aug. 

128 

|  166 

|  144 

|  130 

|  130 

|  89 

|  133 

|  '  160 

|  83 

Sept . 

121 

136 

148 

139 

134 

93 

134 

161 

83 

Oct, 

123 

136 

148 

144 

94 

97 

130 

1/  Computed  by  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  from  wholesale  prices  of  all  commodities 
except  those  from  United  States  farms.  1910-1914  =  100.  2/  The  value  of  a  uni  of 

the  farmer's  product  in  excnange  for  non-agricultural  products  at  wholesale  prices, 
compared  with  pre-war  values.  Obtained  by  dividing  index  of  all  groups  (30  item-) 
by  the  index  of  the  wholesale  prices  of  non-agricultural  products. 


Figures  show  wheat,  corn,  hogs,  cattle,  sheep  receipts  at  primary 
markets;  butter  receipts  at  five  markets,  compiled  by  this  bureau.  All 
figures  given  to  nearest  thousand,  that  is,  three  ciphers  omitted. 


WHEAT 

CORN 

Month 

Receipts 

Receipts 

Th.  bu. 

Th.  bu. 

1920 

Total 

332,314 

210,332 

1921 

ii 

435,606 

340,908 

1922 

ft 

413,106 

378,598 

1923 

ft 

386,430 

271,858 

.  1924 

ff 

482,007 

278,719 

1925 

ft 

346,381 

223,604 

1920  Sept. 

43,808 

19,906 

1921 

ff 

51,096 

35 , 578 

1922 

ff 

57,839 

31,123 

1923 

ff 

44,196 

18,355 

1924 

n 

81,183 

22,084 

1925 

ff 

57,756 

12,889 

1926 

Jan . 

19,076 

28,268 

ft 

Feb. 

15,923 

25,718 

it 

Mar. 

15,052 

20,080 

ii 

Apr. 

13,458 

12,589 

ft 

May 

15,260 

11,972 

t» 

June 

18,505 

23,912 

M 

July 

68,200 

13,353 

M 

Aug. 

67,952 

11,513 

ft 

Sept . 

46,266 

13,740 

HOGS 

CATTLE 

SHEEP 

BUTTER 

Receipts 

Receipts 

Receipts 

Receipts 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Th.  lbs. 

42,121 

22,197 

23,538 

402,755 

41,101 

19,787 

24,168 

468,150 

44,068 

23,218 

22,364 

526,714 

55,330 

23,211 

22  025 

545,380 

55,414 

23,695 

22,201 

587,477 

43,929 

24,067 

22,100 

574,489 

2,391 

2,294 

2,895 

35,991 

2,655 

1,906 

2,618 

41 , 561 

3,062 

2,397 

2,303 

38,477 

3,607 

2,295 

2,659 

41,625 

3,216 

2,566 

3,027 

47,467 

2,741 

2,157 

2,627 

45,005 

4,304 

1,840 

1,548 

39,424 

3,372 

1,551 

1,486 

39,507 

3,579 

1,811 

1,695 

46,077 

3,135 

1,711 

1,502 

45,501 

3,037 

1,894 

1,717 

54,464 

3 , 143 

1,871 

1,913 

75,931 

2,854 

1,821 

1,739 

68,393 

2,804 

1.997 

2,277 

50,476 

2,816 

2,397 

3,279 

44,761 

Movement  of  wheat  to  market  fell  off  considerably  during  September. 

Corn  movement  increased  but  was  not  heavy  compared  with  other  recent  Septem¬ 
bers. 


September  market  movement  of  hogs  continued  above  last  year  and  cattle 
and  sheep  likewise  exceeded  last  year.  Butter  receipts  fell  off  somewhat. 
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THE  TREND  OF  EXPORT  MOVEMENT 


Compiled  from 

the  Department  of  Commerce  reports  by  Division 

of  Statistical 

Research  of  this  Eureau. 

WHEAT  1/ 

BACON** 

COTTON# 

Month 

including 

TOBACCO 

HAMS  AND 

LARD 

TOTAL* 

running 

flour 

Leaf 

SHOULDERS 

MEATS 

bales 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Bushels 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Bales 

1920  Total 

311,601 

467,662 

821,922 

612,250 

1,043,500 

6,111 

1921 

359,021 

515,353 

647,680 

868,942 

786,280 

6,385 

1922  " 

235,307 

430,908 

631.452 

766,950 

733,832 

6,015 

1923 

175,190 

474,500 

828,890 

1,035,382 

958,472 

5,224 

1924 

241,454 

546,555 

637,980 

944,095 

729,832 

6,653 

1925  " 

138,786 

463,469 

467,459 

688,829 

547,361 

8,362 

1920  September  35,182 

37,261 

50,369 

46,326 

58,181 

227 

1921 

39,310 

33,009 

61,856 

104,741 

70,107 

513 

1922 

32,099 

33,102 

51,040 

61,120 

60,863 

365 

1923  " 

22,779 

37,646 

76,911 

83,630 

88,833 

686 

1924 

39,537 

37,245 

43,117 

65,810 

50,092 

734 

1925 

13,152 

50,677 

32,900 

62,646 

40,230 

750 

1926  January 

5,587 

46,891 

46,654 

76,670 

53,833 

735 

February 

4,742 

47,147 

37,187 

65,356 

45,292 

.  545 

March 

7,039 

36,167 

34,133 

64,259 

40,641 

512 

"  April 

6,452 

43,388 

31,410 

63,160 

37,947 

506 

"  May 

12,558 

27,431 

30,104 

58,154 

35,197 

412 

June 

11,210 

30,762 

23,861 

56,482 

29,959 

339 

"  July 

.19,8.11 

29,760 

22,457 

45,879 

28,221 

356 

"  August 

35,774 

26,263 

29,090 

54,273 

34,762 

385 

"  September  31,031 

38,319 

26,927 

61,577 

33,843 

789 

*  Includes 

fresh,  canned  and  pickled  beef. 

- 

bacon,  hams  and  shoulders; 

fresh. 

canned. 

and  pickled  pork;  fresh 

mutton  and 

lamb. 

**  Includes 

Cumberland 

and  Wiltshire  sides. 

#  Excludes 

linters. 

1/  Wheat  flour  is  converted  on  a 

basis  of 

4.7  bushels  grain  equal 

1 

barrel  of  flour. 
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COLD  STORAGE  SITUATION 


October  1  holdings  (Shows  nearest  million,  six  figures  omitted): 


Commodity 

5-Year  Average 

Year  Ago 

Month  Ago 

October  ! 

Creamery  butter,  lbs. 

110 

114 

138 

125 

American  cheese,  lbs. 

62 

79 

81 

78 

Case  eggs,  cases  , 

7,790* 

8,612* 

9,573* 

8,035* 

Total  poultry,  lbs. 

34 

44 

39 

45 

Total  beef,  lbs. 

50 

41 

42 

46 

Total  pork,  lbs. 

520 

467 

623 

513 

Lard,  lbs. 

78 

72 

151 

105 

Lamb  &  mutton,  lbs. 

2, 964* 

1,112* 

1,929* 

2,232* 

Total  meats,  lbs. 

631 

562 

725 

617 

Butter  and  cheese  storage  stocks  declined  a  little  during  September  but 
were  above  average. 

Eggs  showed  a  seasonal  decline  and  stocks  continued  below  last  year  but 
slightly  above  the  average. 

yea-'s  figurf0^  in0reaSed’  contrary  to  the  average  situation  and  exceed  last 


Stocks  of  pork  products  declined  but  are  now  about  in  line  with  average, 
lue  amount  of  pork  and  lard  in  storage  is  considerably  greater  than  last  year 
and  lard  stocks  ar@  especially  heavy. 


Thousands,  or  three  figures  omitted. 
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THE  DAIRY  SITUATION 


More  definite  evidence  of  improvement  in  dairy  sections  resulting 
from  the  late  summer  rains  is  now  at  hand,  and  may  be  found  in  reports 
which  relate  to  current  fall  production.  Estimated  butter  production 
for  the  month  of  September  of  112,500,000  pounds  represents  an  increase 
over  September,  1925,  of  3.8  per  cent  and  as  compared  with  the  August 
estimate,  which  was  4.8  per  cent  below  last  year,  is  some  indication  of 
the  favorable  change  which  must  have  occurred.  Production  reports  from 
condenseries  also  confirm  the  fact  that  conditions  were  more  favorable. 
Pending  release  of  regular  estimates,  there  is  nothing  more  definite  at 
hand  as  a  measure  of  the  trend  since  October  1  than  receipts  of  butter 
and  cheese  at  principal  markets.  In  past  years  butter  receipts  during 
October  have  shown  a  fairly  consistent  relationship  to  October  production, 
although  changes  in  marketing  methods  now  employed  in  certain  important 
shipping  sections,  make  some  allowance  for  variation  necessary.  With  this 
in  mind,  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  during  the  first  3  weeks  of  October 
market  receipts  dropped  almost  9  per  cent  below  those  of  the  same  period 
last  year,  and  that  total  receipts  since  January  1  have  almost  lost  the 
gain  over  last  year  which  up  until  now  has  been  carried  throughout  all  of 
1926.  •  - 


Butter  price  changes  have  also  been  followed  closely  the  past  month, 
not  so  much  on  account  of  changes  which  have  occurred  in  the  domestic  price 
level,  but  because  of  price  declines  in  foreign  markets.  The  official 
Danish  quotation  of  October  15  was  equivalent  to  34.63  cents,  the  lowest 
poinl  reached  since  the  middle  of  July,  at  which  time  the  New  York  price 
was  43  cents.  New  York  now  averages  close  to  47  cents  making  imports  more 
of  a  possibility,  although  not  necessarily  a  probability,  unless  later 
price  .advances  abroad  should  be  lost.  Small  shipments  of  Swedish  and 
Siberian  butter  arrived  during  the  month,  but  in  amounts  which  of  them¬ 
selves  are  of  no  consequence.  Domestic  butter  prices  for  October  will  aver¬ 
age  approximately  4  cents  lower  than  last  year,  although  at  the  close  of 
the  month  the  2  years  were  closer  together  than  since  the  first  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  due  to  the  rather  sharp  declines  which  occurred  late  in  October, 
1925.  Prices  since  July  more  closely  parallel  those  of  1923  than  any  other 
recent  years. 

Stocks  of  butter  in  cold  storage  on  October  1  were  125,122,000  pounds, 
a  reduction  of  13,000,000  pounds  under  the  peak  holdings  of  September  1, 
but  a  surplus  of  11,000,000  pounds  over  October  1,  1925.  Since  October  1 
there  has  been  an  active  movement  out  of  storage  warehouses,  and  it  is 
probable  the  surplus  over  1925  will  be  substantially  reduced  by  November  1. 

Butter  market  developments  are  perhaps  followed  with  most  interest 
at  this  time,  but  the  situation  on  related  products  is  also  important. 
Fluid  milk  market  is  generally  in  good  shape  with  reports  from  important 
areas  indicating  that  there  are  no  burdensome  surpluses.  Condensed  milk 
markets  continue  steady  to  firm,  with  stocks  on  October  1  practically  the 
same  as  a  year  ago,  trade  movement  apparently  somewhat  more  active,  and 
production  lighter.  Cheese  stocks  now  approximately  those  of  a  year  ago 
and  markets  are  about  steady  at  prices  almost  equivalent  to  those  prevail¬ 
ing  at  this  same  time  in  1925. 

L.  M.  Davis, 

Division  of  Dairy  and  Poultry  Products,  B.  A.  E. 
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DAIRY  SITUATION 


(Thousand  lbs.,  i.e.,  000  omitted) 
_ BUTTER  SUMMARY 


September 

JANUARY 

1 

-  SEPTEMBER, 

INCLUSIVE 

1926 

1925 

%  Change 

1926 

1925 

%  Change 

Production  (1) 

rr  '  *  '  ••  .  j 

Creamery 

112,528 

108,325 

+  3.8 

1,071,543 

1,080,378 

-  0.8 

Farm 

48,488 

49,324 

-  1.7 

464,580 

472,590 

-  1.7 

Total  butter 

161,016 

157,649 

+  2.1 

1,536,123 

1,552,968 

-  1.1 

Net  exports 

237 

49 

— 

209  Im. 

1,728  Im. 

In  Storage  (1st) 

138,151 

128,403 

52,785 

65,694 

In  Storage  (end) 

125,122 

114,172 

— 

125,122 

114,172 

— 

Trade  Output 

173,808 

181,831 

+1.2 

1,463,995 

1,506,218 

-  2.8 

Milk  Equivalent 

3,649,968 

3,608,451 

+1.2 

30,743,895 

31,630,578 

-  2.8 

Receipts  4  mkts 

50,641 

51,289 

-1.3 

529,017 

522,669 

+  1.2 

— - 

CHEESE  SUMMARY 


Production  (2) 

33,787 

39,609 

-14.7 

341,725 

355,009 

_ 

3.8 

Net  imports 

7,126 

5,146 

— . 

44,609 

34,313 

In  Storage  (1st) 

98,473 

95,472 

— 

76,649 

67,558 

r 

In  Storage  (end) 

95,681 

97,777 

— 

95,681 

97,777 

— 

Trade  output 

43,705 

42,450 

+  3.0 

367,302 

359,103 

+ 

2.3 

Milk  Equivalent 

437,050 

424,500 

+  3.0 

3,673,020 

3,591,030 

+ 

2.3 

Rec'ts  Wisconsin 
wa rehouses 

22,647 

26,555 

-  14.7 

219,493 

225,840 

.  V..  . 

2.8 

CONDENSED  AND  EVAPORATED  MILK  SUMMARY 


Production  (3)  125,033  126,552  -  1.2 

Net  exports  8,144  15,683 

In  Mfgrs'  hands 

(1st)  241,547  212,903 

In  Mfgrs'  hands 

(end)  207,398  207,263 

1,340,650  1,422,842  -  5.8 

87,032  115,217 

156,272  123,428  — 

207,398  207,263  — 

Trade  output  151,038  116,509  +29.6 

Milk  Equivalent  377,595  291,273  +29.6 

1,202,492  1,223,790  -  1.8 

3,006,230  3,059,475  -  1.8 

TOTAL  MILK  EQUIVALENT  -  BUTTER,  CHEESE  AND  CONDENSED  MILK 

Production  4,031,789  4,023,099  +  0.2 

Trade  output  4,464,613  4,324,224  +  3.2 

39,027,458  39,719,523  -  1.8 

37,423,145  38,281,083  -  2.3 

-  -  DRY  MILK 

Skim  milk  (Stocks  Oct.l)  11,851  5,627 

Dry  milk  (net)  11  Ex.  610  Im. 

1/1/26  -  4,399  1/1/25  -  6,735  — 4 

1,249  Im.  1,280  Im.  — 

- - ....  _ — __  .  - 

(lj  Estimated  from  Receipts  on  4  principal  markets. 

(2)  Estimated  from  Receipts  at  Wisconsin  Warehouses. 

(3)  Compiled  from  special  reports  to  this  Bureau.  T.  R.  Pirtle, 

Division  of  Dairy  and  Poultry  Products.,  B.  A.  E. 
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THE  EGG  AND  POULTRY  SITUATION 


The  egg  markets  at  the  close  of  October  show  little  improvement 
in  position  from  that  of  a  month  earlier.  Receipts  have  shown  heavy 
decreases  from  September  as  is  normal  for  the  season,  and  appear  to  be 
running  just  about  as  heavy  as  in  October,  1925.  Storage  goods  have  been 
moving  out  into  consuming  channels  at  a  fairly  rapid  rate.  But  while  the 
out  movement  during  September  was  greater  than  for  the  same  month  in  1925 
and  for  this  reason  the  shortage  relative  to  the  previous  year  in  storage 
holdings  was  greater  on  October  1  than  on  September  1,  there  is  evidence 
that  the  movement  since  October  1  has  not  equaled  that  of  a  year  ago  either 
in  the  4  markets  or  the  26  cities.  This  means  that  unless  the  movement 
outside  of  the  26  cities,  from  which  storage  reports  are  received  regu¬ 
larly  has  been  considerably  greater  than  during  last  October,  that  the 
difference  between  this  year's  storage  holdings  and  those  of  1925  will 
not  be  as  great  on  November  1  as  it  was  on  October  1.  This  being  of 
paramount  importance  in  the  supply  side  of  the  equation  it  is  of  no  lit¬ 
tle  importance  in  establishing  the  market  position. 

Prices  of  the  better  quality  fresh  eggs  have  .followed  the  trend 
of  gradual  but  steady  advance  which  was  noted  during  tne  previous  month. 
The  lower  grades  did  no  more  than  to  hold  their  own,  and  refrigerator 
eggs  showed  a  slight  but  not  particularly  significant  recession.  Fancy 
eggs  continue  firm  as  the  supply  dwindles  with  medium  and  lower  qualities 
not  so  well  thought  of.  December  futures,  which  had  sagged  slightly  to¬ 
ward  the  opening  of  the  month  on  account  of  the  light  demand,  recovered 
later  on  as  conditions  improved  again.  The  price  level  is  still  slightly 
below  that  of  1925  but  the  margin  has  become  very  narrow. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  dressed  poultry  markets  continues 
to  be  the  heavy  arrivals  at  the  principal  cities.  Receipts  during  Septem¬ 
ber  were  nearly  30  per  cent  greater  than  for  the  previous  September  and 
during  October  an  increase  of  nearly  20  per  cent  over  a  year  ago  is  being 
maintained.  These  heavy  supplies  have,  of  course,  been  in  excess  of  de¬ 
mand  and  have  been  rapidly  put  into  the  storage  warehouse.  A  month  ago 
storage  stocks  showed  a  shortage  compared  with  the  previous  year  and  now 
a  similar  comparison  shows  a  surplus  of  several  million  pounds,  so  quickly 
has  the  complexion  of  the  market  changed.  Prices  have  shown  some  tendency 
to  ease  off  toward  lower  levels  recently  but  not  to  the  degree  one  might 
expect  on  account  of  the  greatly  increased  receipts. 

Turkeys  continue  to  move  slowly  although  as  the  holiday  period  ap¬ 
proaches  there  is  some  evidence  of  awakening  interest.  Storage  holdings 
of  turkeys  are  quite  light  compared  to  previous  years.  During  the  past 
few  months  fairly  heavy  shipments  have  been  received  from  South  American 
ports . 


Live  poultry  markets  have  been  somewhat  irregular,  and  prices  have 
slipped  a  little  since  the  passing  of  the  Jewish  holidays.  Receipts  are 
still  running  heavy,  however,  and  it  is  apparent  that  demand  is  still 
moderately  active  as  no  accumulations  have  been  reported. 

C.  E.  Eckles, 

Division  of  Dairy  and  Poultry  Products,  B.  A.  E. 
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POULTRY  AND  EGG  SITUATION 
(Thousands,  i.e.,  OOO  omitted) 
Stocks  in  Storage  -  October  1,  1926  -  U.  S. 


Shell  eggs 
( Cases) 


1926  8,035 

1925  8,612 

Change  _  577 

Per  cent  _  6.7 

%  change  from  5  yr.  av  .  +3.1 


Frozen  eggs 
( Pounds ) 
50,754 
44 . 299 
+  6,455 
+  14.6 

+  41.5 


Dressed  Poultry 
(Pounds) 
44,671 
44,345 
+  326 

+  0.7 

+  32.0 


Imports  and  Exports  of  Poultry  and  Eggs  -Jan.  1  -  Sept.  30,  1926. 


IMPORTS 


Shell  eggs  (dozens) 

Whole  eggs,  dried  (Lbs.) 

Whole  eggs,  frozen  " 

Yolks,  dried  " 

Yolks,  frozen  " 

Egg  albumen,  dried  " 

Egg  albumen,  frozen,  prepared 
or  preserved  (Lbs. ) 

Live  poultry,  " 

Dressed  poultry  " 

Poultry,  prepared  in  any 
manner  (Lbs.) 


1926 

1925 

EXPORTS  1926 

1925 

175 

487 

21,298 

18,836 

442 

675 

8,020 

7,084) 

2,798 

4,230) 

3,332 

3,860) 

(1)  359 

(1)  206 

2,460 

3,190) 

2,612 

2,346) 

822 

449 

438 

577 

4,617 

1,397 

(2)  3,184  (2) 

4,889 

301 

278 

(1)  Includes  all  forms  of  frozen  and  dried  eggs. 

(2)  Includes  game. 


Receipts  and  Apparent  Trade  Output  at  Four  Markets  -  Eggs  (Cases) * 


SEPTEMBER 

JAN.  1  -  SEPT. 

30 

Receipts 

Net  storage 
Movement 

App.  trade 
Output 

Receipts 

Net  storage 
Movement 

App .  t  rade 
output 

1926  885 

1925  876 

-  518 

-  429 

1,403 

1,305 

12,895 

13,174 

+  2,239 
+  2,806 

10,656 

10,368 

Change  +  9 

Par  cent  +  1 

+  98 
+  7.5 

279 
-  2.1 

+  288 
+  2.8 

Receipts  and 

Apparent  Trade 

Output  at  Four  Markets  - 

Dressed  Poultry  (Lbs.) 

SEPTEMBER 

JAN.  1  -  SEPT. 

30 

Receipts 

Net  storage 
Movement 

App.  trade 
Output 

Receipts 

Net  storage 
Movement 

App.  trade 
Output  1 

1926  24,278 

1925  18,683 

+  2,910 
-  3,079 

21,368 

21,762 

181,255 

162,818 

-  45,693 

-  60,243 

226,948 

223,061 

Change  +  5,595 
Per  cent  +  29.9 

394 

1.8 

+  18,437 

+  11 

3 

+  3,887 
+  1.7 

17 


THE  HOG  SITUATION 


With  the  end  of  the  pork-packing  and  hog-marketing  year  of  1925- 
26  in  October  and  the  beginning  of  the  new  year  1926-27  on  November  1 
a  review  of  the  past  year  and  a  forecast  of  the  new  year  is  of  interest. 

Fewer  Hogs  Slaughtered  This  Year 


The  inspected  slaughter  of  hogs  for  the  crop  year  1925-26  was 
40,713,000  head  (October  bieng  estimated  at  2,875,000)  a  decrease  of 
5,392,000  head  or  12  per  cent  from  the  46,105,000  head  slaughtered  in 
1924-25.  In  December,  1925,  it  was  stated  in  the  release  of  the  December 
pig  survey  results  for  the  Corn  Eelt  that  the  two  pig  surveys  of  1925  in¬ 
dicated  a  decrease  in  the  inspected  slaughter  of  hogs  of  between  5  and 
5j  million  head  for  the  crop  year  1925-26. 

This  decrease  of  12  per  cent  in  slaughter  was  largely  offset  by 
increase  in  the  weight  and  yield  of  hogs  slaughtered.  The  total  dressed 
weight  of  hogs  slaughtered  for  the  first  10  months  of  the  crop  year  1925- 
26  was  about  4  per  cent  smaller  than  the  total  for  the  same  pericd  in 
1924-25,  For  the  last  two  months  of  the  1925-26  year  the  dressed  weight 
probably  will  be  somewhat  less  than  for  the  same  months  of  the  1924-25 
year. 

Hogs  Bring  Producers  More  Money 


In  spite  of  the  reduced  slaughter  this  year,  the  1925  crop  of  hogs 
brought  producers  as  much  or  more  money  than  did  the  crop  of  1924.  The 
40,700,000  hogs  slaughtered  during  the  crop  year  of  1925-26  cost  packers 
about  $1,197,000,000*.  For  the  year  1924-25  the  46,100,000  head  slaught¬ 
ered  cost  $1,186,000,000,  while  52,875,000  head  in  1923-24  cost  only 
$917,309,000.  The  increased  cost  in  1925-26  was  due  both  to  increased 
average  weight  per  head  and  increased  average  cost  per  hundred  pounds. 

The  1925  crop  of  hogs,  measured  in  terms  of  corn  prices  during 
the  marketing  season,  was  probably  the  most  profitable  ever  marketed. 
In  actual  dollars  it  was  the  most  valuable,  excluding  those  of  the  war 
and  post-war  years  from  1916  to  1919.  The  high  corn-hog  price  ratio  pre¬ 
vailing  during  the  marketing  year  resulted  in  the  expected  delayed  mar¬ 
keting  of  both  the  spring  and  fall  crops.  The  unusual  price  discrimina¬ 
tion  against  heavy  hogs  during  the  winter,  however,  tended  to  increase 
winter  marketings  above  what  they  normally  would  have  been. 

More  Pigs  Probable  This  Fail 


The  June,  1926,  pig  survey  showed  a  spring  pig  crop  in  the  Corn  Belt 
about  the  same  size  as  that  of  1925.  The  number  of  sows  bred  for  fall 
farrow  this  year,  however,  was  reported  as  nearly  40  per  cent  larger  than 
the  number  farrowed  in  the  fall  of  1925.  The  continuing  highly  favorable 
corn-hog  ratio  points  to  a  very  considerable  increase  in  farrowing  this 
fall.  The  December  1  pig  survey  will  show  what  increase,  if  any,  there 
has  been  in  the  fall  pig  crop  this  year. 


*  September  and  October  estimated. 


If  the  demand  for  hogs  this  coming  winter  equals  that  of  last 
With  a  supply  as  indicated  by  the  June  pig  survey  the  price  of  hogs 
this  winter  should  be  on  about  the  level  of  last  winter  The  winter 

^  .°°rn’  based  uP°n  the  prices  of  December  and  Kay  corn  futures 

is  indicated  as  about  the  same  as  last  winter.  Thus  a  very  fa"S; 

1°926  s°orinati0  ^  eXPeCted  t0  prSVail  during  the  marketing  of  the 

m!nt  simile  rP1tSo  nonnal  OORditions  a  delayed  market  move- 

ment,  similar  to  last  year,  would  be  expected. 

The  Cholera  Situation 

break  BeU  situation  this  year  is  complicated  by  an  out- 

g  olera,  reported  to  be  the  most  severe  since  1915  Be 
cause  of  the  small  cholera  losses  in  recent  years  the  demand  for  se^ 

k  y  deollned  and  wlth  it  Production.  Thus  the  control  of  this 
inbreak  is  greatly  handicapped  by  lack  of  serum.  If  the  epidemic  re¬ 
duction  in  hf3  GOmparabl®  t0  those  from  1913  to  1915,  a  material  re¬ 
win  result  supplies  from  the  indications  of  the  1926  pig  surveys 
ill  result.  ihe  losses  from  cholera  in  Iowa,  alone  in  1913  wptp 
recorded  as  over  2,500,000  head;  in  1923  as  only  348,000  head. 

_  Besides  its  effect  in  actually  decreasing  the  number  of  hogs  a 

severe  cholera  outbreak  usually  results  in  an  early  movement  of  the 

S^ln?  pig  Crop  Wlth  a  resulting  decrease  in  average  weights  Such  an 

weigh  of  htrfdy  a"  eVidenCe'  WhUe  aU  conditions  Influencing  the 
ght  of  hogs,  suoh  as  corn  prices,  corn  supplies,  and  corn-hog  ratio 

would  indicate  a  heavier  weight  of  hogs  in  October  this  year  thfn  ia,t’ 

market  reports  show  a  lighter  weight.  Karket  comment  as  well  as  prices 

Siderable  llghtweiSht  h°gs  compared  to  a  year  ago  indicate  a  very  con- 
siderable  premature  movement  of  this  spring's  crop.  If  this  cholera 

ondition  continues,.  the  marketings  of  hogs  in  November  ard  December  this 
year  may  be  materially  higher  than  for  the  same  months  last  year  in  so^f 

ment  °th6r  °°ndiUOnS  indicatiRg  a  delayed  move- 

s, -fr  r 

ejects  oef?h  SefSOn-  ThiS  may  be  offset’  iR  PaRt  at  least  by  Ihe 

tt  ‘e  very  arge  °°tton  crop  and  low  prices  of  cotton.  The  large 

.otton  crop  means  a  larger  production  of  cottonseed  oil,  ard  oil  prices 

th®  i  s  "  deval-  Tlus  has  affected  and  will  continue  to  affect  adversely 

Ippar^lvThe  0aWkiCh  iS  3  Weak  sPot  iR  h°g  products  trade 

pparently  the  packing  industry  is  entering  the  new  packing  year  with 

✓ 

C.  L.  Harlan, 

Livestock  Statistician,  B.  A.  E. 
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MOST  FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  PRICES  LOWER 


Owing  mainly  to  increased  production,  many  leading  fruits  and 
vegetables  have  been  selling  this  fall  10  to  25  per  cent  lower  than  last 
season.  This  state  of  market  depression  applied  to  most  of  the  fruits, 
also  to  onions,  sweet  potatoes,  and  some  less  important  vegetables.  Ex¬ 
ception  to  the  low  price  level,  part  of  the  time,  were  potatoes,  carrots, 
celery,  and  lettuce. 

The  tendency  to  heavy  production  of  truck  crops  may  continue  into 
the  coming  season.  A  general  increase  in  planting  of  vegetables  seems  to 
be  a  part  of  the  southern  growers'  program,  possibly  as  a  rebound  from 
the  unsatisfactory  cotton  situation.  Gains  in  trucking  acreage  are  ex¬ 
pected  in  Florida,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Texas  and  California,  and  quite 
likely  throughout  the  whole  region  shipping  early  in  the  season. 

The  intended  increase  in  southeastern  fall  and  winter  lettuce 
would  mean  twice  the  plantings  of  four  years  ago,  and  Arizona  enlarges 
last  year's  acreage  by  one-third.  Fully  10  per  cent  more  fall  cabbage 
may  be  planted  this  season  in  Florida,  Louisiana,  and  Texas,  also  15  per 
cent  more  celery  in  Florida  and  one-third  more  in  California.  Additional 
tomato  land  is  reported  along  the  Florida  east  coast  and  a  gain  of  40  to 
50  per  cent  in  Texas  and  California.  Early  string  beans  show  general  in¬ 
crease.  California  Bermuda  onion  acreage  may  be  a  third  larger  the  com¬ 
ing  season.  On  the  other  hand,  earliest  plantings  of  truck  crops  in 
south  Florida  were  mostly  destroyed  by  the  great  storm.  Increased  plant¬ 
ing  in  Florida  is  large  chiefly  by  contrast  with  the  light  production 
incident  to  the  real  estate  boom  prevailing  last  year. 

Apples 

The  task  of  disposing  of  one  of  the  greatest  commercial  apple 
crops  has  been  lessened  somewhat  by  damage  and  waste  and  by  active  early 
export  movement. 

Part  of  the  summer  and  fall  crop  was  not  harvested.  Serious 
damage  by  freezing  was  reported  in  Idaho,  Utah,  Montana,  North  Dakota, 
and  Minnesota,  and  some  injury  in  Washington  and  Oregon  by  freezing, 
dropping  and  wind  storms,  besides  considerable  worm  infestation  late 
in  the  season.  More  than  half  the  loss  recorded  in  the  October  report 
was  chiefly  the  result  of  freezing  in  the  Northwest  which  injured  a 
great  many  apples  for  long  keeping.  Storm  injury  and  the  irregular 
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an^ncrease  oTbilk^hlSnWt  Vta*10”  ”idcUe  WbSt’  leadin8  to 

•“ inj-  pi-d  *  sr 

cent  in^r'bur^Ulf  °r°P  *aS  Cut  d»"  8  per 

available  stocks  were  being  reduced  gmduaTlv  from^  1925 ' The 

general  tendency  to  close  grading  restrict^  7  +V.arious  causes.  A 

fruit  in  all  regions .  ^Quam/ of^oVt  °^i  °f  ”arketable 

has  been  good.  The  estimated ^oc.Jrcial  ^^10^1/^ 

region  of  the  Northwest  is  estimated  only  4  or  5  per  cent  !  aPPle 
last  year ,  but  the  eastern  crop  has  inrrtLL Z  «  cent  greater  than 
It  appears  that  the  marketing  of  thp  d  by  one~fourth  this  season, 

difficulty.  The  commercial  increase  over  last  SUrplus  is  the  center  of 
rels  in  Virginia,  West  Virginia  New  York  and  ^  million  bar~ 

crop  of  this  region  is  hard§  to  handle  7  *  d  Pennsylvania.  The  great 

cilities  for  storage  of  such  large  quantU?eT of' frlit fllffiited  l0Cal  fa~ 

for  apples  Zslt"  *  T  "7  a0ti" 

figures  reflected  the  late  maturitv  7  eavy.for  boxed  apples.  The 

and  the  early  season  in  the  Far  West  *  Col^tT^  m0Vement  in  the  East 
scarce  in  the  Virginia-West  vir^ini*’  °  7  *  ge  space  was  reported 

in  western  New  York  was  not  all  taken  earlv° in§  theS1°n'  bUt  SU°h  SPa°e 

fall  apples  had  been  somewhat  neglected  lL  •  th  Season'  because  the 
Pied  by  the  late  crop, .  *  elected,  leaving  more  space  to  be  occu- 

Apple  Prices  and  Export 

fumerPin°e08eto^rrte<1  NeafThe^end  \7  th  ^  ^  dacUned  a  little 

points  was  25  to  75  cent  per  box  under  last  ^  range  at  shiPPinS 

Northwest,  and  $1  to  $2  per  barrel  lower  iruTEast^pT1  the  Pacifio 
city  markets  in  middle  western  '  .  e  Eas^’  Prices  m  some 

September  and  October  than  most  eastet^m^T^clo^f  7gher  ^ 
son's  level,  the  desirable  local  supplies  be^Ln  l •  °  last.sea' 
West.  Average  country-wide  prices  hava  h<=.  g  lghter  in  the  Middle 

this  season.  Competition  with  the  T~f°Urth  to  one-third  lower 

and  oranges  has  helped  to  force  apple^aT^^  7  pearS'  Peaches,  grapes 
fail  at  least  PriCdS  the 

advanced  over  winter  even  in  the  heav„  rS  ®  and'  Sometimes,  prices  have 

ing  a  tinge  of  hope  to  owners  of  standard  lon^r^  7  P°SSibUity  lead- 
the  effect  of  early  maturitv  and  slight  f’  long~keopmg  fruit.  No  doubt 

ing  qualities  of  fruit  in  some  sections.  ^  impaired  the  long  keep- 
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The  heavy  export  trade  in  September  and  October  has  taken  care  of 
considerable  boxed  fruit  from  the  Northwest  and  some  barreled  stock  from 
the  South  Atlantic  region  together  with  increasing  quantities  of  the 
Greening  and  Baldwin  from  Western  New  York.  Prices  in  English  markets 
reached  an  early  average  more  than  50  per  cent  higher  than  the  home  mar¬ 
ket  level,  but  declined  under  pressure  of  liberal  supplies.  This  is 
about  the  time  of  year  when  foreign  markets  often  touch  lowest  prices. 
Depressed  condition  of  business  in  the  United  Kingdom  tends  to  limit  the 
demand,  nothwi thstanding  the  very  light  yield  in  English  orchards.  Con¬ 
ditions  are  fair  to  good  in  those  countries  of  Continental  Europe  which 
usually  take  large  quantities  of  American  apples.  In  a  season  of  heavy 
surplus  production  in  the  United  States,  there  is  danger  of  oversupply 
in  foreign  markets  right  along.  Otherwise  the  outlook  is  favorable  for 
active  demand  in  various  apple  importing  countries,  with  no  more  than  the 
usual  competition  from  Canada  and  from  other  apple-shipping  regions. 

Potatoes 


The  potato  situation  has  not  changed  much  during  the  month.  No 
great  damage  happened  to  the  crop,  which  was  still  estimated  7  to  8  per 
cent  greater  than  in  1925.  This  light  crop,  11  to  12  per  cent  below 
average,  would  not  mean  scarcity.  Shipments  even  last  year  with  the  crop 
18  per  cent  under  the  5-year  average,  were  within  9  per  cent  of  average 
number  of  cars,  since  much  rather  poor  stock  was  included.  The  cleanup 
may  be  nearly  as  complete  as  it  was  then.  No  serious  lack  of  potatoes 
should  occur  in  the  nation's  bill  of  fare  which  is  helped  out  by  moderate 
increases  in  production  of  sweet  potatoes,  cabbage  and  onions,  with  a 
prospect  of  southern  winter  vegetables  in  full  supply. 

Shipments  of  the  main  crop  potatoes  started  late  but  became  heavy 
in  October,  rapidly  overtaking  the  weekly  totals  of  last  season.  Ca¬ 
nadian  imports  started  more  actively  this  season,  but  judging  by  the  slight 
increase  in  the  estimated  Canadian  production,  the  shipments  likely  to 
come  from  that  source  would  not  affect  the  general  situation  much. 

Prices  of  potatoes  have  lagged  a  little  behind  those  of  last  sea¬ 
son  recently.  A  general  average  in  late  October  of,  say,  $2.25  pei  100 
pounds  at  country  shipping  points  and  $2.75  in  city  markets  compares 
with  averages  about  $1  higher  a  year  ago  and  rising  fast  at  that  time. 


The  cabbage  crop  was  larger  this  year  but  prices  so  far  have 
ranged  only  a  little  below  those  of  last  season.  The  shipping  movement 
is  presumably  about  half  completed.  A  year  ago  the  cabbage  markets  were 
following  the  rapidly  rising  trend  of  potatoes  but  this  year  the  price 
movement  has  been  slow  and  irregular.  Considerable  cabbage  has  been  go¬ 
ing  to  the  kraut  factories,  including  some  stock  of  the  late  keeping 
varieties.  A  report  including  estimates  of  cabbage  intended  for  storage 
is  scheduled  to  appear  the  last  of  November. 


Onions  rather  more  than  cabbage  show  some  tendency  to  follow  the 
potato  market,  having  advanced  about  25  cents  per  100  pounds  in  October, 
but  they  were  still  selling  at  least  50  cents  under  the  prices  a.  year  ago. 
Holders  of  good  stock  in  storage  base  their  hopes  of  a  well  sustained 
market  partly  on  the  prospect  of  less  foreign  competition  and  partly  on 
the  result  of  weather  and  insect  damage  in  the  West. 


Other  Products 


The  effect  of  the  Florida  tornado  is  shown  in  the  cut  of  2  million 
boxes  in  production  of  citrus  fruits,  leaving  the  October  estimate  at 
9  million  boxes  of  oranges  and  6  million  of  grapefruit.  The  supply  of 
oranges  should  be  ample  because  of  large  production  in  California,  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  California  crop  having  gained  slightly  in  September.  The 
improvement  was  mainly  in  the  Valencia  crop  which  for  the  State  as  a 
whole  is  a  little  better  than  the  navel  crop. 


The  California  grape  movement  was  limited  not  only  by  low  prices 
at  shipping  points  but  by  the  increased  manufacture  of  raisins  ar.d  dried 
juice  grapes.  Present  indications  are  said  to  favor  a  clean-up  of  the 
crop  of  juice  grapes.  Movement  of  the  large  eastern  crop  is  late  but 
active.  Prices  of  grapes  are  25  to  50  per  cent  lower  this  season. 


Sweet  potatoes,  being  a  fairly  large  crop  in  the  principal  shipping 
sections,  have  failed  to  benefit  much  from  the  good  market  for  white 
potatoes.  Carlot  movement  has  been  rather  moderate  but  prices  hardly 
more  than  half  the  level  of  a  year  ago. 


The  feature  of  the  bean  situation  is  the  estimated  cut  of  nearly 
2  million  bags  in  Michigan  and  Colorado  production  as  compared  with  last 

season. 


G.  B.  Fiske, 

Division  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  B.  A.  E. 
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THE  WHEAT  SITUATION  (as  of  October  25th) 


Reports  to  date  indicate  that  the  world's  supply  of  wheat  for  the 
year  is  likely  to  be  about  the  same  as  last  year  but  demand  for  its 
yh.  -eater  than  last  year.  The  Northern  Hemisphere  crop  outs_.de  of 
Russia  and  China  as  reported  to  date  is  approximately  2,944  million.bushels 
comoared  with  2,939  million  bushels  m  the  same  countr  es  la.,  y  • 
Reoorts  from  our' representatives  in  Europe  indicate  that  the  ouUuin  o 
^  •  i  jijai,,  fn  be  less  than  estimated.  Although  Southern 

. *°° “ ■*;• 

a  definite  prediction  of  the  probable  outturn  of  the  crops  Areas  nave 
,  increased  slightly.  It  is  estimated  that  the  area  to  be  haiveste 
in  Argentina  is  19,275,000  acres  compared  with  19,197,000  acres  last  year 
and  in  Australia  11,000,000  acres  compared  with  10,289,000  acres  last  year^ 
Conditions  to  date  have  been  generally  favorable  to  the  developmen  o 
crops  but  the  outturn  of  the  crops  is  still  quite  uncertain,  fields  equal 
to  the  average  of  the  past  5  years  would  produce  m  these  2  countries  370 
million  bushels  as  compared  with  298  million  bushels  produced  las.  year. 
This  increase  in  production  added  to  the  Northern  Hemisphere  estimates 
,  ,  .  d  te  wouid  increase  the  total  world  supply  only  aooui.  2  pe, 

c^r  r^^r^uT^crease  if  realized  in  the  Southern  Hemis- 
hprp  Ii«ht be  Offset  by  reductions  in  estimates  in  Europe,  smaller  ex- 
££  fro.  Russia  ^larger  imports  into  China  on  account  of  the  pan- 
tial  failure  of  the  wheat  crop  in  southern  Manchuria. 

Conditions  favorable  to  marketing  this  year's  crop  are  the  very  low 
stocks  of  oid  wheat  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  a  considerable  reduction 
in  the  rye  and  potato  crops  of  Europe,  and  reduction  m  the  qua  ity  of  th^ 
{rrain  in  several  European  countries.  In  many  countries,  the  .  - 

wheat  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  year  had  been  reduced  to minimum^  These 
,  mppt  their  usual  requirements  out  cl  .ms 

risen  to  the  point  where  more  wheat  or  wheat  flour  is  li  _  y 
sumed  in  preference  to  rye. 

Earlier  in  the  year  France  and  Italy  took  measures  to  restrict  im¬ 
portations  of  wheat.  It  remains  to  be  seen  how  geo®8  italsfre^ 

-^io^^n^^^pl^rio^nir^^.  This  L  im¬ 
portant  from  the  point  of  view  of  the -HlsT  oV^resT  to  note 

repo^f r£7™o.“ttat  a  pa rt” of” the  duty  imposed  for  protection  against 

imports  is  to  be  rebated  to  importers  in  order  to  prevent  . >  -  - 
nrice  of  bread.  This,  of  course,  reduces  the  protection  of  the  renc ..  .  ir 

iff  Although  European  countries  probably  will  not  import  enougi 
make  up  entirely  for  reduction  in  wheat  and  rye  crops  they  will  un- 
doubtedly  import  considerably  more  wheat  than  last  y 


? oreign  »;.arkot  conditions  have  been  quite  favorable  to  the  market¬ 
ing  of  the  exportable  surplus  wheat  of  the  United  States.  Exports  of 
wheat  including  flour  to  October  23  amounted  to  about  103  million  bushels 
or  about  half  of  cur  apparent  exportable  surplus.  The  conditions  that 
have  been  favorable  to  this  movement  are  low  stocks  in  many  European  coun¬ 
tries,  comparatively  light  shipments  from  Argentina  and  Australia  in  the 
past  few  months  and  a  slow  movement  of  the  Canadian  crop.  From  August  1 
to  October  15  the  receipts  at  country  elevators  in  Canada  amounted  to  84 
million  bushels  as  compared  with  114  million  bushels  for  the  same  ^ericd 
last  year  and  shipments  from  Canadian  ports  in  the  same  period  were  about 
25  per  cent  less  than  last  year.  Exports  from  Russia  are  also  behind  last 
year.  Exports  through  the  Bosphorus  from  October  1  to  15  amounted  to  only 
about  5  million  bushels  compared  with  9  million  bushels  for  the  same 
period  last  year.  Thus  many  western  European,  markets  have  been  left 
largely  dependent,  upon  the  United  States  in  the  past  two  months  for  their 
wheat  supplies, 


ine  conditions  noted  above  are  now  maintaining  prices  in  many  of 
the  world  markets  at  a  level  above  what  they  were  at  the  same  time  last 
year.  At  Liverpool,  prices  for  December  delivery  stood  at  |1.76  on  Octo¬ 
ber  22  compared  with  $1.48  a  year  ago.  The  position  of  the  United  States 
with  reference  to  these  markets,  however,  has  been  changed  somewhat  by 
the  large  increase  in  the  production  of  some  classes  of  wheat.  With  the 
exception  of  durum,  all  classes  of  wheat  in  cur  markets  are  now  below 
last  year's  rrice  level.  Winter  wheat  prices  on  October  22  were  about  20 
cents  under  and  spring  wheat  7  cents  under,  while  the  price  of  durum  was 
19  cents  higher  than  it  was  last  year.  Last  year  the  price  of  durum  was 
relatively  very  low  as  compared  with  the  price  of  other  wheats,  and  the 
change  in  the  situation  is  due  to  the  fact  that  short  crops  in  northern 
Africa  and  southern  Italy,  as  well  as  some  reduction  in  the  durum  crop  in 
the  United  States  has  resulted  in  higher  market  prices  for  durum  every¬ 
where.  h inter  wheats,  on  the  other  hand,  are  now  selling  on  an  export 
basis  whereas  last  year  they  were  selling  on  a  domestic  market  basis. 

Our  supply  of  red  spring  wheat,  however,  is  scarcely  more  than  our  usual 
requirements  for  that  wheat,  and  the  prices,  therefore,  are  rising  above 
an  export  basis.  The  price  for  No.  1  dark  northern  at  Minneapolis  on 
October  22  was  2  cents  over  the  Winnipeg  price  for  No.  1  northern.  Last 
year  ax  the  same  time  Minneapolis  prices  were  30  cents  over  Winnipeg. 


An  interesting  factor  in  the  present  situation  is  the  increase  in 
ocean  freight  rates.  While  this  increase  will  naturally  widen  the  soread 
between  Liverpool  and  the  markets  of  the  United  States,  it  may  result 
somewhat  to  the  advantage  of  the  United  States.  High  ocean  freight  rates 
and  scarcity  of.  shipment  during  the  war,  for  example,  placed  Australia 
and  Argentina  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  European  markets.  While  rates  have 
not  yet  risen  so  much  as  to  have  any  appreciable  effect,  but  in  so  far  as 
they  do  affect  the  movement  of  grains  from  distant  surplus  ports  to  the 
European  deficit  areas,  it  will  be  favorable  to  the  United  States  and  Canada. 


Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research,  B.  A.  E. 
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CONDITIONS  IN  COLORADO 


Agricultural  conditions  in  Colorado  on  October  15  are  about  5 

£’  H  rrr  ssr 

1“  r  Hi  rrassfts  -ms 

:&  r.  j»*s  »*r&“*^nsa 

water  continued  in  fair  to  good  supply. 

w  +hpr  has  been  warm  and  harvesting  of  potatoes,  sugar  beets, 
truckocrops^and  ^apples  is  well  under  way. 

fhi;pin"Vfn7seSwhdiiaenothe0r  smaH  grains  are  largely  still  held  on  the 

farms. 

Except  under  irrigation  and  on  *  JToHr 

rigated  lands,  crops  are  c  asse  ® .  ’  some  small  grain  and  thousands 

information  show  very  low  average  yields.  Some ^  small  g- •  _ 

Of  acres  of  corn,  beans,  broomcorn,  millet,  and  forage  crops  p 

most  an  entire  failure, 

•  -  to  fully  appreciate  the  agricultural 

essential  to  have  an  uniformly  good  from  year  to  year, 

“  «  area /voted  -ro.the^ercentages  unde^irriga- 

tion  for  the  following  are.  p  barlev  24  per  cent,  dry  beans 

spring  Wheat  53  per  cent  cats  44  perw“^t8  JJ  truok  crops  nearly  100 

12  per  oent'ifa9lfa 'about  85  per  cent  and  most  all  other  tame  hay,  while 
and ^/weet  sorghums,  millet,  Sudan  grass,  and  broomcorn  are  al- 

most  wholly  non-irrigated  crops. 

Usually  Colorado  eastern  plains  sections  are  not  ma^”aXl0uslv" 
usuaixy  v  reached  over  this  season,  most  disastrously, 

fected  by  hot  winds,  bu ..  th  y  iqn  ancj  beans  are  a  close 

Corn  is  making  the  poorest  showxng  since  1911^  Eyen  with 

second.  Potatoes,  though  mostly  irnga  ^  J  checked  the 

irrigation  the  hot  gather jatured  Jally  in  northern 

Colorado  ,U^ral  making  the  SttJfcn-*  —  "" 

injured  somewhat  by  the  September  2S-24  freeze. 


t/u  ui!  R 


r,  ■  The  fl'Uvt  °r°PS  cleared  with  hi£h  production  in  all  sections 
heines.  peaches  and  pears  have  been  marketed  at  quite  satisfactory 
values  while  raspberries  were  low,  and  apples  seem  to  have  no  ouU^ 
Only  about  one-third  as  many  oars  of  apples  have  been  shipped  to  date 
as  last  year  at  this  time,  and  prices  to  growers  are  very  low. 

lier  cron8  w®  tT*  °f  lettuoe  brouSht  better  returns  than  the  ear- 
7n  L  t  ®  yleld  was  light-  "arketings  amounting  to  only  about 

were  abcutPe2r700rec  f°r  th9  9ntKlre  area  planted-  Shipments  to  October  1 

3-059  cars  in  1925  o’ehh  an0ther  10°  °arS  t0  g°'  °°»Pa«»d  to 

was  len  fn  the  ffeid  86  produoed  wel1'  with  8°°d  quality,  but  much 
“  ln  the  flelds  on  account  of  low  prices  and  poor  demand.  Onions 

made  a  fair  crop  but  not  up  to  early  expectations  account  of  depletion 

by  thrips  Markets  are  quiet  and  prices  low,  crop  mostly  going  into 

S  °raf'  A  heavy  cr°P  of  cantaloupes  was  produced,  about  4,000  cars  were 
rolled  compared  with  3.050  last  year.  The  early  sales  made  the  growers 
some  money.  The  late  ones  were  too  low.  In  general,  the  average Sof  all 
returns  stands  about  the  same  as  the  advances,  35  to  40  cents  for  flats 
and  about  70  to  80  cents  for  standards.  Not  much  profit for the growls 

Cattle  rrr:red  Wk“  and  hay  was  ra0Stly  put  UP  in  6ood  condition. 
Cattie  and  sheep  are  being  moved  from  the  higher  ranges.  But  few  summer 

ses  have  been  reported.  The  movement  to  market  is  regarded  as  some- 

w  at  slower  than  usual.  The  early  mocement  of  lambs  was  mostly  to  east- 

ern  markets  but  few  lambs  have  thus  far  been  placed  in  the  feed  lots  of 

Colorado.  Report  indicate  that  more  cattle  and  fewer  lambs  will  be 

nf  th  TT  than  usual-  In  the  north  central  and  western  portions 
o  the  „tate  financial  conditions  have  improved,  especially  in  sections 

under  irngat  on  whiio  in  the  non-irrigated  sections  they  Ire  general! 

more  stringent,  and  some  stock  is  being  sold  to  equalize  the  feed  and  fi- 

lancial  situation.  In  some  sections  seed  wheat  for  fall  sowing  is  being 

undlUrSaf  y  ?tSide  agenoies-  Fal1  P^ntings  of  wheat  and  rye  have  been 
und„r  adversely  dry  conditions  and  the  present  outlook  is  discouraging 

tnless  abundant  moisture  comes  soon  much  replanting  will  be  necessary 


W.  W.  Putman, 

State  Statistician,  B.  A.  E. 
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AMPLE  PRODUCTION  -  DECLINING  PRICES 

IV;1'  I-V  \  f'j  VJ  l  yj 

-  TY  Of  lUUw  - 

The  final  outcome  of  this  somewhat  checkered  season  appears  to 
be  a  total  production  of  crops  above  the  average  in  quantity  but  below 
average  in  quality.  The  total  production  of  all  crops  is  apparently 
about  3  per  cent  greater  than  last  year  and  in  proportion  to  the  Nation's 
population  about  2.4  per  cent,  above  the  average  per  capita  production  of 
the  last  five  years.  The  composite  quality  of  15  important  crops,  on  the 
other  hand,  (excluding  cotton,  fruit,  winter  wheat,  and  sweet  potatoes) 
appears  to  be  about  5  per  cent  below  the  last  10— year  average. 


The  cotton  situation  still  looms  large  The  cotton  market  has 
steadied  in  recent  weeks  and  is  seemingly  adjusting  itself,  with  mini¬ 
mum  fluctuation,  to  the  prospect  of  large  supplies.  Reports  indicate 
that  ample  credit  is  available  to  prevent  any  general  forced  liquidation 
by  growers.  So  far  as  this  season's  crop  is  concerned,  it  would  appear 
that  the  South  is  in  position  to  send  it  to  market  in  orderly  fashion 
and  so  realize  as  good  a  return  as  possible  in  view  of  the  general  supply 
and  demand  situation.  Cotton  exports  from  August  1  to  mid— November  ran 
about  150,000  bales  ahead  of  the  same  period  last  year,  and  domestic  mill 
consumption  was  around  175,000  bales  greater.  Stocks  of  cotton  goods  are 
low.  The  general  demand  situation  is  reasonably  strong.  But  the  climax 
chapter  in  this  cotton  story  remains  to  be  written  next  year. 

Cheap  cotton  has  its  reactions  in  other  fields.  Cheap  cottonseed 
means  a  lowered  price  scale  on  concentrated  feeds;  such  feeds  for  a  typical 
dairy  ration  now  show  the  lowest  price  index  in  four  years.  It  means  compe¬ 
tition  foi  lard,  so  much  so  that  lard  now  sells  down  near  the  same  price  per 
pound  as  the  live  hog.  It  may  have  some  meaning  for  wool  growers.  Cotton 
and  wool  prices  usually  move  in  fairly  close  relationship  but  in  recent 
months  cotton  has  been  selling  at  a  considerable  disparity.  This  fact, 
coupled  with  the  evidences  of  steady  expansion  in  breeding  flocks  through¬ 
out  the  West,  may  well  have  some  attention  from  sheep  raisers  who  are  dis¬ 
posed  to  look  ahead. 


Due  in  part  to  lowered  cotton,  the  general  index  of  purchasing 
power  of  farm  products  declined  two  points  further  in  October  and  stood 
at  81,  as  compared  with  pre-war  100.  This  trend  is  not  explainable  in 
terms  of  any  single  crop.  Some  products  are  showing  good  returns  this 
year  and  some  exceedingly  poor.  It  is,  perhaps,  roughly  accurate  to  say 
that  the  season  has  been  favorable  to  livestock  producers  as  a  whole,  but 
it  has  brought  discouragement  to  growers  of  such  important  cash  crops  as 
cotton,  fruit,  and  spring  wheat.  In  the  cotton  situation,  there  is  a 
clear  warning  for  next  year.  In  the  general  situation,  there  is  evidently 
still  something  less  than  widespread  satisfaction  or  stability 
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KEY  REGIONS  AT  A  GLANCE 


THE  EAST  -  Struggling  to  get  late  crops  housed  and  some  plowing 
and  other  fall  work  done  before  final  freeze-up.  Dairy  situation  gener¬ 
ally  favorable  to  producers  with  milk  in  demand  and  feed  prices  relatively 
low.  Home-grown  feed  grains  average  poor  quality,  however,  probably 
necessitating  more  buying.  Potato  yields  rather  poor  but  prices  good, 
fruit  a  drug  on  the  market.  General  tone  of  region  appears  little  better 
than  last  year. 


THE  SOUTH  -  Late  reports  estimate  cotton  crop  above  18  million 
bales.  Said  to  be  probability  of  considerable  low  grade  cotton  going 
unpicked.  Cotton  picking  practically  completed  except  in  west  where 
shortage  of  labor  and  some  bad  weather  have  handicapped.  Other  crops  at 
usual  seasonal  stage.  Rice  threshing  about  over  and  sugar  cane  grinding 
well  along- 


CORN  BELT  -  Corn  harvest  made  slow  progress  on  account  of  cold  and 
rains.  Some  reports  of  corn  molding  in  fields  and  cribs.  Hog  situation 
mixed,  price  levels  still  encouraging  but  cholera  losses  very  serious  in 
some  sections.  Fewer  cattle  said  to  be  going  on  feed  in  western  portion 
of  Belt  where  corn  crop  was  poor.  Meadows  and  winter  grain-  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  General  field  work  handicapped  by  rains. 


WHEAT  BELT  -  Winter  wheat  looking  well  except  in  western  Kansas  and 
local  areas  elsewhere.  Weather  lately  generally  favorable  to  outdoor  work 
and  plowing  and  late  harvest  progressed  well.  About  half  of  the  wheat  crop 
moved  to  market  in  first  three  months  of  crop  year.  Some  effect  of  damage 
from  rains  during  threshing  time  felt  in  prices  received. 


RANGE  COUNTRY  -  Ranges  have  been  open  for  the  most  part  during  month 
and  in  fairly  good  condition.  Helped  by  some  snow  and  rains.  Livestock 
in  good  condition;  receding  market  movement.  Dry  areas  in  Utah  and  Nevada 
continue  under  difficulties.  Irrigated  crops  mostly  harvested,  yields 
generally  good.  Estimated  nearly  500,000  fewer  lambs  on  feed  in  west  this 
year,  in  Colorado  not  over  half  of  last  year's  number,  though  slight  in¬ 
creases  in  Utah  and  south.  Some  reports  of  switch  from  cattle  to  sheep. 


PACIFIC  COAST  -  Weather  favorable  in  north  but  too  dry  in  many 
parts  of  south.  Winter  grain,  livestock,  fall  work  all  made  progress  in 
north.  Orange  picking  increasing  in  Central  Valley  of  California.  Winter 
truck  crops  doing  well,  early  shipments  increasing.  Coast  generally  going 
into  winter  in  good  shape. 


v. 
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THE  TREND  OF  CROP  PRODUCTION 


5-Year  Av. 


1913 

Production 

1921-1925 

Production 

1925 

Production 

1926 

Nov.  1  Estimate 

I 

Millions 

Millions 

Millions 

Millions 

Winter  wheat,  bu. 

523 

549 

396 

— 

Spring  wheat,  bu. 

240 

253 

271 

— 

All  wheat,  bu. 

763 

802 

666 

840 

Corn,  du. 

2,447 

2,849 

2,905 

2,694 

Oats,  bu. 

1,122 

1,327 

1,512 

1,282 

Flaxseed,  bu. 

18 

17.8 

22 

18.8 

Cotton,  bales 

14.1 

11.5 

16.1 

18.4 

Rice,  bu. 

25.7 

36 

34 

41 

Potatoes  white,  bu. 

332 

396 

326 

361 

oweet  potatoes,  bu. 

59 

84 

62 

84 

Tobacco,  Its. 

954 

1,290 

1,374 

1,304 

Hay,  all,  tons 

64 

90 

87 

83 

Apples,  total,  bu. 

145 

170 

172 

246 

Apples, .  commercial,  bbls. 

— 

30.1 

33 

40 

Peaches,  bu. 

_ 

47 

47 

67 

Yields  per  acre  averaged  about  3  per  cent  above  average  yields  during 
last  10  years. 

Total  production  2.9  per  cent  greater  than  last  year  and  7.3  per  cent 
above  average  production  during  last  five  years. 


*  Forecast  as  of  November  14. 
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AVERAGE  PRICES  OF  FARM  PRODUCTS  RECEIVED  BY  PRODUCERS 


November  15,  1926. 


Actual  prices  received  by  producers  at  local  farm  markets  as  reported 
to  the  Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates  of  this  Bureau.  Average 
of  reports  covering  the  United  States,  weighted  according  to  relative  im¬ 
portance  of  district  and  State. 


5- 

-Yr.  Av. 

November 

Aug.  1909- 

Average 

Nov. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

July,  1914 

1910-1914 

1925 

1926 

1926 

Cotton,  per  lb. 

0 

12.4 

12.1 

18.1 

11.7 

11.0 

Corn,  per  bu. 

0 

64.2 

59.4 

74.6 

74.5 

66.0 

Wheat,  per  bu. 

0 

88.4 

87.3 

148.8 

121.4 

123.6 

Hay,  per  ton 

$ 

11.87 

11.89 

13.07 

13.08 

13.22 

Potatoes,  per  bu. 

0 

69.7 

61.4 

198.4 

126.4 

141,3 

Oats,  per  bu. 

0 

39.9 

38.2 

37.6 

39.0 

39.8 

Beef  cattle,  per  100 

lbs. 

$ 

5.22 

5.01 

6.14 

6.43 

6.32 

Hogs,  per  100  lbs. 

% 

7.23 

6.96 

10.66 

12.06 

11.45 

Eggs,  per  dozen 

0 

21.5 

27.6 

46.8 

36.8 

44.9 

Butter,  per  lb . 

0 

25.5 

27.4 

46.1 

41.8 

43.5 

Butterfat,  per  lb . 

0 

— 

47.8 

42.4 

44.8 

Wool,  per  lb. 

0 

17.7 

16.9 

37,8 

31.6 

31.6 

Veal  calves,  per  100 

lbs. 

$ 

6,75 

6,74 

9.16 

10.29 

9.54 

Lambs,  per  100  lbs. 

$ 

5.91 

5.31 

12.20 

11.31 

11.11 

Horses 

$ 

142.00 

138.00 

75.00 

77.00 

75.00 

Among  the  important  crops,  the  chief  price  change  last  month  was  in 
corn  which  declined  nearly  8  cents  a  bushel.  Potato  prices  advanced  sorae- 


Among  the  livestock  products,  the  price  of  hogs  shaded  off  a  little 
as  is  usual  at  the  season,  while  eggs  and  butter  scored  some  seasonal  advance 


< 


It  is  significant  that  of  the  above  list  cotton  is  actually  selling 
below  the  pre-war  price  and  horses  and  horse  feed  (hay  and  oats)  are  like¬ 
wise  below  or  near  the  pre-war  level. 
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PRICE  INDEXES  FOR  OCTOBER,  1926. 


Farm  products  figures  from  this  Bureau;  commodity  groups  from 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  (latter  shown  to  nearest  whole  number). 
Shows  year  ago  and  latest  available  month: 

Farm  Products 


(Prices  at  the  farm;  Aug.  1909  -  July,  1914  =  100) 


Oct . 

Sept . 

Oct. 

Month 

1925 

1926 

1926 

Trend 

Cotton 

173 

135 

94 

Lower 

Corn 

129 

119 

116 

Lower 

Wheat 

154 

133 

137 

Higher 

Hay 

105 

109 

110 

Higher 

Potatoes 

180 

187 

181 

Lowe  r 

Beef  cattle 

121 

125 

124 

Lower 

Hogs 

154 

167 

167 

Unchanged 

Eggs 

175 

147 

171 

Higher 

Butter 

173 

160 

164 

Hi gher 

Wool 

209 

183 

178 

Lower 

Commodity  Groups 


(Wholesale  Prices;  1910  -1914  =  100)  1/ 


Oct . 

Sept . 

Oct . 

Month 

1925 

1926 

1926 

Trend 

Farm  products 

155 

141 

139 

Lower 

Food,  etc. 

157 

151 

151 

Unchanged 

Cloths  &  clothing 

193 

179 

175 

Lower 

Fuel  &  lighting 

199 

211 

214 

Higher 

Metal  and  met.  products 

137 

136 

136 

Unchanged 

Building  materials 

179 

178 

177 

Lower 

Chemicals,  etc. 

133 

129 

128 

Lower 

House-furnishing  goods 

174 

166 

166 

Unchanged 

ALL  COMMODITIES 

160 

153 

152 

Lower 

1/  Eureau  of  Labor  Statistics  index  numbers  converted  to  1910-1914  base. 


In  terms  of; 
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RELATIVE  PURCHASING  POWER 
(At  October,  1926,  Farm  Prices) 
Aug.  1909  -  July,  1914  =  100 

Of  a  Unit  of: 


All  commodities 
Cloths,  etc. 

Fuel,  etc. 

Metals,  etc. 

Bldg,  materials 
House-furnishing  goods 


Cotton 

Corn 

Wheat 

Hay 

Potatoes 

62 

76 

90 

72 

119 

54 

66 

79 

63 

104 

44 

54 

64 

52 

85 

70 

85 

101 

81 

134 

53 

55 

77 

62 

102 

57 

70 

83 

66 

109 

Beef  cattle 


Hogs 


Eggs 


Butter 


All  commodities 

81 

109 

112 

Cloths,  etc. 

71 

95 

98 

Fuel,  etc. 

58 

78 

80 

Metals,  etc. 

91 

123 

126 

Bldg,  materials 

70 

94 

97 

House-furnishing  goods 

75 

100 

103 

Of  the  important 

products 

listed  above. 

five  showed 

Wool 


-  * -  -  uj-gn  enuugn  to 

stimulate  production.  Five  products  were  selling  above  the  pre-war  ex¬ 
change  relationship. 

It  is  the  crops  that  are  low,  excepting  potatoes,  and  the  livestock 
products  that  are  higher,  excepting  beef  cattle.  Cotton  and  beef  cattle 
are  the  dark  spots  in  the  general  picture  of  exchange  relationships. 

The  general  index  of  purchasing  power  of  farm  products,  in  terms  of 
uon-ag  icultural  commodities,  declined  two  points  from  the  previous  month 
and  s+ood  at  81,  the  five  pre-war  years  being  considered  as  100. 


GENERAL  BUSINESS  INDICATORS 
RELATED  TO  AGRICULTURE 


PRODUCTION 


Pig  iron  daily  (Thou,  tons) 
Bituminous  coal  (Million  tons) 
Steel  ingots  (Thou,  long  tons) 

CONSUMPTION 


Cotton  by  mills  (Thou,  bales) 

Unfilled  orders  Steel  Corp.  (Thou.  T.) 
Building  contracts  (Million  dollars) 
Hogs  slaughtered  (Thousands) 

Cattle  "  " 

Sheep  "  " 

MOVEMENTS 


Bank  clearings  (N.Y.)  (Billion  dollars) 
Car  loadings  (Thousands) 

Mail  order  sales  (Million  dollars) 
Employees,  N.  Y.  State  Factories  (Thou.) 
Av.  price  25  ir.dus.  stocks  (Dollars) 
Interest  rate  (4-6  mo.  paper,  N.  Y.) 
Retail  Focd  price  Index  (Dept.  Labor)* * 
Wholesale  Price  Index  (Dept,  Labor)* 


1925 

1926 

1926 

Month's 

Oct . 

Sept . 

Oct . 

Trend 

28 

104 

1C8 

Increase 

53 

49 

55 

Increase 

3,889 

3,931 

4,093 

Increase 

544 

571 

569 

Decrease 

4,109 

3,594 

3,684 

Increase 

443 

488 

451 

Decrease 

2,081 

1,673 

1,933 

Increase 

1,450 

1,290 

1,356 

Increase 

945 

1,147 

999 

Decrease 

26 

21 

24 

Increase 

5,537 

4,552 

6,006 

Increase 

52 

38 

47 

Increase 

510 

500 

506 

Increase 

174 

172 

165 

Decrease 

4.40 

4.43 

4.50 

Increase 

162 

158 

160. 

Higher 

158 

150 

150 

Same 

The  business  situation  continues  without  remarkable  developments  either  way. 

In  times  gone  by  prolonged  periods  of  industrial  prosperity  have  often  developed 
into  speculative  periods  with  attendant  boom  and  ultimate  slump.  This  time,  although 
the  industrial  community  has  been  active  and  prosperous  for  a  considerable  period, 
there  is  little  evidence  of  any  speculative  phase.  The  price  level  has  been  falling 
and  everybody  has  been  buying  on  a  "hand-to-mouth"  basis.  There  has  been  almost  no 
speculative  bidding  for  either  commodities  or  labor. 

While  many  authorities  foresee  possible  recession  next  year,  there  is  nothing 
now  cn  the  business  horizon  that  appears  to  suggest  sudden  change  or  which  appears 
to  have  any  significant  meaning  as  related  to  the  plans  of  farmers. 


Data  on  this  page,  excepting  livestock 
slaughter  and  price  indexes,  are  from  the 
"Survey  of  Current  Business",  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce. 

* 


1913  =  100 


Year  and 

Month 


General 

Wage 

Level* 
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GENERAL  TREND  OF  WAGES  AND  PRICES 


1910-1914  =  100 


Farm 

Wages  2/ 


Retail  Wholesale 
Price  Price 

cf  Focd  1/  of  Focd  1/ 


Wholesale 

Price 

All  Commodities  # 


1^10 

1911 

1912  - 

1913 

1914 (June)  100 

1915  101 

1916  114 

1917  129 

1918  160 

1919  185 

1920  222 

1921  203 

1922  197 

1923  214 

1924  218 

1925  223 


1925 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1926 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 


97 

96 

100 

97 

95 

96 

101 

101 

103 

104 

103 

99 

101 

106 

101 

102 

104 

104 

112 

117 

120 

140 

151 

166 

176 

174 

187 

206 

192 

205 

239 

210 

218 

150 

158 

143 

146 

146 

137 

166 

151 

143 

166 

150 

143 

168 

160 

156 

156 


163 


170 


173 


159 


166 


174 


176 


to  1910-: 


1/  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  index 

2J  vInf0*  b{*se<*  °n  b0th  monthly  and  daily  wages.  *  Average  weekly  earnings 
New  York  State  factories.  §  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
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NEW  INDEX  OF  GENERAL  TREND  OF  PRICES 
On  Five-Year  Ease,  August,  1509  -  July,  1514  =  100 


Year 

and 

Index  numbers  of  farm  prices 

Wholesale 
Prices  of 

Relative 
purchasing 
! power  of 
| Farmer's 
Product 

2/ 

Month 

1 

Grains 

Fruits  and 
j  Vegetables 

Meat 

Ani¬ 

mals 

Dairy  & 
Poultry 
Products 

Cotton 

and 

Cotton¬ 

seed 

r  .. 

iUnclas- 
| sified 

1 

All 

Groups 
30  Items 

Non-Agri- 
cultural 
Commodi¬ 
ties  1/ 

1910 

104 

91 

103 

101 

113 

102 

103 

1 

102 

101 

1911 

96 

106 

87 

95 

1 01 

103 

,  95 

96 

99 

1912 

106 

110 

95 

1  103 

87 

106 

99 

100 

99 

1913 

92 

103 

92 

108 

100 

97 

94 

100 

.  105 

95 

1914 

100 

112 

10i 

55 

95 

102 

97 

105 

1915 

120 

83 

104 

99 

78 

95 

100 

101 

99 

1916 

126 

123 

120 

106 

119 

100 

117 

138 

85 

1917 

217 

202 

173 

133 

18? 

130 

176 

182 

97 

1918 

226 

162 

202 

160 

245 

157 

200 

188 

107 

1919 

231 

189 

206 

182 

2^7 

162 

209 

199 

105 

1920 

231 

249 

173 

197 

248 

152 

205 

241 

85 

1S21 

112 

148 

108 

151 

101 

90 

116 

167 

69 

1922 

105 

152 

113 

135 

156 

94 

124 

168 

74 

1923  | 

114 

136 

1Q6 

147 

216 

109  . 

135 

171 

79 

1924 

129 

124 

109 

137 

211 

100 

134 

162 

83 

1925  | 

156 

160 

139 

*  143 

177 

92 

147 

165 

89 

Oct 
1921  | 

94 

162 

98 

155 

150 

82 

120 

159 

75 

1922 

101 

101 

113 

142 

168 

97 

123 

176 

70 

1923  ! 

113 

123 

106 

156 

221 

94 

134 

165 

82 

1924 

150 

109 

121 

142 

182 

102 

138 

158 

87 

1925 

135 

152 

141 

154 

171 

90 

143 

164 

87 

1926 

Jan. 

143 

214 

140 

153 

138 

87 

143 

165 

87 

Feb. 

140 

218 

146 

144 

142 

87 

143 

164 

87 

Viar . 

133 

220 

147 

137 

133 

85 

140 

162 

87 

Apr. 

131 

253 

146 

133 

135 

83 

140 

160 

88 

tfay 

131 

240 

148 

131 

130 

82 

139 

160 

87 

June 

130 

216 

154 

130 

132 

81 

139 

160 

87 

July 

125 

195 

152 

131 

126 

85 

136 

159 

85 

Aug. 

128 

166 

144 

130 

130 

89 

133 

160 

83 

Sept . 

121 

136 

148 

139 

134 

93 

|  134 

[  161 

83 

Oct, 

123 

136 

148 

144 

94 

|  97 

130 

160 

1  81 

1/  Computed  by  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  from  wholesale  prices  of  all  commodities 
axcept  those  from  United  States  farms.  1910-1914  *  100.  2/  The  value  of  a  unit  of 

the  farmer’s  product  in  exchange  for  non-agricuitura.l  products  at  wholesale  prices, 
compared  with  pre-war  values.  Obtained  by  dividing  index  of  all  groups  (30  items) 
by  the  index  of  the  wholesale  prices  of  non-agncultural  products. 
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the  trend  of  movement  to  market 


figures  show  wheat,  corn,  hogs,  cattle,  sheep  receipts  at  primary 
markets,  butter  receipts  at  five  markets,  compiled  by  this  Bureau.  All 


figures  given 

to  nearest  thousand. 

that  is,  three  ciphers 

omitted. 

WHEAT 

CORN 

HOGS 

CATTLE 

SHEEP 

BUTTER 

Month 

Receipts 

Receipts 

Receipts 

Receipts 

Receipts 

Receipt; 

Th .  bu . 

Th.  bu. 

Thousands  Thousands 

Thousands 

Th.  lbs 

1920  Total 

332,314 

210,332 

42,121 

22,197 

23,538 

402.755 

1921  " 

435,606 

340,908 

41,101 

19,787 

24,168 

468, 150 

1S22  " 

413,106 

378,598 

44,068 

23,218 

22,364 

526,714 

1923 

386,430 

271 , 858 

55,330 

23,211 

22. 025 

545 , 380 

1924  " 

482,007 

278,719 

55,414 

23,695 

22,201 

587,477 

1925  " 

346,381 

223,604 

43,929 

24,067 

22,100 

574,489 

1920  Oct. 

43,823 

18,434 

2,789 

2,209 

3,027 

27,685 

1921  " 

42,014 

34,502 

3,214 

2,311 

3,042 

37,548 

1922  " 

49,097 

28,651 

3,682 

2,936 

3,311 

34,288 

1923  " 

38,380 

16,541 

4,816 

2,802 

3 , 465 

38,272 

1924  " 

84,858 

18,877 

3,990 

2,737 

3,295 

41,949 

1925  " 

34,111 

12,187 

3,390 

2,789 

3,198 

43,468 

1926  Jan. 

19.076 

28.268 

4.304 

1,840 

1,548 

39,424 

"  Feb. 

15,923 

25,718 

3,372 

1,551 

1,486 

39,507 

”  Mar. 

15,052 

20,080 

3,579 

1,811 

1.695 

46,077 

"  Apr. 

13,458 

12,189 

3,135 

1,711 

1,502 

45,501 

"  May 

15,260 

11 , 972 

3,037 

1,894 

1,717 

54,464 

M  June 

18,505 

23,912 

3,143 

1,871 

1,913 

75,931 

"  July 

68,200 

13,353 

2,854 

1,821 

1,739 

68 . 393 

"  Aug. 

67,952 

11,513 

2.804 

1.997 

2,277 

50,476 

"  Sept. 

46,266 

13,740 

2,819 

2,397 

3,279 

44,761 

Oct . 

35,124 

28,613 

3,261 

2,674 

3,090 

38,166 

Movement 

of  wheat 

to  market  during  October 

was  slightly  greater 

than 

last  year  but 

below  the 

October  movement  in  other  recent  years.  Cons1 

.derably 

more  corn  came 

to  market 

than  in  recent  Octobers. 

Hog  receipts  showed  a  seasonal  increase  but  were  slightly  below  October 
iosi  year.  Same  true  of  cattle.  Butter  receipts  somewhat  below  last  year. 
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THE  TREND  OF  EXPORT  MOVEMENT 


Compiled  from  the  Department  of  Commerce  reports  by  Division  of  Statistical 

Research  of  this  Bureau. 


WHEAT  1/ 

BACON** 

COTTON^ 

Month 

including 

TOBACCO 

HAMS  AND 

LARD 

TOTAL* 

running 

flour 

Leaf 

SHOULDERS 

MEATS 

bales 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Bushels 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Bales 

J920 

Total 

311,601 

467,662 

821,922 

612,250 

1,043,500 

6,111 

1921 

11 

359,021 

515,353 

647,680 

868,942 

786,280 

6,385 

1922 

11 

235,307 

430,908 

631,452 

766,950 

733,832 

6,015 

1923 

11 

175,190 

474,500 

828,890 

1,035,382 

958,472 

5,224 

1924 

11 

241,454 

546,555 

637,980 

944,095 

729,832 

6,653 

1925 

?t 

138,786 

468,469 

467,459 

688,829 

547,361 

8,362 

1920 

October 

43,355 

39,394 

58,627 

54,174 

70,078 

582 

1921 

11 

25,522 

43,465 

35,711 

56,886 

44,059. 

866 

1922 

1? 

25,379 

58.353 

50,940 

66,333 

60,651 

797 

1923 

u 

19,071 

44,948 

72,341 

76,378 

83,183 

770 

1924 

If 

53,834 

56,227 

45,365 

60,813 

52,817 

942 

1925 

11 

9,113 

52,211 

30,706 

44,745 

37,071 

1,414 

1926 

January 

5,587 

46,891 

46,654 

76,670 

53,833 

735 

If 

February 

4,742 

47,147 

37,187 

65,356 

45,292 

545 

It 

March 

7,039 

36,167 

34,133 

64,259 

40,641 

512 

II 

April 

6,452 

43,388 

31,410 

63,160 

37,947 

506 

11 

May 

12,558 

27,431 

30,104 

58,154 

35,197 

412 

If 

June 

11,210 

30,762 

23,861 

56,482 

29,959 

339 

If 

July 

19,811 

29,760 

22,457 

45,879 

28,221 

356 

11 

August 

35,774 

26,263 

29,090 

54,273 

34,762 

385 

11 

September 

31,031 

38,319 

26,927 

61,577 

33,843 

789 

11 

October 

24, 098 

53,129 

23,873 

46,988 

30,384 

1,359 

Includes  fresh,  canned  and  pickled  beef, 
bacon,  hams  and  shoulders;  fresh,  canned, 
and  pickled  pork;  fresh  mutton  and  lamb. 

**  Includes  Cumberland  and  Wiltshire  sides. 
#  Excludes  linters. 

1/  Wheat  flour  Is  converted  on  a  basis  of 
4.7  bushels  grain  equal  1  barrel  of  flour. 
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COLD  STORAGE  SITUATION 


Novembei  1  holdings  (Shows  nearest  million,  six  figures  omitted) 


Commodity 

5-Year  Average 

Year  Ago 

Month  Ago 

November 

Creamery  butter,  lbs. 

92 

95 

125 

101 

American  cheese,  lbs. 

56 

72 

78 

72 

Case  eggs,  cases 

5,668* 

6,322* 

8,048* 

5,885* 

Total  poultry,  lbs. 

43 

54 

45 

65 

Total  beef,  lbs. 

62 

47 

46 

61 

Total  pork,  lbs. 

412 

393 

514 

405 

Lard,  lbs. 

38 

37 

106 

79 

Lamb  &  mutton,  lbs. 

3,379* 

1,435* 

2,234* 

2,797* 

Total  meats,  lbs. 

531 

486 

619 

522 

Butter  and  cheese  moved  out  of  storage  in  some  volume  during  October 
but  stocks  on  November  1  were  still  above  average. 

Eggs  also  moved  out  of  storage  and  stocks  remained  slightly  above 

average  but  less  than  last  year.  Dressed  poultry,  on  the  other  hand,  in- 

o.T  eased  in  storage  and  stocks  are  heavy. 

Beei  stocks  increased  while  pork  declined.  The  amount  of  pork  in 
storage  siighUy  exceeds  one  year  ago  but  is  slightly  below  average.  Lard 

stocks  decreased  during  the  month  but  are  twice  the  average. 

twice  tboee  cfd  mutt0n  m0Ved  int0  storage  in  fair  volume.  Stocks  are  almost 
wice  those  of  a  year  ago  and  begin  to  approach  average. 


Thousands,  or  three  figures  omitted 
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THE  DAIRY  SITUATION 


Substantial  gains  made  by  butter  prices  since  the  first  of  November 
place  butter  markets  in  the  foreground  from  the  standpoint  of  current  inter¬ 
est  and  importance.  A  month  ago  there  were  occasional  signs  pointing  to  the 
possibility  of  butter  being  imported.  Some  few  shipments  had  been  received 
at  that  time,  even  at  the  prices  prevailing.  Since  then,  domestic  prices 
have  advanced  to  higher  levels,  and  the  steady  upward  trend  resulted  in  fur¬ 
ther  interest  in  foreign  butter.  A  few  lots  of  Danish  have  actually  arrived, 
and  additional  shipments  of  Danish  as  well  as  several  thousand  boxes  of  New 
Zealand  butter  are  reported  afloat  to  the  United  States.  The  quantities  are 
probably  not  beyond  what  domestic  markets  will  be  able  to  absorb  readily, 
but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this  butter  is  coming  in  over  a  12  cent  duty, 
there  is  a  sentimental  influence  which  is  hard  to  measure,  at  this  time.  The 
middle  of  November  saw  prices  at  New  York  reach  last  year's  level  for  the 
first  time  since  early  in  July,  whereas  during  the  intervening  months  1926 
prices  had  consistently  averaged  2  to  4  cents  below  those  of  the  correspond¬ 
ing  period  in  1925.  The  highest  point  thus  far  this  year  was  also  reached 
during  the  month,  with  the  peak  at  the  time  of  this  writing  (November  24), 
being  52  cents.  Developments  of  the  immediate  future  will  be  followed  with 
unusual  interest,  and  important  factors  of  influence  will  be  the  effect  of 
the  relatively  high  prices  prevailing  upon  consumption  and  the  foreign 
situation . 

So  far  as  the  domestic  situation  proper  is  concerned,  practically 
all  dairy  markets  are  in  a  fairly  strong  position.  Receipts  of  butter  at 
important  wholesale  centers  have  dropped  below  those  of  1925,  current  fall 
production  is  likewise  below  that  of  last  year,  and  the  surplus  of  butter 
in  cold  storage  over  last  year  has  been  reduced  to  an  unimportant  amount. 
October  butter  production  is  estimated  as  4.5  per  cent  less  than  that  of 
October,  1925,  and  lighter  market  receipts  indicate  that  November  produc¬ 
tion  will  also  be  less.  On  October  1  the  storage  butter  surplus  over  last 
year  was  11,000,000  pounds,  but  this  had  been  reduced  to  less  than  6,000,000 
pounds  by  November  1,  and  the  current  month  movement  at  important  markets 
suggests  that  by  December  1  total  United  States  holdings  will  not  differ 
greatly  from  December  1,  1925. 

From  a  statistical  standpoint,  the  cheese  situation  is  not  greatly 
dilferent  than  a  month  ago,  although  imports  from  Canada  nave  been  regarded 
as  somewhat  of  a  disturbing  facxor  by  some  of  the  cheese  trade.  A  tempo¬ 
rary  lessening  of  British  demand  is  said  to  partly  explain  these  Canadian 
snipments.  Fluid  milk  markets  are  feeling  the  effect  of  lighter  fall  pro¬ 
duction,  and  in  general  the  supply  of  milk  for  city  distribution  appears 
to  be  somewhat  less  than  usual,  with  the  shortage  in  some  sections  more 
marked  than  in  others.  This  may  lead  to  further  slight  price  advances  in 
certain  local  markets.  Condensed  and  evaporated  milk  seem  to  share  in  a 
fairly  strong  position.  Production  has  fallen  off  considerably  and  reserve 
supplies  are  being  utilized.  Manufacturers'  stocks  were  reduced  32,000,000 
pounds  during  October,  as  compared  with  a  net  October  reduction  of  but 
24,000,000  pounds  during  the  past  5  years. 

L.  M.  Davis, 

Division  of  Dairy  and  Poultry  Products,  B.  A.  E. 


, 
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DAIRY  SITUATION 

(Thousands  lbs.,  i.e.,  000  omitted) 
BUTTER  SUMMARY 


' 


OCTOBER 

1926  1925 


JANUARY  -  OCTOBER  INCLUSIVE 


Production  (1) 

- 

—  /o 

Creamery 

Farm 

99,930 

43,152 

104,520 

43,896 

-  4.4 

-  1.7 

1 , 171 , 473 
507,732 

1,184,898 

516,486 

-1.14 
—1 . 7 

Total  butter 

Net  Imports 

In  Storage  (1st) 

In  Storage  (end) 

143,082 

143  Ex. 
125,342 
100,589 

148,416 

25 

114,172 

94,916 

-3.6 

1,679,205 

66 

52,785 

100,589 

1,701,384 

1,752 

65,694 

94,916 

— 

-1.31 

Trade  output 

Milk  Equivalent 

167,692 

3,521,532 

167,697 

3,521,637 

- 

1,631,467 

34,260,807 

1,673,914 

35,152,194 

-2.5 

-2.5 

Receipts  4  mkts. 

42,781 

49 , 344 

-13.31  571,798 

572,013 

-0.04 

Production  (2) 

Net  Imports 

In  Storage  (1st) 

In  Storage  (end) 

30,014 

9,470 

95,385 

89,446 

CHEESE  SUMMARY 

36,603  -18.0 

6,466 

97,777 

90,866 

371 , 739 
54,079 
76,649 
89,446 

391,612 
40 , 779 
67,558 
90,866 

-5.1 

Trade  output 

Milk  Equivalent 

45,423 

454,230 

49,980 

499,800 

-9.1 

-9.1 

413,021 

4,130,210 

409,083 

4,090,830 

+1.0 
+1 . 0 

Rec'ts  Wisconsin 

• 

Warehouses 

18,805 

24,220 

-22.4 

238,298 

250,064 

-4.7 

Production  (3  ) 

Net  Exports 

In  Mfgrs 1  hands 

CONDENSED  AND  EVAPORATED  MILK  SUMMARY 
104,554  127,661  -18.1  1,445,204 

6,863  10,218  -  93,895 

1,550,503 

125,435 

-6.8 

(1st) 

In  Mfgrs'  hands 

207,422 

207,263 

- 

156,272 

123,428 

— 

( end) 

174,771 

185,624 

— 

174,771 

185,624 

Trade  Output 

Milk  Equvalent 

130,342 

325,855 

139,082 

347,705 

-6 . 3 
-6.3 

1,332,810 

3,332,025 

1,362,872 

3,407,180 

-  2.2 
-  2.2 

Production  T0TAL  MILK  EQUIVALENT  -  BUTTER,  CHEESE,  AND  CONDENSED  MILK 
Production  3,566,247  3,801,918  -6  2  42  593  70^  ax  rot  aai  o  , 

Trade  Output  4,501,617  4,369,142  -1.5  I  \  z 

ei  .  DRY  MILK 

Skim  milk  (Stock  Nov. 1)  10,839  5,272  -  1/1/26  4  309  I/I/05  vrr 

Dry  milk  (net)  pa9  lm  a**  Tm  /V  ,  l/l/c5  6,735  - 

== - - - - -  im_L  —  453  Im«  ~  __  1,498  Im.  1,755  Im.  - 

(1)  Estimated  from  Receipts  on  4  principal  markets. 

2)  Estimated  from  Receipts  at  Wisconsin  Warehouses. 

(3)  Compiled  from  special  reports  to  this  Bureau. 

T.  R.  PIRTLE 

Division  of  Dairy  and  Poultry  Products.  B.  A.  E. 
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THE  EGG  AND  POULTRY  SITUATION 


Further  advances  in  prices  of  fresh  eggs  have  featured  the  egg 
markets  during  November.  By  the  close  of  the  month  prices  on  fresh 
firsts  had  climbed  13  to  14  cents  per  dozen  above  the  opening  price  with 
other  grades  showing  advances  in  proportion.  In  spite  of  these  advances 
the  price  level  is  still  lower  than  a  year  ago  by  about  2  cents.  A  view 
of  storage  egg  prices  represents  quite  a  different  picture.  Here,  there 
has  been  no  advance,  and  while  at  most  of  the  terminal  markets  neither 
has  there  been  a  decline,  in  others  there  has  been  some  tendency  to  slip 
to  lower  levels.  In  contrast  to  fresh  egg  prices  storage  egg  values  are 
slightly  higher  than  a  year  ago. 

Receipts  of  eggs  at  the  four  leading  markets  in  November  have  been 
heavier  than  a  -year  ago.  This  may  or  may  not  indicate  larger  supplies  of 
fresh  eggs.  This  is  because  it  is  not  known  what  proportion  of  fresh 
arrivals  is  made  up  of  storage  goods.  The  general  opinion  is  that  receipts 
of  fresh  eggs  do  exceed  those  of  last  year.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
arrivals  from  the  Pacific  Coast  which  are  thought  to  account  for  40  to  50 
per  cent  of  the  total  receipts  at  New  York  and  a  large  part  of  the  supply 
at  other  eastern  cities. 

The  storage  egg  market  is  unusual  in  that  sentiment  has  been  nervous 
and  some  tendency  to  weaken  has  been  noted  at  a  time  when  storage  stocks 
are  considerably  lower  than  a  year  ago.  However,  since  October  1  the  stor¬ 
age  movement  has  not  been  such  as  to  increase  the  strength  of  the  storage 
market  position.  Another  factor  of  importance  is  that  while  everyone  knows 
that  storage  supplies  are  less  than  a  year  ago,  they  remember  sadly  the  out¬ 
come  of  last  year's  storage  deal.  At  that  time,  it  will  be  remembered, 
storage  stocks  were  abnormally  heavy  and  prices  turned  out  to  be  quite  un¬ 
favorable  to  storers  of  eggs.  The  indication  of  somewhat  heavier  fresh 
supplies  than  a  year  ago,  to  help  offset  the  shortage  in  storage  holdings, 
may  also  have  served  to  hold  the  storage  egg  market  to  its  level. 

Poultry  markets  are  steady  with  movement  fairly  normal.  Receipts 
are  running  heavier  than  a  year  ago,  storage  holdings  continue  to  increase 
rapidly  and  there  is  a  small  surplus  over  last  year  which  seems  to  be  in¬ 
creasing  slightly.  One  feature  of  the  situation  is  the  heavy  storing  of 
broilers  and  fryers  which  has  occurred.  This  is  attributed  to  a  late  sea¬ 
son  on  this  class  of  goods,  poor  average  quality,  and  lack  of  speculative 
demand . 


Turkey  supplies  have  not  been  heavy  but  have  been  ample  for  the 
demand.  Prices  are  at  about  the  same  level  as  a  year  ago  but  with  a 
slight  tendency  to  be  somewhat  higher.  Supplies  available  in  the  country 
are  thought  to  slightly  exceed  those  of  last  November,  but  this  factor  is 
offset  somewhat  by  the  very  light  holdings  in  storage.  In  general  the 
turkey  deal  appears  to  have  started  fairly  satisfactorily  but  the  turkey 
marketing  period  is  always  very  uncertain  and  subject  to  many  unforeseen 
developments . 


C.  E.  Eckles, 

Division  of  Dairy  and  Poultry  Products,  B.  A.  E. 
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POULTRY  AND  EGG  SITUATION 

(Thousands,  i.  e.,  OOO  omitted) 

Stocks  m  Storage  -  November  1,  1926  -  United  States 


if 


Shell  eggs 
( Cases ) 


Frozen  Eggs 
(Pounds) 


1926 

1925 


5,885 

6,322 


44,986 

45,314 


Change 
Per  cent 
%  change  from  5 


yr.  av 


+ 


Dressed  Poultry 
(Pounds) 

64,~63T 

53,787 

+  10844~ 

+  20.2 

+  50.7 


Imports  and  Exports  of  Poultry  and  Eggs  -  Jan  1  - 


Oct.  31  1926. 


IMPORTS  1926 


1925 


Shell  eggs  (Dozens) 

Whole  eggs,  dried  (Lbs.) 

Whole  eggs,  frozen  (Lbs.) 

Yolks,  dried  (Lbs.) 

Yolks,  frozen  (Lbs.) 

Egg  albumen,  dried  (Lbs.) 

Egg  albumen,  frozen  prepared 
or  preserved  (Lbs. ) 

Live  poultry,  (Lbs). 

Dressed  poultry,  (Lbs.) 

Poultry ,  prepared  in  any  manner 


EXPORTS  1926  1925 


233 

491 

8,420 

•3,414 

3,685 

3,879 

2,680 

1,085 

4,787 

331 


557 

825 

9,447 

5,176 

4,479 

3,642 

3,119 

835 

1,498 

286 


23,107 


21,  IS 


451 


471 

3,221 


616 

4,915 


(1)  Includes  all  forms  of  frozen  and  dried  eggs 

[2)  Includes  game. 


1926 

1925 


^glpts^and^Apparent  Trade  Output  at  Four  Markets  -  Eggs  (Cases) 

xri 

put  '  Movement  Output 


650 

661 


-748 

-807 


1,398 

1,468 


13,545 

13,835 


+  1,490 
+  1 , 998 


Change 
Per  cent 


1926 

1925 


12, 055 
11,837 

+  218 

_ ______  __  +1.8 

Receipts  and 

P  1  Movement  Output 


30,738  +  11, 250 
27,259  +  5,734 


Change  +  3,479 
Per  cent  +  12.8 


19,488 

21,525 

2,037 

9.5 


211,992 
190,077 

+  21,915 
+  11.5 


-  34,443 

-  54,510 


246,435 

244,587 


+  1,848 

+  0.8 


'  «  ••••  .  pi  '  '  '•  *  1  -V.  :: 
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THE  SITUATION  IN  VARIOUS  KEY  STATES 


(From  Reports  of  State  Statisticians,  B.  A.  E.) 


CONDITIONS  IN  NEW  ENGLAND 


Hay,  the  great  staple  feed  crop,  turned  out  quite  well  in  most  parts 
of  Vermont,  but  for  New  England  the  crop  is  about  5  per  cent  less  than  in  1925 
and  3  per  cent  above  average.  Meadows  suffered  considerably  from  drought,  but 
fall  rains  have  put  them  into  moderately  good  condition  for  winter. 

Corn  for  feed  had  hard  going  until  late  in  the  season  when  it  improved 
to  quite  good  yields  for  grain  and  for  silage.  Except  in  Maine,  yields  are 
generally  reported  above  average  though  not  quite  equal  to  those  in  1925. 

Oats,  the  principal  grain  crop,  turned  out  quite  well  though  not  up  to 
the  big  crop  of  last  year.  The  minor  grains,  barley,  wheat,  rye,  and  buckwheat, 

were  moderately  good. 

Pastures  in  Vermont  were  good  all  season,  but  nearly  everywhere  else  they 
suffered  from  drought,  though  fall  rains  have  helped  to  revive  them  considerably, 
The  cool  weather  during  much  of  the  season  was  favorable  to  dairy  cattle  and  milk 
production.  On  the  whole,  the  season  was  thus  reasonably  favorable  for  the  feed 
crops,  and  fall  frosts  did  little  damage. 

The  cash  crops  turned  out  moderately  well,  everything  considered.  Outside 
Maine  and  Vermont,  apples  were  a  big  crop,  as  were  peaches  and  cranberries  in 
Massachusetts,  but  pears,  grapes,  and  other  small  fruits  were  not  so  generous  in 
yields.  The  large  United  States  fruit  crops  have  resulted  in  low  prices  and  slug¬ 
gish  markets  for  New  England  apples  and  cranberries. 

New  England  potatoes  are  now  figured  at  46,690,000  bushels  against  42,795, 
000  last  year  and  the  five-year  average  of  46,153,000.  Yields  are  unexpectedly 
large  generally,  and  prices  promise  to  remain  at  profitable  levels,  though  less 
than  last  year.  There  is  but  little  rot,  and  quality  is  good. 

The  system  of  marketing  apples  is  not  such  as  to  offer  much  real  help  to 
farmers  in  a  year  of  big  crops,  but  the  cranberry  growers  have  an  efficient  mar¬ 
keting  exchange  which  will  help  the  growers  materially. 

Tobacco  production  is  much  less  than  last  year,  due  to  approximately  30 
per  cent  less  acreage.  Yields  were  gocd,  and  quality  promises  to  be  fair  to 
good,  and  prices  in  time  should  v/ork  higher  as  the  market  becomes  cleared  of 
the  excess  stocks  accumulated  the  past  few  years. 


-  IS  - 


oairy  farmers  have  fared  reasonably  well,  although  prices  for  milk 
nave  weakened  the  latter  half  of  the  year,  and  the  outlook  is  not  so  favor¬ 
able  now  as  some  months  ago.  The  poultry  business  has  held  up  quite  well 
m  spi„e  of  the  large  increases  in  production  of  poultry  and  eggs  since  1920 


Onion  growers,  perhaps,  have  had  the  hardest  year  of  any  group,  and 
the  outlook  remains  discouraging.  Market  gardeners  got  along  in  fair  shape 
though  lacing  growing  competition  from  the  South  and  California 


Or.  the  whole,  New  England  farmers  are  much  better  off  as  regards  in¬ 
come  than  are  those  in  several  other  sections.  The  general  business  situation 
here  has  improved  considerably  as  it  affects  agriculture,  and  the  outlook 
lor  farmers  remains  mostly  encouraging  to  a  sufficient  degree  —  provided 

elsewhere111  emPl°y  m°dern  bUSlneSS  ffiethod£  that  bring  success  and  profits 


V.  A.  Sanders. 


CONDITIONS  IN  OHIO 


u  !Jbl°  iarmer5  are  closing  a  year  of  better-than-average  crop  production 
•hough  there  have  been  a  number  of  disappointments.  Hog  production  is  defi-  ’ 
nite  y  increased  ana  would  have  reached  an  average  basis  by  next  spring  had  it 
not  beer,  for  the  setback  from  disease.  The  epidemic  has  been  brought  under  con- 

fo-  feeders ar0D-S  f‘aVe  t0  saorifice  and  are  now  paying  high  prices 

eri  have  had  a  good  ye°ar  ^  ^  ge”eraUy  SaWsfacto^  “d  Paltry  produc¬ 


ers  havcn«P’S*?h«”W  °5i0’!  “any  oities  haye  been  busy,  so  that  Ohio  farm¬ 
ers  have  so-d  their  products  at  prices  above  the  average  for  the  Corn  Belt  It 

IS  safe  to  say  that  the  farmers  of  this  State  have  steadily  improved  their'fi- 

nancial  conditions  throughout  the  year.  Purchases  of  equipment  and  purchases 

re^anceeeYade 

special  leluc.ance  to  spend  money  on  the  other.  There  is  much  evidence  to  sud- 

ohaLefcoidit  the  °h^  farmer  haS  ab°’Jt  C0”Pleted  a  reorganization  to  meet 
..hanged  conditions  imposed  by  changed  world  conditions  of  the  past  10  years  He 

'  ‘  '  JearnrnS  ^  take  full  advantage  of  his  location  in  a  State  which  is  the 

State  StatS  and  at  the  ““  U°e  the  “°St  “m  industrial 


h.  .  C°rn  was  held  over  in  the  largest  volume  of  recent  vears  in  hopes  of 

gpermU1C"  rdalS°  in  an“0iPati0n  «  increase  in  livestock  sufficient 

in  eiSt  in  rJ  S  fu  °f  thS  SUPP4'  But  v,ith  no  immediate  increases 

year  ago/  “  pri-es'  there  is  likely  to  be  heavier  marketing  of  corn  than  a 


' 

i 

. .  •  '..A,  .  .  t  1  '  ■  ■  1  • 
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The  quality  of  this  year's  corn  is  below  average  as  a  result  of  the 
long  continued  wet  weather,  and  reports  indicate  that  a  considerable  per¬ 
centage  of  the  production  will  be  unfit  for  market.  Eut  the  feeding  value 
of  the  damaged  grain  will  not  be  lessoned  to  a  like  extent,  so  that  in  think¬ 
ing  of  farm  consumption  of  corn  the  matter  of  quality  for  Ohio  may  not  be  of 
great  importance. 

Farmers  who  marketed  their  corn  through  feeding  to  hogs  have  experi¬ 
enced  a  most  profitable  year,  and  from  all  present ^indications  the  present 
corn  crop  will  also  be  marketed  at  a  satisfactory  profit  when  fed  to  hogs. 

The  intention  was  very  evident  of  increasing  hog  population  for  Ohio 
in  order  to  consume  the  stored  corn  and  the  now  matured  crop,  and  that  inten¬ 
tion  is  still  in  effect,  but  the  increase  received  a  material  setback  from 
the  outbreak  of  disease.  Loss  from  deaths  has  been  severe,  but  a  greater  loss 
has  resulted  from  hurried  shipping  to  market  of  lightweight  pigs  which  were 
badly  needed  for  feeders.  The  epidemic  was  brought  under  control  after  a  few 
weeks,  but  it  has  seriously  depleted  the  breeding  stock  and  very  materially 
increased  the  price  of  immune  sowrs  and  gilts  so  that  there  will  not  be  the 
increase  in  the  spring  pig  crop  that  might  have  been  predicted  from  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  epidemic. 

The  Ohio  wheat  crop  was  above  the  average  in  yield  but  short  in  acre¬ 
age  so  that  the  production  was  somewhat  above  he  average  with  an  estimated 
crop  of  40,500,000  bushels.  Prices  received  by  farmers  began  at  around  $1.30 
and  have  ranged  downward  from  this  figure.  The  quality  of  the  grain  was  very 
good  except  for  the  small  percentage  caught  unthreshed  by  the  prolonged  period 
of  rains.  The  area  seeded  this  fall  is  under  average  and  far  under  the  inten¬ 
tions  expressed  last  August.  Ohio  farmers  were  evidently  pleased  with  the  re¬ 
turns  from  wheat,  both  as  to  prices  received  and  yields  per  acre  and  had  planned 
a  decided  increase  in  acreage. 

* 

The  oats  crop  began  under  very  favorable  weather  conditions.  The  seed¬ 
ing  was  delayed  by  rains,  and  the  young  plants  were  slow  in  starting  but  finally 
matured  with  a  fair  crop,  only  to  be  caught  again  by  unfavorable  weather.  Whole 
fields  of  oats  are  still  standing  in  the  shock  and  are,  of  course,  a  total  loss. 
Much  of  the  grain  which  was  threshed  is  light  in  weight  and  discolored.  Because 
there  was  a  fairly  large  hold-over  of  oats  from  the  1925  crop,  the  full  effects 
of  the  shortage  in  first  quality  oats  have  not  yet  been  felt  in  the  markets. 
Besides,  Ohio  farmers  have  been  so  dissatisfied  with  oats  prices  for  the  past 
few  years  that  there  is  spreading  a  definite  sentiment  for  feeding  oats  in  the 
belief  that  this  grsin  is  worth  more  as  feed  than  the  market  price  indicated. 

There  is  doubtless  a  considerable  volume  of  oats  which  would  appear  from  Ohio 
farms  should  there  be  a  definite  rise  in  price  levels. 

One  of  the  best,  if  not  the  largest,  apple  crops  in  the  history  of  Ohio 
orchards  has  been  produced  this  year.  Prices  are  not  satisfactory,  though  many 
farmers  have  sold  apples  at  higher  prices  than  seemed  likely  two  months  ago.  Much 
of  the  commercial  crop  has  moved  into  storage.  This  year's  large  production  has 
brought  forcibly  to  Ohio  growers  the  necessity  for  producing  a  quality  apple  and 
especially  the  necessity  for  thorough  thinning. 
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timotir^Thrfall^e^rfuI  CiDOi™U  market  at  a  higher  P^ce  than 
so  that  there  is  a  poss “bill tv' ThYt  "t*  ,  "l™  t0  retain  hay  0n  fa™s 

still  further  in  price  fr  .  J  legUme  h3yS  Wil1  t#nd  to  move  ^ 


unsatisfactor^as  to°digting 'coJdi  tions^r^i/8  t0  yield  Per  acre  but  very 
a  i°rk  by  haul  Much  ££5  TrTrZln,  ^elrC  ^ 
be  a  general  sentiment  among  growers  to  hold  their  hPtte  *  °  seeras  to 

a  iater  market,  though  ther*  L  a  4^“^  £* 

for  feeding,  ^hough^eeders  ^re  ^ene'raliT^ra^ufe^^pn  bl'dU^k*'  i»to  the  State 
price  changes.  Cattle  feeding  is  running  to’  ni  pprehensive  as  to  probable 
Ohio  cattlemen  have  purchased  feeders* with  much  discri,' !■  1j®hter  aniffials- 

an  effort  to  buy  so  that  the  chances  for  a  profit  wouW  be  better"3  SSaS°n 


C.  J.  West. 


CONDITIONS  IN  INDIANA 


than  avemge^ualUy.  ^Evlfwitn  ver^h^  °f  aIerage  size  thoueh  with  less 

considerably  below  last  year  How  ^  carry“over'  stocks  of  corn  are 

year,  as  the  moisture content  of Z  T  mher  l0Wer  than  last 

ity  is  lower  The  wheat  ^  ^  ™  18  equally  high  and  intrinsic  qual- 

lo^er  than  usual^  * 

fected  only  a  small  portion  of  the Von  Wheat  ^  shock'  bUt  this  af~ 

in  most  instances.  The  oats  acreage  was  large  so  thaT  t  T  Satdsfaotory 
losses  in  the  shock  because  of  rarns  in  August  d  tl  ^  °f  the  heavy 
still  greater  than  average  Thorn  •  g  “  and  'bePteraber>  the  outturn  is 

Of  such  damaged  grain  but’it^  1S  ?rl°e  Fenalty  for  the  low  quality 

is  also  about  average'  being  better*"than  y  SSS  than  expeoted-  Th®  hay  crop 
State  and  below  avenge ^  n0rthern  haIf  °f  the 

remained'gocreven^tolove^er15!^  tITY  ^  b9e“  UnU8Ually  g°°d  and  haya 

caused  considerable  damage  tomanv  of  the  rain8  in  AugUSt  and  Septa“ber 

on  the  ground  The  quality  of  “nor  Crops'  Many  tomatoes  rotted 

onions  were  lost  ard  the  quality  of  oth  a,ld.sweet  potatoes  was  lowered.  Some 
returns  of  oil  fr  t  ,  !f  otherVnjUred  by  the  wet  weather.  The 

Of  all  kinds  were  an  exoeptlonallv Tar™1  WSre  dSCidedly  decreased.  Fruits 

have  been  toe  low  for  complete  satisfaotionTf^rowe^'ard^uoh^r  T*'  Pri°e 
apples,  wasted  on  farms.  growers  and  much  fruit,  especial 


The  exceptionally  late  favorable  pasture  conditions,  together  with 
low  corn  prices  and  apprehension  concerning  the  quality  of  the  corn  crop, 
have  induced  more  than  usual  imports  of  feeder  cattle  and  sheep.  The  need 
for  these  animals  was  further  increased  by  exceptional  losses  of  hogs  from 
cholera.  In  one  of  the  worse  affected  counties  3,000  head,  or  approximately 
10  per  cent  of  the  hog  population,  died  of  cholera.  These  cholera  losses 
will  reduce  the  demand  of  hog  feeders  for  corn  by  at  least  2,000,000  bushels. 
Considerable  interest  in  poultry  is  still  being  manifested,  while  no  change 
in  darying  can  be  noticed. 

This  fall,  the  intended  sowings  of  winter  wheat  have  been  curtailed 
by  exceedingly  wet  weather,  and  it  is  commonly  believed  that  less  than  the 
usual  acreage  was  finally  seeded.  In  spite  of  the  large  supply  of  corn  and 
the  limited  number  of  hogs,  the  very  favorable  corn-hog  ratio  has  tended  to 
make  farmers  feel  better  about  the  present  outlook.  This  was  helped  by  the 
good  returns  from  the  large  crop  of  wheat  which  was  sold  early.  Except  where 
local  floods  ruined  crops,  most  communities  are  in  rather  better  shape  than 
last  year,  though  rain  damage  and  disease  losses  have  caused  many  instances 
of  distress  to  individuals. 

Miner  M.  Justin. 


CONDITIONS  IN  MICHIGAN 


Michigan  farmers,  through  their  wide  diversity  of  agricultural  activ¬ 
ities,  have  not  suffered  to  the  extent  that  those  in  many  of  the  other  States 
have  during  the  last  6  or  7  years.  The  depression  has  seemed  acute  to  many 
individual  farmers,  and  a  marked  abandonment  of  farms  took  place  from  1919  to 
1923,  but  many  of  these  farms  have  been  reoccupied  since.  While  economic  con¬ 
ditions  have  improved  very  slowly,  there  has  been  a  distinct  upward  trend  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  three  years.  There  appears  to  be  a  more  optimistic  feeling  now 
than  at  any  time  since  the  close  of  the  World  War. 

A  highly  developed  industrialism  within  the  State  was  probably  as  much 
a  factor  in  causing  discontent  as  farm  economic  conditions  themselves.  High  wages 
and  more  attractive  living  conditions  in  the  cities  lured  many  to  them  who  other¬ 
wise  would  have  remained  on  farms.  Whenever  a  slackening  of  demand  for  labor 
in  the  factories  occurred,  there  was  an  immediate  reaction  in  the  form  of  an 
increased  labor  supply  on  farms. 

The  first  half  of  the  summer  was  relatively  cold,  and  growth  was  fully 
2  or  3  weeks  later  than  in  a  normal  season.  On  September  26,  a  freeze  of  un¬ 
precedented  severity  occurred.  This  extended  over  the  State  with  the  exception 
of  4  or  5  counties  in  the  southwest  corner  and  a  narrow  strip  along  the  entire 
eastern  shore  of  Lake  Michigan.  This  freeze  stopped  further  growth  and  caused 


much  damage  to  corn  and  beans,  and  a  lesser  amount  +  o  „  +  u 

From  early  in  September  up  to  the  present  time  *  1  !h?r  lat®  orops' 

on  fully  one-half  of  the  days  sreatlv  interf  '  precipltatlon  has  occurred 

Si  K.W  stjv-srszz 

normal  during  the^st  s.Lon^he^i^rSrcro^mh  th™  ^  ab" 

erage  one,  but  all  other  fruits  were  much  eh  8  a??le  °r°P  WaS  °nly  about  an  av~ 
ity.  While  the  potato  production  wee  c  , the  average  in  volume  and  qual- 

average,  the  yield  per  acre  .  tJiV T th®  Sam8  aS  the  t«*Wr 
State  generally  produces  75  per  cent"ofSthe  whiT0^  Wlth  one  exception ,  The 
States.  This  crop°has  buffered  oevewfy  ZZW"*  UnUed 

rains.  Good  yields  were  in  prospect  et^-  *  g. the  fal1  months  from  excessive 
but  only  a  small  portion  of  the  c  h8  beglnninS  of  the  harvest  season, 

have  been  abandoned  and  many  beans^thaf  S8Cured  wlthout  damage.  Many  fields 
quality.  As  a  result  solelro^rs  LpelLuv^w^  hantable 

counties,  have  suffered  a  severe  financial  loss.  00ated  m  the  east-centra. 

year  but  have  beln  above ^he "average  ffcent  months  than  for  the  same  period  last 
orops.  Fruit  prices  wire  generally  lew  aUhon^3  T  bSanS’  the  tW°  leading  oash 
fruits  brought  good  returns  ^grolerl  ®  Ch®rri8S  ^  S°m8  °f  the  s“a11 

is  an  imSrtln3?  ^s^^r^^ie^yllln^rcftL^sff ^  Stat®S'  Dairy-g 
and  fairly  satisfactory  income  to  those  enL«d  iHl’  T  T*?63  3  °°nStant 
important  in  Michigan.  There  are  more  lambs  fid  in  Ihe  sllf  th  feeding  is  also 
except  Nebraska,  and  present  indication.,  f  f  h  State  than  ln  any  other 

direction  than  In  any retell  yTar  K  c  a  gr6at®r  a°UVity  in  this 

nearly  normal  ar.d  practically  all  of  it  will  be0fedT\hndfC°arSe  f°rage  iS 

*  x  Wlli  be  fed  on  the  farms  of  the  State. 

fold,  plTctlt  Mihceh HI  slTSfV'  alfalfa  hay  has  inoreased  many 

in  the  production  ofml  o«S,°f  ^he  Mississippi  river" 

livestock  feeds  and  to  the  fertili+v  of  +  h  .  fdd  d  materially  to  the  volume  of 

to  the  improvement  of  herds  through  the  use  ofV  attentl0n  has  been  given 

of  tuberculosis  and  hog  cholera  and L  w/  slres'  the  eradication 

animals.  Special  oareV Ihe "elToVon  Tse  d  9^tioa  “f  ™fidabl* 
fertilizers,  and  better  farm  practices  in  venerni  I  ln°reased  use  of  commercial 
factors  to  the  improved  economic  °°ntribuUng 


V.  H.  Church. 
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CONDITIONS  IN  MINNESOTA 


Minnesota's  agriculture  for  1926.  from  a  standpoint  of  gross  farm 
income,  is  both  optimistic  and  pessimistic,  depending  on  the  location  from 
which  the  information  is  obtained.  On  a  State  basis,  however,  the  outlook 
cannot  be  termed  rosy.  Dame  Nature,  during  the  past  year,  was  capricious  — 
extremely  so.  In  the  northwestern  and  southeastern  districts  of  the  State 
she  was  kind  and,  coupled  with  good  farming,  the  tillers  of  the  soil  reaped 
a  fairly  good  harvest.  In  the  southwestern,  central,  and  northeastern  sec¬ 
tions,  she  was  unkind.  The  winds  came  early  in  the  season,  but  no  rain  and 
very  little  during  the  growing  season.  Farmers  in  these  districts  did  as 
good  a  job  of  farming,  but  the  results  are  far  from  satisfactory. 

Minnesota  farmers  produced  slightly  more  winter  wheat,  flax,  potatoes, 
and  buckwheat  than  one  year  ago  and  came  within  4,260.000  bushels  of  producing 
as  much  corn  as  in  1925.  They  produced  less  spring  wheat,  barley,  and  rye. 
and  considerably  less  oats  and  tame  hay. 

However,  after  the  harvest,  or  just  at  harvest.  Nature  played  another 
unkind  trick,  and  this  time  there  was  no  favoritism  shown.  The  wet  weather 
during  threshing  lowered  the  quality  of  small  grain  crops.  The  frost  hurt  the 
merchantable  quality  of  the  corn  crop,  while  excessive  rains  this  fall,  together 
with  disease,  have  lowered  the  quality  of  the  potato  crop.  Had  all  crops  been 
of  good  quality,  a  larger  gross  farm  value  would  have  been  received 

The  milk  production  and  the  manufactured  products  therefrom  bid  fair  to 
exceed  last  year.  The  same  is  true  of  poultry  and  its  products.  Prices  are 
good  for  both  dairy  and  poultry  products,  which  will  help  considerably.  Judging 
from  an  eight  months'  record,  it  looks  now  as  if  more  cattle,  calves,  and  sheep 
will  be  marketed  than  last  year  but  less  hogs.  Hog  cholera  in  57  counties  has 
taken  quite  a  toll. 

Although  it  is  impossible  at  this  time  to  give  a  comparison  of  the  gross 
farm  value  for  1925  and  1926,  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  1926  income  will 
hardly  equal  that  of  1925. 

Subsoil  conditions  are  generally  good  in  most  sections  of  the  State,  but. 
still  dry  in  the  southwestern  part.  Winter  wheat  and  rye  look  fairly  promising 
There  appears  to  be  sufficient  feed  and  forage  to  carry  stock  through  till  next 

spring. 

Minnesota's  agriculture  can  be  likened  to  an  automobile  with  two  rather 
flat  tires,  one  on  the  southwest  and  the  other  on  the  northeast,  traveling  on  a 
price  road  which  is  only  about  87  per  cent  level,  and  if  you  are  sitting  on 
either  of  these  sides,  you  will  be  riding  rough  and  thinking  the  same. 


% 


P  H  Kirk 
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CONDITIONS  IN  MONTANA 


A  picture  of  the  Montana  agricultural  situation  this  season  must 

nclude  an  inset  of  east  central  and  southeastern  Montana  where  the  season 

has  been  almost  a  repetition  of  the  disastrous  experience  of  1919  in  oof 
trast  with  which  the  rest  of  tho  +  ~  P  ot  in  con- 

nf  ,,  .  .  rest  of  the  state  ranges  from  an  average  crop  to  one 

s  in  yeais  in  central  and  south  central  Montana.  For  the  State 
as  a  whole,  production  of  11  principal  crops  will  exceed  that  of  1925  bv 
about  4.7  per  cent  despite  the  drought  in  the  eastern  end  of  the  State  and 

24  a"d  25  ^  —  the  corn"  po- 

.  In  general,  the  growing  season  was  characterized  by  temperatures 

■  y  tmpaii  winter  wheat  and  early  sown  spring  grains.  . 

genefal  rains  of  June  10  t0  20  oa“>e  in  time  to  save  the  prospect 

dam^r^'orj^'oru^t^oufin:-:  ?:t?ern  Montana-  aith°ugh  sL 

ern  Montana.  ""  hl"  latter  area  and  extreme  northwest- 


EE  — =v::.s  s&r 

J 

is  rs  s 

sriSii”1*"  "  *•■»•«»»«  Mi,.  tr°L„ 

sztic*=,f  ;,rs  “* 

ha  f  trd  0f  the  or°P  was  matured  at  the  time  of  Zl  freeze.  About' 

=,rrl  £■£»  £  U 

“•*  “  “•u,r"“  “**•  “  ■“**  »*  „ar 

iQoyi  Fr°m  3  production  standpoint,  and  compared  with  last  year  and  the  lQ?n 

both 

Si  y^aL™  ^  °f  the  eaSt  °entral  and  s 0 u i ^ s tarn  Montana “below^ott 

suLtanUarinLefse^rtheT92600rr"  ZT~ 

increase  in  the  1926  lamb  crop.  Supplies  of  sheep  and  lambs  will 
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also  exceed  the  average  annual  turn-off  for  the  period,  1920-1924,  due  to 
the  restocking  of  that  period.  In  case  of  cattle,  while  this  season’s 
market  supplies  are  not  expected  to  equal  those  of  1925,  which  appears  to 
have  been  the  largest  of  any  normal  marketing  year,  they  will  probably 
exceed  the  average  of  1920-1924.  The  same  situation  exists  in  case  of 
hog  supplies. 

In  case  of  wool  and  dairy  products,  wool  production  exceeds  that  of 
1925  by  about  5  per  cent,  while  there  has  again  been  an  increase  in  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts  as  evidenced  by  the  statistics  of  manufactured  dairy  products,  which 
point  to  substantial  gains  in  case  of  butter,  cheese,  and  ice  cream. 

Against  an  a0gregate  total  production  of  Montana  farms  and  ranches 
that  promises  to  exceed  that  of  last  year,  farm  prices  of  products  this  sea¬ 
son  by  October  15  last,  had  in  practically  all  cases  worked  to  lower  levels 
than  a  year  age,  offsetting  to  some  extent  the  production  gain.  Compared 
with  the  average  of  the  period,  1920-1924,  both  prices  and  production  of  the 
various  items  are  mostly  above  these  averages. 

In  the  case  of  cash  crops,  a  relatively  large  increase  in  wheat  pro¬ 
duction  more  than  offsets  the  price  difference  compared  with  last  year  and, 
considering  its  great  weight  in  the  total  of  exports  from  the  State,  will 
lift  the  total  cash  returns  somewhat  above  those  of  last  year. 

In  the  livestock  end,  except  in  case  of  wool,  prices  have  not  averaged 
much  below  those  of  last  season,  with  cattle  and  hogs  above  these  levels  at 
times  and  sheep  and  lambs  fairly  well  up  to  last  year's  prices  when  the  market¬ 
ing  season  opened. 

Summarizing  the  situation  in  Montana,  it  would  appear  that  the  total 
value  of  crop  production  for  market  and  of  livestock  and  its  products  for  mar¬ 
ket  will  be  somewhat  larger  than  both  last  year  and  the  average  for  the  period, 

1920-1924. 

J.  G.  Diamond. 


CONDITIONS  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 


North  Carolina  is  blessed  with  perhaps  its  most  abundant  crop  year. 

This  also  being  largely  true  of  the  South,  it  means  that  the  demand  is  very 
weak,  resulting  in  the  large  supply  bringing  very  poor,  if  any,  return.  This 
State  is  consequently,  facing  one  of  its  occasional  "distressing"  years. 

The  only  salvation  is  a  considerable  shift  in  crop  acreages  next  year, 
along  with  the  inevitable  shift  in  labor  and  more  especially  tenants,  for  after 
all,  tenantry  is  but  a  solution  of  the  labor  problem  with  the  participation 
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-co¬ 
feature  incentive  included.  Fortunately  North  Caroline  hoc 
fied  agriculture  than  is  generally  appreciated  f  ollna  has  a  more  dxversi- 
third  of  her  cultivated  acreage  is  inborn  Cotto  lnstance-  “ore  than  a 
per  cent,  tobacco  with  9,  hay  8  'wheat  7  oat,  ln  Se°°nd  With  28 

sweet  Potatoes,  Irish  poUtoi.?^^  0%  ^rd^n. 

bushels^per  e^f  23  "  -- 

Si  rr  “5s 

value  of  27  cents  to  date  -  ‘g  6o0  pounds’  with  an  actual  sale 

are  well  satisfied.  The  hay  or  ds  a  IT  ?  18  ?ery  good  and  th®  growers 
increase  over  last  year's  acreage'  whe  s°,  un"suall3r  good,  with  an  appreciabl. 
for  this  State,  wheat  aver^gin/u  bushe  s  "f  ***  ^  fine  yialds 

the  stands  and  growth  being  poor  due  to  unfavorable  Pe,7‘UtS  were  r‘ot  50  &ocd 
soybeans  are  fair  only  with  ar  annrerishi  ^  **?le  eather  conditions,  and 

age  saved  for  the  seed.  Cowpeas  are  extra  red"otl?”  ln  the  Percentage  of  acre- 
acreage  saved  for  seed.  Sweet  cotatoee  tre^  '  h  ”m°h  m0re  than  the  usual 
large  early  crop  yield  of  120  bushels  th  average  only-  Irish  potatoes  made 
75  bushels  per  acre.  Th^  fruit  crons 'h  Cr°P  averaglag  9°  and  the  fa] 

variable.  Early  white  potatoes  shaped  Ze Telo ^  TrUOk  Cr0pS 
cars,  and  cucumbers  only  850  cars  L,  'b,°  cars'  strawberries  1,236 

““  ""  «,  ».n  S  sy* 

and  cold,  therehbeingna1very°lateeanrdaVer^  Undsua1,  The  sPring  was  late 
and  truck  heavily.  Then  there  was  a 3  damaglng/f eze'  affecting  early  fruit 
crops  germinated  poorly  or  not  at  all  ^ueht^t?'11’1”8  Whl°h  °°tton  and  °*i>er 

ether  crops  were  planted  over  a  second  and  third  tT  "T  P°tat°es '  aad 

fast  during  July.  Very  litf]p  rai  .  hlrd  tlme-  Crops  grew  amazingly 

ened  the  crops  &1, L'be reHey™ aTZ'HT  ^  threat- 

/ear  in  the  western  half  of  the  Q+a  +  p  '  ®  luSti  minute-  This  was  a  second  dry 

are  having  serious  water  shortages  ard  fa  ^  aC,  the  Present  time,  many  towns 

iS  *  —  -p  yaart^e^if  ™  ™ 

show  deoH:::,°0fff:h™  wei\ Most  •«»«•  —ae* 

and  heroes  are  most  noticeable00  Cotton^rnrl, Jf6'  applfs'  sweet  Potatoes,  hay 
two-thirds  the  actual  cost  of  produc  ion  It  *“  qUite  lo*  ~  a*>°ut 

termine  where  to  turn  another  year  for  relief  ^Th  +1°UU  f°r  any  °ne  t0  de~ 
to  buy  continue  at  relatively  high  price,  nrki™  ®. thlngs  th®  farmers  have  • 
tow  xn  North  Carolina.  Tobacco  and  pork  ottn  ”^^PUr0llB8ing  P°W6r 


Frank  Parker. 


V 
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CONDITIONS  IN  FLORIDA 


Florida  agriculture  is  nearer  normal  than  at  this  time  a  year  ago. 
although  the  September  storm  gave  a  severe  setback  to  sections  over  which 

it  passed. 

Citrus  comes  first  among  the  Florida  crops  in  point  of  financial 
returns.  For  the  past  season,  while  the  commercial  production  of  14.700,000 
boxes  was  much  below  normal,  prices  were  high  and  the  crop  netted  the  growers 
nearly  50  million  dollars.  For  the  season  now  beginning,  early  prospects  were 
for  a  17,000,000  box  crop,  but  due  to  losses  in  September  this  has  been  reduced 
to  15,000,000  boxes,  only  slightly  over  last  year.  While  opening  prices  are 
below  those  of  last  year,  a  good  shipping  season  is  expected.  In  addition  to 
fruit  shipped  and  consumed  locally,  over  400.000  boxes  of  canned  grapefruit 
were  put  up.  and  a  larger  production  is  expected  for  the  coming  season. 

Compared  with  a  year  ago,  there  is  a  greatly  increased  interest  in  truck 
crops.  Fall  acreages  of  some  crops  are  below  normal  due  to  storm  losses  but 
there  will  be  a  heavier  later  planting  in  the  damaged  sections,  Celery  and  East 
Coast  tomatoes  will  show  a  substantial  increase  over  last  year.  Irish  potaoes 
were  profitable  during  the  past  season,  and,  with  another  comparatively  light 
northern  crop  in  prospect,  an  increased  planting  may  be  expected.  Present  indi¬ 
cations  are  for  an  increased  acreage  of  other  vegetables  for  winter  and  spring 
shipment . 

The  condition  of  the  staple  farming  section  is  not  materially  different 
from  a  year  ago.  This  section  was  affected  but  little  by  the  real  estate  activ¬ 
ity,  except  that  it  made  farm  labor  scarce  and  high  priced.  While  some  of  this 
labor  has  returned,  prices  are  still  high  due  to  competition  from  public  works 
and  other  activities.  Since  the  coming  of  the  boll  weevil,  production  of  sea 
island  cotton  in  Florida  has  practically  ceased  and  the  total  area  planted  to 
this  crop  reduced  materially.  As  a  result,  Florida,  while  hurt  by  the  low  price 
of  cotton,  has  suffered  less  than  the  States  where  it  forms  a  much  larger  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  land  in  crops.  Tobacco,  with  a  slightly  reduced  acreage,  has  shown 
yield  and  quality  better  than  the  excellent  crop  of  a  year  ago  and  in  the  counties 
where  grown  has  turned  out  profitably.  Peanuts  are  yielding  better  than  last  year 
but  showing  some  damage  from  rain.  Yield  and  quality  of  corn  are  up  to  the  aver¬ 
age  and  sweet  potatoes  in  most  sections  yielding  better  than  a  year  ago. 

A  good  crop  of  peaches  and  pears  has  been  produced,  mostly  for  local  con¬ 
sumption.  Grapes  were  shipped  in  carlots  this  year  for  the  first  time. 

Total  number  of  cattle  is  less  than  a  year  ago,  due  to  the  decrease  in 
range  cattle.  Interest  in  dairying  is  increasing,  and  there  is  an  increase  in 
the  better  grades  of  cattle.  The  production  of  poultry  and  eggs  is  also  increas¬ 
ing.  especially  in  sections  nearer  the  consuming  centers. 


H.  A.  Marks, 
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CONDITIONS  IN  NEW  YORK 


The  agricultural  situation  in  New  York  this  year  has  had  two  rather 
distinctly  interesting  phases,  one  pertaining  to  the  dairy  industry,  the 
most  important  of  the  farm  enterprises,  and  the  other  to  the  crop  situation. 

The  dairy  industry  since  1920  has  suffered  a  rather  gradual  though  no¬ 
ticeable  decrease  m  the  number  of  producing  animals,  accentuated  somewhat  by 
"he  loss  oi  50  to  60  thousand  reacting  cattle  per  year  as  the  result  of  the 
intensive  bovine  tuberculosis  eradication  campaign  being  carried  steadily  for¬ 
ward.  The  decline  has  been  even  more  severe  in  the  number  of  dairy  heifers 
being  raised,  the  number  of  these  having  been  at  a  very  low  ebb  at  the  beginning 
of  ihe  season  In  the  meantime,  there  has  been  a  continuous  increase  in  popula- 

C±tleS'  The  demand  for  and  cream  has  held  up  well,  and  because 

f  this  the  amount  consumed  has  been  increasing.  About  two-thirds  of  the  State's 
pro  uction  is  now  distributed  in  one  or  the  other  of  these  forms.  With  decreas-* 

ing  production  and  increasing  consumption,  the  so-called  "surplus"  for  manufac¬ 
ture  has  been  lessening. 

The  net  result  has  been  that  the  price  of  dairy  cows  has  steadily  advanced 
an  the  prices  farmers  have  been  receiving  for  their  milk  in  recent  months  have 
rather  more  saxisfactory  than  for  some  years.  During  the  first  half  of  the 

year  milk  prices  ruled  about  the  same  as  in  1925.  but  lately  there  has  been  a 
relative  improvement  over  1925. 

At  ^he  ^ame  time’  the  P^ce  of  the  various  concentrated  feeds  which  have 

modera?pr<  T  T  ^  S°  important  in  dairy  rations  in  New  York  have  been  very 

7od  Ih/h  PaSlUrS  COf itions  the  latter  part  of  the  season  were  exceptionally 

which  suffered  77'  7  fT  in  S°me  °f  the  eastern  and  southwestern  counties 
oh  suffered  from  extremely  dry  weather  early  in  the  summer,  will  be  generally 

-raduaUy  reducedWlncer'S  T^’  Wlth°Ut  th<?  burdensome  surpluses  whioh  have  been 
vln  f  n,  t  T  3  gS'  n0t  suffioi®ntly  mature,  yielded  well  on  the 

“  7  *  was  n°  S0  g00d  on  the  huls-  Altogether,  dairymen  appear  to 

eel  a  greater  spirit  of  optimism  than  has  prevailed  for  some  time.  This  does 

new  smuens  SU1  ey  T  "77  the  t0p"  *et'  The  laok  barns,  new  paint  and 

new  suits  still  speaks  of  depression. 

types  ofhfa?mi7ry  “dustry  has  baen  expanding,  usually  as  a  side  line  to  other 
types  of  farming.  On  many  dairy  farms,  hens  have  replaced  part  of  the  cows  ThP 

demand  in  the  cities  and  villages  for  strictly  fresh  nearby'eggs  has  continued  to 

stimulate  pioduction,  though  the  prices  have  not  been  maintained  quite  as  well 

this  year  as  last.  This  has  been  partly  offset  by  low  prices  for'puIohLed  leads. 

.  ,  The  °™p  situation  has  been  mixed.  Field  beans,  at  no  time  very  promising 

have  been  badly  damaged  by  wet  weather  at  harvest  and  it  is  still  a  „L71  J  ? 

p"oes°anthiesShaLVabged'  if0'"'093  °n  L°ng  ISland  haVS  yielded  and, "with  good 

yields’  been  bhe  se00nd  ProsPei'ous  season  in  succession.  Upstate  better 

han  last  year  have  been  gathered  with  extreme  difficulty  because  of  wet 


weather.  A  little  less  domestic  cabbage  than  last  year  moved  off  in 
orderly  fashion  at  moderate  prices.  Indications  the  first  of  November 
were  that  there  would  be  considerably  more  Danish  than  last  year.  Hard 
freezes  after  this  writing  might  change  the  story.  Plenty  is  going  into 
storage,  but  how  it  will  come  out  depends  partly  on  the  weather  and  partly 
on  what  happens  to  the  southern  crop  between  now  and  March. 

It  has  been  wet  on  the  muck  this  fall,  and  harvests  have  been  diffi¬ 
cult.  As  a  whole,  the  vegetable  crop  deal  cannot  be  rated  at  better  than 

’’fair. " 


The  fruit  men  have  suffered.  Wet  weather  matured  peaches  of  poor 
quality  which,  facing  a  market  loaded  since  early  summer  with  high  grade 
fruit,  could  not  be  sold  advantageously.  Thousands  of  bushels  rotted  in 
the  orchards.  Grapes,  one  of  the  heaviest  crops  on  record,  did  not  contain 
the  sugar  content  which  the  fine  outward  quality  of  the  berries  promised 
earlier  in  the  season.  Prices  were  disastrously  low  though  practically  all 
the  crop  was  moved. 

Apples,  grown  in  farm  orchards  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  State,  have 
swelled  the  total  crop.  Early  apples,  such  as  Dutchess,  brought  such  low 
prices  that  many  were  not  harvested.  In  many  of  the  orchards  where  regular 
market  outlets  are  lacking,  much  of  the  late  crop  was  not  harvested.  One 
striking  feature  of  the  late  apple  season  has  been  the  great  improvement  in 
grading  and  packing,  the  determination  to  put  only  high  class  fruit  on  the 
markets  being  the  result  of  a  concerted  campaign  on  the  part  of  both  growers 
and  dealers  for  a  better  product,  reinforced  by  the  fact  that  in  this  partic¬ 
ular  year  the  only  hope  for  selling  good  fruit  to  advantage  has  been  to  keep 
ecor  fruit  off  the  market.  This  means  that  many  apples  usually  packed  were 
used  by  canners,  cider  mills,  and  evaporators,  and  many  low  grade  apples 
simply  wasted.  With  the  reports  of  somewhat  less  apples  in  cold  storage  than 
last  year,  there  has  been  a  brightening  of  prospects  for  better  conditions  in 
the  winter  markets.  What  effect  the  increased  quantity  oi  apples  in  farmers 
cellars,  ordinary  grade  in  most  cases,  will  have  on  the  final  outturn  is  un¬ 
certain  . 


The  pressure  toward  economy  and  efficiency  in  production  is  still  on 
and  the  staying  power  of  every  farmer  is  being  tested,  with  heie  and  there 
one  giving  way.  But  the  spirit  of  hope  is  still  alive. 


R.  L.  Gillett . 


CONDITIONS  IN  NEBRASKA 


Extreme  dry  weather  during  the  early  summer  reduced  Nebraska’s  corn 
crop  to  135,000,000  bushels  and  reduced  the  crop  of  oats  and  other  feeds  ma- 


serially .  Tame  and  wild  hay  production  v/as  considerably  below  last  year’s 
crop.  Although  wheat,  sugar-beet,  and  fruit  crops  are  considerably  greater 
than  last  year,  the  total  value  of  all  crops  is  $45,000,000  below  last  year’s 
:otal.  As  a  result  of  the  short  corn,  hay,  and  feed  crops,  both  sheep  and 
cattle  feeding  operations  have  been  greatly  reduced.  To  this  extent  the  sub¬ 
normal  conditions  this  year  will  be  carried  into  1927. 


Tne  composite  yield  of  all  crops  in  Nebraska  for  the  year  1926  is  69.5 
CGnt  the  10~year  average,  but  total  crop  values  do  not  show  this  much 
reduction  because  of  the  higher  price  of  corn  and  hay  and  increased  production 

of  most  cash  crops.  Total  crop  values  will  approximate  85  per  cent  of  1925 
crops. 


The  acreage  of  winter  wheat  planted  last  fall  totaled  3,047,000  acres; 
'..he  abandonment  was  light,  and  2,881,000  acres  remained  for  harvest.  Winter 
wheat  yields  varied  from  above  normal  in  the  western  and  northeastern  parts  of 
the  state  to  nearly  failure  elsewhere.  Spring  wheat  was  an  excellent  crop 
Total  wheat  production  was  41,500,000  bushels  or  7,400,000  bushels  above  last 

year.  ihe  crop  brought  about  the  same  cash  return  because  of  the  lower  unit 
price . 


Corn  production  was  reduced  43  per  cent  from  last  year's  large  crop 
and  the  value  is  $40,000,000  less.  Yields  varied  from  failure  to  above  average 

Sugai  beets  are  a  record  crop  due  to  considerable  increase  in  acreage 
and  average  yields.  The  crop  will  return  $8,000,000  to  growers.  Only  once 
has  this  value  figure  been  exceeded- 

The  potato  acreage,  contrary  to  expectations,  was  below  last  year,  and 
the  average  yield  of  65  bushels  is  10  bushels  below  the  1925  average.  The 
crop  will  not  exceed  5,500,000  bushels  and  is  worth  less  than  last  year's  crop. 

Muit.  crops  were  above  last  year  but  below  the  five-year  average  with 
che  exception  of  grapes  which  were  a  record  crop.  Dry  weather  has  reduced 
fruit  crops  during  the  last  two  years. 

Less  livestock  of  all  classes  was  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
Because  oi  dry  weather,  pastures  failed  to  furnish  feed,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  cattle  were  forced  to  market.  The  expected  hay  and  corn  shortage 
arso  forced  some  cattle  to  market  that  would  otherwise  have  been  fed  out  this 

Tin^or>  I+.  iS  qUite  likely  that  the  number  of  cattle  on  Nebraska  farms  January 
-*.92 ( ,  will  be  somewhat  below  that  of  a  year  ago. 

A3- though  the  pig  survey  indicated  a  43  per  cent  increase  in  the  fall  pig 
crop,  conditions  were  unfavorable,  and  it  is  likely  that  a  large  number  of  bred 
sows  were  marketed  during  the  summer,  and  that  the  increase  was  not  as  great  as 
indications  showed.  The  number  of  pigs  saved  from  the  spring  litter  was  3  per 
cent  less  than  the  rumber  saved  from  the  spring  of  1925.  The  demand  for  stocker 
nogs  is  unusually  strong,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  *ittle  increase  in 
nog  production  has  taken  place  during  the  year, 
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Cattle  and  sheep  feeding  will  be  reduced  probably  30  per  cent 
Returns  from  last  year's  ventures  were  generally  unsatisfactory, 
price  of  feeder  cattle  and  lambs  is  high  and  the  feeding  margin  narrow. 
Feed  conditions  in  the  Scotts  Bluff  district  are  favorable  to  feeding  an 
unusually  large  number  of  cattle  and  sheep,  but  few  have  been  placed  in 
feed  lots  to  date  for  the  reasons  given  Elsewhere  in  the  State  feeding 
has  been  reduced  largely  because  of  hay  and  feed  shortage.  Hogs  hold 
greater  promise  of  profit  than  do  other  classes  of  livestock.  It  is  rea¬ 
sonable  to  assume  that  the  major  portion  of  this  year's  corn  crop  toget  er 
with  the  carryover  will  be  fed  to  hogs. 


Farmers  in  western  Nebraska  where  cash  crops  turned  out  well  are  in 
*ood  financial  condition,  and  a  spirit  of  optimism  prevails.  Elsewhere  in 
the  State  particularly  in  the  central  area  and  southern  third  #heie  crops 
were  practically  a  failure,  considerable  financial  loss  has  been  .incurred. 
The  decline  of  $62 . 000 . 000  in  total  crop  values  for  the  year  19^5  followed 
by  a  further  decline  of  $45,000,000  during  1926  has  resulted  in  a  serious 
financial  handicap  to  Nebraska  agriculture 


F.  K.  Reed 


CONDITIONS  IN  UTAH 

The  value  of  Utah's  crops  in  1926  is  approximately  two-thirds  of  the 
total  for  1925,  which  was  an  exceptionally  favorable  season.  An  estimate 
based  upon  data  available  November  1  indicates  the  production  of  Utah  s  crops 
this  year  to  be  worth  $35,000,000  to  the  farmers,  compared  with  $49,000,000 
in  1925  and  $33,000,000  in  1924.  Extremely  low  yields  of  sugar  beets  have 
caused  a  loss  of  approximately  $5,000,000'  to  the  growers,  and  a  rather  poor 
yield  of  alfalfa  seed  has  made  the  returns  from  that  crop  possibly  $1,000,000 
less  than  they  would  have  been  otherwise.  These  disappointing  returns  are 
offset,  to  a  large  extent,  by  good  yields  of  grain,  hay,  potatoes,  and  the 
principal  truck  crops  and  by  fair  to  good  yields  of  apples  peaches  cherrie,  , 
and  pears  The  numerous  minor  fruit  and  truck  crops  have  also  yielded  fair 
returns  and  their  total  adds  materially  to  the  income  of  the  farmers  in  the 
thickly  settled  valleys  north  and  south  of  Salt  Lake  City.  The  farm  income 
is  supplemented  materially  by  returns  from  production  of  milk  and  its  produc  s. 
of  poultry,  and  of  range  livestock. 

The  principal  crop  of  Utah  is  hay,  the.  value  of  which  is  slightly  less 
than  one-half  of  the  total  agricultural  production  for  1926  and  approximately 
one-third  of  the  production  In  a  normal  year.  Hay,  of  course^  is  not  a  cash 
_rnn  to  ,nv  extent  but  is  an  essential  factor  in  the  dairy  industry,  the  State  - 
production^  which  amounts  to  $5,000,000  to  $6,000,000  a  year  Also,  of  course, 
the  hav  crop  is  an  important  factor  in  the  livestock  industry.  The  present  sup- 
pi*®  of  hay  is  larger  than  usual  at  this  time  owing  chiefly  to  the  big  carryover 

from  the  1925  crop. 
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The  principal  money  crops  of  Utah  are  wheat,  sugar  beets,  potatoes, 
alfalfa  seed,  apples,  peaches,  and  vegetables  for  canning  —  chiefly  peas 
and  tomatoes.  Of  these  crops,  wheat  is  worth  approximately  $5,500,000  com¬ 
pared  with  $7,700,000  in  1925  and  $4,300,000  in  1924.  The  sugar  beet  crop 
is  bringing  about  $2,000,000  to  the  growers  compared  with  $7,200,000  in  1925 
and  $3,900,000  in  1924.  The  valuation  of  the  potato  crop  of  Utah,  including 
both  marketed  and  unmarketed  potatoes,  is  approximately  $2,500,000  compared 
with  $3,600,000  last  yehr  and  $1,400,000  in  1924.  Alfalfa  seed,  of  which 
Utah  is  the  leading  State  of  production,  is  worth  this  year  approximately 
$2,500,000  compared  with  $4,400,000  in  1925  and  $3,200,000  in  1924.  The 
value  of  the  commercial  apple  crop  of  Utah  this  year  is  not  much  over  $400,- 
000,  compared  with  $783,000  last  year  and  $443,000  in  1924.  The  peach  crop 
of  Utah  has  amounted  to  about  600,000  bushels,  worth  approximately  $600,000 
compared  with  $220,000  in  1925  when  the  crop  was  a  failure  in  most  of  the 
commercial  sections.  In  1924,  the  peach  crop  was  worth  $1,125,000,  and  it 
is  usually  one  of  the  State's  million  dollar  crops.  Green  peas  for  canning 
are  worth  more  than  $900,000  this  year  compared  with  $964,000  in  1925  and 
$716,000  in  1924.  Tomatoes  for  canning  are  worth  this  year  scarcely  a  quar¬ 
ter  million  dollars  compared  with  $1,512,000  in  1925  and  $307,000  in  1924. 

The  large  increase  in  acreage  last  year  over  1924,  accompanied  by  the  abnor¬ 
mally  high  yields,  resulted,  in  a  production  in  1925  more  than  four  times  as 
great  as  in  the  preceding  year  and  gave  the  canning  houses  more  tomatoes 
than  they  were  possibly  able  to  can.  This  resulted  in  a  surplus  of  canned 
tomatoes  and  in  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  canners  to  have  only  a  small  pro¬ 
duction  in  1926.  The  canning  industry  in  Utah  is  a  material  aid  to  agricul¬ 
ture  and  is  growing  from  year  to  year.  It  offers  a  local  market  for  such 
staple  canning  crops  as  peas,  tomatoes,  snap  beans,  cherries,  and  peaches. 
Also,  it  offers  a  profitable  means  of  disposing  of  the  surplus  of  the  other 
numerous  fruit  and  vegetable  crops.  There  are  practically  80  different  kinds 
of  fruits  and  vegetable  grown  for  market  on  the  farms  within  hauling  distance 
of  Salt  Lake  City  as  is  shown  by  the  records  of  the  local  office  of  the  Market 
News  Service.  The  production  of  these  minor  crops  is  being  encouraged,  and 
there  is  a  decided  tendency  towards  increase.  The  canning  industry  not  only 
affords  a  market  for  several  million  dollars  worth  of  products  but  gives  em¬ 
ployment  to  a  considerable  number  of  people,  largely  in  farming  communities. 

Frank  Andrews. 


CONDITIONS  IN  CALIFORNIA 


t rom  the  standpoint  of  production,  the  present  year  was  very  favorable 
to  the  agricultural  interests  in  California.  No  late  spring  frosts  occurred 
to  mar  the  setting  of  a  good  fruit  crop;  no  exceedingly  high  temperatures  were 
pi evalent  during  the  growing  season  that  at  times  in  the  past  have  caused  seri¬ 
ous  injuiy  to  some  of  the  fruit  crops.  No  early  fall  frosts  or  early  fall  rains 


have  interfere^  with  the  harvest  of  the  great  variety  of  California  crops 
ripening  late  in  the  -season  and  which  require  clear,  bright  weather  for  final 

harvest  and  threshing. 

Of  the  main  field  and  fruit  crops  alone  there  were  harvested  in  1925 
about  11,704,000  tons.  It  is  expected  that  the  total  tonnage  harvested  the 
present  season  will  be  substantially  greater  and  probably  set  a  new  record. 

The  total  value  to  the  grower  of  main  field,  fruit,  and  vegetable  crops  in 
1925  was  about  $474,000,000.  Notwithstanding  an  increased  tonnage  now  esti¬ 
mated  for  1926,  the  price  obtained  for  this  year's  crops  will  probably  show 
less  value  returned  to  the  grower  than  in  1925. 

The  so-called  field  crops  have  been  about  average  when  comparing  yields 
per  acre  the  past  few  years.  No  change  is  indicated  in  the  production  of  grain 
sorghum  compared  with  last  year,  but  the  crop  of  Indian  corn  will  be  somewhat 
less  than  in  1925.  Potatoes  increased  slightly  in  acreage,  with  the  average 
yield  per  acre  estimated  to  be  the  same  as  last  year.  The  30  per  cent  increase 
in  the  acreage  of  sweet  potatoes  will  bring  no  larger  crop  than  in  1925.  v 

The  average  yield  per  acre  of  beans  was  better  than  expected  earlier  in  the  sea¬ 
son,  and  on  the  increased  acreage  a  substantial  increase  in  production  is  indi¬ 
cated.  Little  change  is  noted  in  the  production  of  the  cereals  —  wheat,  barley, 
and  oats  —  but  an  increase  of  50  per  cent  in  the  total  tonnage  of  rice  is  now 
indicated.  Prices  have  been  very  disappointing,  and  the  barley  grower  particu¬ 
larly  is  withholding  his  crop  from  the  market.  Cotton,  California's  newest  field 
crop,  will  bring  the  grower  considerably  less  money  than  in  1925  although  the  pro¬ 
duction  will  be  practically  the  same. 

The  present  season  has  not  been  especially  profitable  to  the  grower  of 
truck  crops.  The  acreage  of  lettuce  increased  materially,  and  there  will  be  someN 
increase  in  the  carlot  movement  of  this  popular  vegetable.  Prices  were  very  dis¬ 
appointing  many  times  during  the  season,  and  many  fields  were  plowed  up  on  account 
of  poor  quality  and  unprofitable  prices.  California  onion  growers,  the  same  as  in 
other  parts  of  the  country,  increased  their  acreage.  The  yields  were  good  but 
prices  low  and  total  returns  less  than  last  year.  The  cantaloupe  deal  in  1926  was 
unprofitable,  particularly  in  the  Imperial  Valley  where,  owing  to  the  injury  from 
mildew,  the  yield  was  below  the  average  and  quality  poor.  Larger  acreages  were 
planted  to  watermelons,  tomatoes,  cabbage,  cauliflower,  celery,  spinach,  and  peas, 
with  corresponding  increases  in  production.  The  prices  obtained  for  these  crops 
were  fair  and  more  than  likely  showed  some  profit  to  the  grower. 

Practically  all  the  fruit  crops  produced  more  heavily  than  in  1925.  The 
apple  crop  was  about  65  per  cent  heavier  than  in  1925.  The  prune  crop  was  about 
the  same  as  last  year.  Apricots,  plums,  cherries,  and  grapes  show  heavier  tonnage 
than  last  year.  The  production  of  pears  is  20  per  cent  greater  than  in  1925  and 
peaches  about  25  per  cent  greater.  The  almond  crop,  estimated  at  14,500  tons,  is 
a  record-breaker,  while  walnuts  will  be  less  than  50  per  cent  of  last  year's  crop. 
The  shipment  of  lemons  for  the  year  ending  October  30  was  the  largest  on  record, 
but  the  carlot  movement  of  oranges  was  slightly  under  that  of  the  previous  year. 


Raisin  production  increased  about  35  per  cent  compared  with  last  year  with  a 
slight  increase  in  price  to  the  grower  indicated.  The  shipment  of  grapes  on  a 
fresh  basis  will  be  10-12,000  cars  under  last  year's  record  breaking  shipments. 
The  poor  demand  for  table  and  juice  grapes  for  the  eastern  market  resulted  in  low 
prices  and  many  red-ink  sales.  Notwithstanding  increased  production  of  the  fruit 
crops,  the  total  value  will  be  somewhat  less  than  last  year. 

Range  and  feed  conditions  the  present  season  have  been  better  than  for  the 
past  few  years  and  with  higher  prices  the  livestock  industry  is  placed  in  a  more 
favorable  position.  Beef  cattle  prices  are  better,  and  there  is  some  inclination 
to  increase  the  number  of  breeding  stock.  The  sheepmen  may  not  have  made  quite 
as  much  money  as  in  1925,  but  with  the  late  improvement  in  the  wool  market  and 
the  present  outlook  for  the  sheep  industry,  he  has  no  particular  reason  for  com¬ 
plaint.  Butter  and  cheese  prices  have  been  lower  this  year,  consequently  the  re¬ 
turns  to  the  dairyman  are  less  than  in  1925.  Feed  supplies  for  livestock  are 
sufficient  at  the  present  time.  Recent  rains  have  started  a  nice  growth  of  grass 
on  pastures  and  winter  ranges,  and,  if  followed  by  normal  rainfall  during  the 
winter  months,  the  stockman  is  promised  an  ample  supply  of  feed  for  all  classes 
of  livestock. 

E.  E.  Kaufman. 
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CONDITIONS  IN  OREGON 


While  soil  moisture  has  been  somewhat  deficient  during  the  past  two  growing 
seasons,  fairly  good  crop  yields  have  been  obtained,  and  Oregon  farmers,  except 
the  tree-fruit  growers  (apples,  pears,  and  prunes),  have  pretty  generally  improved 
their  financial  condition.  There  has  not  been  much  liquidation  of  farm  mortgages, 
but  store  bills  and  other  current  obligations  have  been  pretty  well  cleaned  up. 

Weather  conditions  for  the  1926  harvest  were  quite  favorable.  Early  rains 
caused  some  damage  to  the  prune  crop,  and  earlier  than  usual  frosts  cut  the  late 
potato  yield.  A  very  little  apple  damage  occurred  from  the  low  temperatures  of 
late  September.  Alfalfa  pastures  were  pretty  badly  frosted. 

Fall  seeding  has  progressed  nicely  under  favorable  weather  conditions,  ex¬ 
cept  that  soil  moisture  was  deficient  in  the  principal  wheat  producing  sections. 
However,  much  of  the  seeding  was  done  "in  the  dust,"  and  good  rains  and  favorable 
temperatures  since  have  promoted  a  good  growth.  Apparently,  about  the  usual  acre¬ 
age  has  been  sown. 

Wheat  is  the  big  cash  crop  in  Oregon.  With  a  Pacific  Northwest  (Oregon, 
Washington,  and  Idaho)  crop  this  year  less  than  a  half  larger  than  last  year. 

Coast  terminal  receipts  to  date  have  been  nearly  double  those  for  the  same  period 
a  year  ago.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  earlier  selling  than  last  year.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  comparatively  small  holdings  are  still  in  farmers'  hands.  Prices  at 
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I;h"re  3  fairlu  gC,cd  Crop  and  30ld  at  vei'y  satisfactory  rri-.os  Eut 

UCil  .63  Hot  flQ  a  -1  *s  x- A  *  i- *-*.  u 

.. .  j  . ,,  Aiuxta.  nppioG  uere  more  than  :r  or:  .  -  P.  orrr, 

appTo^  United  States  crop  on  the  market,  -.astern  boxed  *' 

;  a°"'s  a  prosreit  cf  pnoea  less  than  the  cost  of  nrc*  otic-  To 

'J  “  c::”'tscs  °f  pydnoins  has  beo  ,  t  ■  *ocst  f  ^  “ 

'  '  *•  «  ply  with  exoort  olaf  ois 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  "C,f  p-rzde  r art  nr  +h «  0  at"  *‘s- 

v„„r  j.  1  .  i-B...  c  0-  the  cicp  v.cr  net  rao-  ed  this 

}8-r  OMJ.  .0  low  prices  prevailing,  ar.cl  the  canning,  cider  ri  i-nr 
ae-arre  ,u.s  oeen  very  light.  Thousands  cf  bushels  of  good  av-p’es  :  '*“h 

dumped  cn  the  waste  pile  this  season.  PP  Lae“ 

Partlet^ser®-eraE°hCrned  *Hh  a  vory  li3:n  doaEr-d  a-d  low  orico  for 
situation  develo^/ahd  A  t  °  "t '‘r'g) '  bLi  r‘°*  Proble“  of  the  spray  residue 
r,rh  for  r  Jki  f  r  *”*  th°  prinoiPal  shipping  varieties  were 

Sr./  -h  h-‘g-  Eelng  a  r-2T7  P*obloa  nebedy  knew  just  that  v.as  the  bos: 
x*  ocedure"  a“d  sc:r-G  of  tne  fruit  beoe  .  .  jj*  ripe  ard  i+  -  --  .. *  +  - 

that  buyers  took  an  unethical  advantage  cf  the  hnA<cn‘  'XAh 
was  a  heavy  financial  less  to  the  pear  growers  "  rG~ult 

_.  ;“G  prune  grower  his  also  had  his  grief  in  a  rather  largo  rcck—o 

, he  dry  growing  season  caused  the  heavy  set  cf  fruit  to  develop  far We’ 
th  ual  Proportion  of  s  1  sizes,  and  size  is  a.  big  factor  in 
stersiniag  the  dried  prune  price.  The  at  it  the  tiso  me  ;ns 

dy  hcf  P-0ltln8  there  was  a  fairly  heavy  rainfall  followed  by  several  un- 
h8!:S0-y^  tara  days,  which  ripened  the  fruit  precaturely  and  caused  such  a 
avy  -rap  right  at  the  beginning  of  the  drying  season  that  the  dr  inv 
.  swamped"  with  fruit,  and  a  heavy  loss  ,  *  more 

f"-  -°..i  jf  -.he  crop  v.as  lest.  A  few  hundred  cars  of  fresh  mines 
factory^* 1  ^  ^  th®  Pacil’io  Northwest,  tut  returns  were  not  very* satis- 


**G  li\escock  situation  is  fairly  satisfactory  Pop?  , 

ir.S  for  October  were  only  slightly  less'  tfcan'year  020!  Heaver  there"' 

tcSindi^?»  r1Ve£  S°Cd  bL"3cc;i:if  00v;a  the  shipments  which  would 
“  f  J  lnal"ate  decreasing  supplies  for  next  year.  Fat  cattle  prices  have 

r‘!  be®“  'ery  attractive  to  growers  but  feeders  are  now  hard  to. get  ard 
\;lf  rr  !r.e°J,’  .  15  r9PorUd  that  numerous  large  cattlemen  are  disoos- 

Ve8cr‘i  holdings  ar.d  will  restock  with  sheep.  Dairy  cattle  appear  to 

-e  on  , no  increase  in  practically  every  county  in  the  State.  Lambs  are 

r/J'T' 1  y  3;1  S°id'  bUt  S0"9  t9*  thousand  are  still  in  the  possession 
f  ieCQers-  -ery  tittle  wool  resains  in  growers1  hands.  Late  lanb  sales 
Oave  oeen  as  hign  as  Iff  cents  per  pound,  ar.d  old  ewes  are  in  demand 

fuAj  '  .JC'  P6r  ntad'  Kany  ewe  la“’03  have  been  held  for  building  up 
,.c  k”’  F3edar  pi£f  are  in  goed  demand  at  high  prices.  Two 'thousand 

last  Uilai6a  1,:Cntar‘a  fat  .hogs  reached  the  Portland  yards  during  October 
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CONDITIONS  IN  GEORGIA 
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The  Georgia  crop  season  of  1926  was  marked  by  material  increases 
over  recent  years  in  per  acre  yields  and  total  production  of  practically 
all  crops.  From  the  standpoint  of  production,  the  season  might  be  con¬ 
sidered  quite  satisfactory.  However,  as  is  usual  in  years  of  heavy  pro¬ 
duction,  the  prices  paid  for  farm  products  have  been  discouragingly  low, 
especially  with  reference  to  the  major  cash  crops. 

Business  in  general  is  feeling  the  depressing  effect  of  the  sharp 
decline  in  cotton  prices.  With  the  price  of  the  fleecy  staple,  which  is 
grown  on  about  40  per  cent  of  the  State's  cultivated  acreage,  several  cents 
per  pound  below  the  cost  of  production,  farmers  find  little  consolation  in 
te  fact  that  the  crop  is  the  largest  since  1919.  The  fact  that  food  and 
Feed  crops  are  also  more  abundant  than  in  several  years  tends  to  brighten 
rthe  picture,  but  this  phase  of  the  situation  has  been  given  scant  notice. 

Of  the  cash  crops,  tobacco,  peanuts,  and  pecans  will  exceed  last  year 
in  total  value,  although  smaller  crops  of  tobacco  and  peanuts  were  produced. 
Returns  from  these  crop's  will  offset  to  a  large  extent  the  cotton  losses  in 
about  60  counties  • —  most  of  them  in  the  southern  half  of  the  State. 


1  \ 


The  peach  crop  was  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  State,  but  prices 
’received  for  the  principal  varieties  were  very  disappointing,  and  the  "deal" 
cannot  be  considered  satisfactory.  With  production  increasing  rapidly  during 
the  past  few  years,  growers  and  marketing  agencies  appreciate  fully  the  seri¬ 
ousness  of  the  situation  and  are  making  more  concerted  efforts  than  ever  be¬ 
fore  to  handle  next  year’s  crop  to  an  advantage.  A  bumper  apple  crop  is  also 
meeting  with  discouraging  prices. 

Grain  and  hay  crops  were  better  than  average,  both  as  to  yield  per  acre 
and  total  production.  The  small  grain  harvest  was  the  best  in  many  years. 

Sweet  potatoes,  sorghum,  and  sugar  cane  also  produced  well,  greatly  exceeding 
last  year's  short  crops. 

For  several  years,  interest  in  poultry  has  been  increasing  throughout 
the  State,  and  present  indications  are  that  many  will  turn  to  this  enterprise 
following  this  season's  experience  with  cotton.  Tho  industry  is  being  fostered 
and  encouraged  by  p.actically  all  extension  agencies,  and  the  fruits  of  their 
efforts  are  becoming  noticeable. 
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V.  C.  Childs. 


